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THE MERCHANT OF OMAN, 

The Khalif Haroun er Reshid was one night exceeding 
wakeful ; so he called Mesrour and said to him, * Fetch 
me Jaafer in haste.' Accordingly, he went out and re- 
turned with the vizier, to whom said the Khalif, ^ O Jaafer, 
wakefulness hath gotten hold of me this night and for- 
biddeth sleep from me, nor know I what shall do it away 
from me.' 'O Commander of the Faithful,' answered 
Jaafer, * the wise say, ** Looking on a mirror, entering the 
bath and hearkening unto song do away care and chagrin." ' 
' O Jaafer,' rejoined Haroun, * I have done all this, but it 
hath brought me no whit of relief, and I swear by my 
pious forefathers, except thou contrive that which shall 
do away this [restlessness] from me, I will strike off 
thy head.' 

Quoth Jaafer, 'O Commander of the Faithful, wilt thou 
do that which I shall counsel thee ? ' ' And what is that ? ' 
asked the Khalif. 'It is,' replied the vizier, 'that thou 
take boat with us and drop down the Tigris with the tide 
to a place called Kern es Serat, so haply we may hear or 
see some new thing, for it is said, '' The solace of care is 
in one of three things.; to wit, that a man see what he 
never before saw or hear what he never yet heard or tread 
an earth he hath never yet trodden." It may be this shall 
be the means of doing away thy restlessness, O Commander 
of the Faithful, if it be the will of God the Most High. 

VOL. IX. I 



There, on both sides of the stream, aie windows and 
balconies facing one another, and it may be we shall 
hear or see from one of these somewhat wherewith ovr 
hearts may be lightened.' 

Jaafer's counsel pleased the Khalif, so. he rose from his 
place and taking with him the vizier and his brother £1 
Fezl and Isaac^ the boon*companion and Abou Nuwas 
tMffjg&t and Abou Deleft and Mesrour the headsman, entered the 
dCCCCXlbif. wardrobe, where they all donned merchants' habits. Then 
they went (down to the Tigris and embarking in a gilded 
boat, dropped down with the stream, till they came to-the 
place they sought, where they heard the voice of a damsel 
singing to the lute and chanting the following verses : 

I say to my love, whilst tbe win&cap It here And the thoasand-voloed 

bird in the coppice siiigs dear, 
* How long this delaying (rom gladness ? Awake ; For lille'a bat a k»a 

for a day or a year. 
So take thou the cnp from a loveliog's white hands. Whose languishing 

lids are as those of a deer.' 
I sowed a fresh rose in his cheek, bnt amidst His locks a pomegranate 

for fruit did appear. 
Indeed, very fire wouldst thou deem his fah' c^eelc And the place of the 

scratching* dead ashes and sere. 
Quoth my censor, ' Foiget him ; * but where's my excuse^ When the 

down sprouts and creeps on the face of my dear ?. 

When the Khalif heard this, he said, ' O Jaafer, how 
goodly is that voice ! ' * O our lord,' answered the vizier, 
'never smote my hearing aught sweeter or goodlier than 
this singing I But hearing from behind a wall is only halif 

^ i>. Isaac of Mosul. 

* Abou Delef el Ijli, a well-known soldier of the time, renowned for 
his liberality and culture. His introduction here is probably an anachro- 
nism, as he does not appear to have served under Haroun er Reshid, 
but under his sons £1 Mamoun and £1 Mutessim Billah. 

> tL«. the part thereof which he had scratched or buffeted, in Oriental 
fashion, for separation or other chagrin. 
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bearing; how would it fee, if we heard it from behind 
a curtain?' * Come, O Jaafer,' said the Khalif, Met us ga 
up and intrude upon the master of the house ; it may be 
we shall look upon the songstress, face to face.' *I hear 
and obey,' answered Jaafer. So they landed and sought 
admittance ; whereupon there came out to them a young 
man, fair of favour, sweet of speech and eloquent oj 
tongue, who said to them, * Welcome and fair welcome,- 

lords that favour me [with your presence !] Enter in 
all ease and liberty.' 

They followed him into a saloon, four-square, whose roof 
was decorated with gold and its walls adorned with ultra- 
marine.^ At its upper end was an estrade, whereon stood 
a goodly settle' and thereon sat a hundred damsels like 
moons. The young man cried out to them and they came 
down from their seats. Then he turned to }aafer and 
said to him, 'O my lord, I know not the worshipful of 
you from the more worshipful, but, in God's name, let him 
that is highest in rank among you favour me by taking the 
highest room, and let his brethren sit each in his several 
station.' So they sat down, each according to his rank^ 
whilst Mesrour abode standing to do them service; and 
the host said to them, ' O my guests, with your leave, shall 

1 set food before you?' *Yes,' answered they. So he 
called for food, whereupon four damsels with girded waists 
set before them a table, whereon were rare meats of that 
which flies and walks the earth and swims the seas, sand- 
grouse and quails and chickens and pigeons [and what 
not else], and written on the marges of the tray were 
verses such as sorted with the entertainment 

^ They ate till they had enough and washed their handa, 

^ Syn. lapis lazuli {lazoured)^ 

* Or divan extending round all three sides of the recess. Var. ''A 
couch of ivory and ebony, whereon was that which befitted it of mattresses 
and cushions, and on it Jiv€ dMSMels,**Sres/au* 



after which siud the young^ man, * O my lords, if you ha^e 
any want,, let us know it» that we may have the honour of 
satisfying it' * It is well,' answered they. ' We cam^ not 
to thy. dwelling but because of a voice we heard from 
behind the wall of thy house, and we would fain hear it 
[again] and know her to whom it belongs. So^ if thou 
deem well to vouchsafe us this favour, it will be of the 
munificence of thy nature, and we will after return whence 
we came.' 'Ye are welcome^' answered the host and 
turning to a black slave-girl, said to her, ' Fetch me thy 
mistress such an one.' So she went away and returning 
with a chair of chinaware, cushioned with brocade, set it 
down ; then withdrew again and presently returned with 
a damsel, as she were the moon on the night of its full, 
who sat down on the chair. Then the black girl gave 
2f Mt her a bag of satin, from which she brought out a lute, 
iKCtCXmil* inlaid with jacinths and jewels and furnished with pegs 
of gold, and tuned its strings, even as saith the poet of 
her and her lute : 

When in her kp she sets it, the soul In it she sets, Its p^ [and strings] 

its oigans by which its thought hath speech ; 
Nor doth her right hand oatrage its beauties,^ but her left On equal wise 

and measure amendeth stiU the breach.' 

Then she strained it to her bosom, bending over it as 
the mother bends over her child, and swept the strings, 
which complained as the child complains to its mother; 
after which she played upon it and sang the following 
verses: 

Vouchsafe me Fortune the return of him I lo^e, and I WiU chide lun^ 
^V^Zf * ^^^ about thy cups, O friend ; fiU high 

And drink of wine that mingleth not with heart of man but he Still 
barters care for cheer and calls a truce with tear and sigh. 

^ By striking the strings, while tuning. 

* f>. by screwing the strings up to the proper pitch, by means of the 
pegs. 
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Unto its beaoDg in iti cap the sepbyr > doth* saffioe : "DCdst e'er a full 

moon* in its hand a star' that bore espy ? 
How many a night with its fall moon I've held converse of yore^ Whilst, 

o'er the Tigris shed« its light lit «p the darkling sky I 
As to the westward she inclined, it was as if she drew A gilded sword 

that stretched athwart the water far and nig^ 

When she had made an end of her song, she wept sore 
and all who were in the place cried out with weeping, till 
they were well-nigh dead; nor was there one of them 
but took leave of his senses and rent his clothes and 
buffeted his face, for the goodliness of her singing. Then 
said Er Reshid, 'This damsel's song denoteth that she is 
one parted from her beloved/ Quoth her master, *She 
hath lost her father and mother.' But the Khalif said, 
*This is not the weeping of one who hath lost her father 
and mother, but the affliction of one who hath lost her 
beloved' And he was delighted with her singing and 
said to Isaac, < By Allah, I never saw her like t ' * O my 
lord,' answered Isaac, 'indeed I marvel at her to the 
utterest and am beside myself for delight' 

Now with all this Er Reshid stinted not to look upon 
their host and observe his charms and the elegance of his 
fashion ; but he saw on his face a pallor as he would die ; 
so he turned to him and said, * Harkye 1 ' ' At thy service, 
O my lord,' answered he. *Knowest thou who we are?' 
asked the Khalif; and he said 'No.' Quoth Jaafer, 'Wilt 
thou that I tell thee the names of eadi of us?' 'Yes,' 
answered the young man ; and the vizier said, ' This is the 
Commander of the Faithful, descendant of the uncle of 
the Prince of the Apostles,' and told him the names of the 
others of the company; after which quoth £r Reshid, 

^ £j^ a 8lim«shaped cupbearer. The Arabs constantly compare the 
waftings of the zephyr to the swaying movements of slender and gracefol 
girls. 

* ^ a fidr-faced capbearen * The sparkling wine-cup. ' 



fl desire that. thou tdl me the cause of the paleness of 
thy face, whether it be acquired or natural from thy birth. 
^O Commander of the Faithful,' answered he, * my case 
is rare and my affair extraordinary; were it graven with 
needles on the corners of the eye, it would serve as an 
admonition to him who will be admonished' 'Tell it 
me,' said the Khalif. ^Perad venture, thf healing maybe 
at my hand' ' O Commander of the Faithful,' said the 
young man, 'lend me thine ears and give me thy whole 
taind' 'Come,' said the Khalif; 'tell it me, for thou 
makest me long to hear it' 

. ^Know then, O Commander of the Faithful,' replied the 
young, man, ' that I am a merchant of the merchants of 
the sea and come from the city of Oman, where my father 
was a rich merchant, having thirty ships trading upon the 
sea, whose yearly hire was thirty thousand dinars; and 
he had partners trading with his money and journeying 
on the sea. He was a man of worth and generosity and 
taught me writing and all whereof a man hath need. 
When his last hour drew near, he called me to him and 
gave me the customary injunctions ; then God the Most 
High admitted him to His mercy and may He continue 
the Commander of the Faithful [on life !] 
. One day, as I sat in my house with a company of 
merchants, one of my servants came in to me and said, 
''O nqy lord, there is a man at the door, who craves 
admittance to thee." So I gave leave and he came in, 
bearing on his head a covered box. He set it down and 
uncovered it, and behold, therein were fruits out of season 
and [vegetables] conserved in salt and fresh, such as are 
not found in our countiy. I thanked him and gave him 
a hundred dinars, and he went away, grateful Then 
t divided these things amongst my' guests and ask<sd 
them whence they came. Quoth they, " They come froni 
Bassoia," and praised them and went on to expatiate upon 
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the beauties of Bassora and were all of accord that there 
was nothmg in the world goodlier than Baghdad and its 
people. Then they fell to describing Baghdad and the 
excellence of its air and the beauty of its ordinance and 
the goodly manners of its people, till my soul longed for 
it and all my hopes dare to the sight of it 

So I arose and selling my ships and houses and lands 
and slaves, male and female, got together a thousand 
thousand dinars, besides jewels and precious stones, with 
which I freighted a ship and setting out therein, sailed 
nights and days till I came to Bassora, where I abode 
awhile. Then I hired a bark and embarking therein with 
all my goods, sailed up the river some days till I arrived 
at Baghdad. I enquired where the merchants abode and 
what part thereof was pleasantest of sojourn and was 
answered, "The Kerkh quarter." So I went thither and 
hiring a house in a street called the Street of Saffiron, 
.transported my goods to it and took up my lodging therein. 

Here I abode some days, till, one Friday, I sallied forth 
apleasuring, taking with me somewhat of money. I went 
first to a mosque, called the Mosque of Mensour, where 
the Friday service was held, and when we had made an 
end of prayers, I went out with the folk to a place called 
Kem.es Serat, where I saw a tall and goodly house, with 
a balcony overlooking the river-bank, wherein was a lattice- 
window. So I betook myself thither with a company of 
folk and saw there an old man sitting, handsomely dad 
and exhaling a sweet scent His beard flowed down upon 
his breast, where it divided into two waves like silver-wire, 
and about him were four damsels and five pages in attend- 
ance upon him. So I said to one of the folk, " What is 
the name of yonder old man and what is his business ? " 
''His name is Tahir ibn el Alaa," answered he, "and he 
is a keeper of ^irls : all who go in to him eat and drink 
and look upon fair ones." "By Allah," quoth I, ''this 



while have t gone about in quest of the Ifte 
of this I" 
-N'lld^t So I went up to the old man and saluting hfan, said to 
bcacxitX. him, «* O my lord, I desire to be thy guest to-night** And 
lie said, ^ With all my heart ; but, O my son, with me ate 
many damsels, some whose night is ten dinars, some forty 
and others more. Choose which thou wUt have." Quoth 
I, *' I choose her whose night is ten dinars." And I counted 
out to him three hundred dinars, being the price of a 
month ; whereupon he committed me to a page, who 
carried mie to a bath within the house and tended me on 
goodly wise. When I came out of the bath, he brought 
me to the door of a chamber and knocked, whereupon 
out came a damsel, to whom said he, ** Take thy guest" 
She received me with welcome and courtesy> laughing 
and rejoicing, and brought me into a rare apartment, 
decorated with gold. I looked at her and saw her like 
the moon on the night of its full, having in attendance, 
on her two damsels like stars. She made me sit and 
seating herself by my side, signed to her maids, who set 
before us a table covered with dishes of various kinds of 
meats, fowls and quails and sandgrouse and pigeons. So 
we ate till we were satisfied, and never in my life saw 
I aught more delicious than this food. When we had 
eaten, she caused remove the table [of meats] and set on 
the table of wine and flowers and fruits and sweetmeats ; 
and I abode with her a month on this wise. 

At the end of the month, I repaired to the bath ; then, 
going to the old man, I said to him, " O my lord, I want ' 
her whose night is twenty dinars." "Pay down the 
money," said he. So I fetched money and counted out 
to him six hundred dinars far a month's hire, whereupon 
he called a boy and said to him, ** Take thy lord here." 
"So he carried me to the bath and thence to the door of 
a chamber, at which he knocked and there came out a 
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damsdi to whdur quoth hie, ''Take thy guesf She re- 
ceived me on the goodliest wise and I found in attendance 
on her four slave-girls, wb<xn she commanded to bring 
food. So they brought a table spread with all kmds of 
meats, and I ate« When I had made an end of eatbg and 
the table had been removed, she took the lute and sang 
the following verses : 

O windwafb of mask, from the land of Babel to os-waid that £u>e. In 
the name of my passion and heat, I ehaige yon my messages bear ; 

For lo^ In those regions of yonrs are dwellings of yore that I knew. The 
homes of oar loved ones, to wit, the noUcst of all that are there ; 

jLad in them abideth the maid, for whom many a lover doth pme^ 
Distraught with the pangs of desire, bat getteth no grace of the fair. 

I abode with her a month, after which I returned to the 
old man and said to him, "I want her of the forty dinars 
[a night]." ''Pay the money,** said he; So I counted 
out to him twelve hundred dinars and abode with her a 
month, as it were one day, for what I saw of the beauty 
of her person and the goodliness of her converse. After 
this I went to the old man one evening and heard a great 
clamour and loud voices. So I said to him, "What is to 
do?'* And he answered, sayings "This is the night of 
our greatest holiday, whereon all the townsfolk embark 
on the river and divert themselves by gazing upon one 
another. Hast thou a mind to go up to the roof and 
amuse thyself by looking upon the folk?" "Yes," 
answered I, and went up to the roof, whence I [looked 
down upon the river and] saw [a great multitude of] 
folk with flambeaux and cressetSi and great mkth and 
merriment toward. 

Then I went cq;> to the end of the roof and saw there 
a little chamber railed off by a goodly curtain, and in 
its midst a couch of juniper«wood, plated with gold and 
covered with a handsome carpet On this sat a lovely 
young lady, confounding all beholders with her beauty 



and grace and symmetry, and by her side a yoitfb> whose 
hand was on her neck; and he was kissing her and she 

( hun. When I saw them, O Commander of the Faithful, 

I could not contain myself nor knew I where I was, so 
dazzled was I by her beauty : but, wheu I came down, 
I questioned the- damsel with whom I was and described 
the young lady to her. ''What wilt thou with her?" 
askied she; and I said, '^She hath -taken my wit." She 
smiled and said, "O Aboulhusn, hast thou a mind to 
her?** **Ay, by Allah I" answered I; "for she hath 
captived my heart and soul/' Quoth she, ^This is the 
daughter of Tahir ibn el Alaa; she is our mistress and we 
are all her handmaids ; but knowcst thou, O Aboulhusn, 
what is the price of her night and day?" And I said, 
''No." *'Five hundred dinars,'' answered she; "for she 
is one for whom kings might sigh in vaiiu"^ 

*'By Allah," quoth I, "I will spend all I have on 
Ithis damsell" And I lay, heartsore for desire, till the 
morning, when I donned a suit of the richest royal 
raiment and betaking myself to Ibn el Alaa, said to him, 
^'0 my lord, I want her whose night is five hundred 
dinars." Quoth he, "Pay the money." So I counted 
out to him fifteen thousand dinars for a month's hire and 
he took them and said to the page, "Carry him to thy 
mistress such an one." So he took me and carried me 
to a sisdoon, than which my eyes never saw a goodlier on 
the face of the earth, and there I found the young lady 
seated When I saw her, O Commander of the Faithful, 
my reason was dazed with her beauty,. for she was like 
the full moon on its fourteenth night, full of grace and 

„-- symmetry and loveliness. Her speech put to shame the 

^iSOt^ones of the lute, and it was as it were she to whom the 

**^*' poet refened in the following verses : 

& lit «hb it a legret in the hearts of kingv. 
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QnoCh die trad mtif dttiie nm riot ia het side^ Vfhat While tlM diiikj 

night let down the daricncss like a tide), 
^ N^bt, in thy blackness b there none to company with me ? lis there no 

sniver for this kaze of all men, far and wide ?" 
Then with her palm she smote thereon and said, what while she sighed 

The sighing of the sorrowfnl, the sad, the weeping-eyed, 
** As by the toothstick's use appears the beauty of the teeth. So, t&e a 

toothstick is. the yard unto the kaze applied. 
O, Muslims, stand your yards not np on end and is there none 'Mongst 

you will SQCcoiir her who doth to you complain ? '' she cried. 
Hierewith my yard thrust oat, erect, from underneath my clothes, And 

said to hei^ " Here, here's for thee ! " And I the while untied 
The laces of her drawers. She made a show of fear and said, " Who*ct 

thou ? " And I, '* A youth thy cxy that answereth," replied 
And straightway fell to routing her with what was like her wrist, A lusty 

routing, that full sore the buttocks mortified ; 
m when, tiuee coinses run, i rose^ "Fair iall thee of ^ttt swive l** 

Quoth she^ and I, "Mi^sokoementthyselftherefiKHn betide i" 

And how excellent is the saying of another t 

A £sJr one^ fo idolaters if die her fisoe should show, They'd leave their 

idols and her face/or only Lord would know* . 
If in the Eastward she appeared unto a monk, for sure, He*d cease from 

taming to the West and to the East bend low $ ^ 
And if into the briny sea one day she chanced to spit, Assuredly the 

salt sea's floods straight fresh and sweet would grow. 

And that of another : . 

I looked one look upon her and dazed was all my thought, For all the 
rare perfections wherewith the maid was fraught. 

Suspicion that I loved her discovered unto her. And straight the suppo- 
sition her cheeks to redden wrought 

I saluted her and she said to me, "Welcome and fair 
welcomeC'^^d taking me by the hand, made me sit 
down beside her; whereupon, of the excess of my passioop 
• See Vol. VIII. p, 78, note ^ . 



I fell aweeinng for fear of parting and poured forth the 
tean of the ey^ redting the following verses : 

The nights of estrangement I love ; yet not that in them I delight, But 
late peradventore shall cause reunion ensue their despite ; 

And eke, on like wise, I abhor the days of enjoyment, because I see 
that alt things in this world still issue in ceasing outright. 

She Strove to solace me with soft speech, but I waa^ 
drowned in the sea of passion, fearing, even in the midst 
of union, the anguish of separation, for excess of longing 
and desire; and I bethought me of the misery of absence 
and estrangement and repeated these verses : 

Even in her aims I me bethought of severance from her And from mine 

eyes the tean ran down, a ruddy-coloured flood, 
like tiagacanlb, and straight I wiped mine eyes upon her neck, For of 

the use of camphor^ 'tis to stay the flow of blood. 

Then she called for food and there came four damsels, 
high-bosomed maids, who set before us meats and fruits 
and sweetmeats and flowers and wine, such as befit none 
but kings. So we ate and sat at the wine, compassed 
about with flowers and herbs of sweet savour, in a 
chamber fit only for kings. Presently, one of her maids 
brought her a bag of silk, which she opened and taking 
thereout a lute, laid it in her lap and touched its strings, 
whereupon it complained, as the child complains to its 
mother, and she sang the following verses : 

Drink not of wine ezoq>t it be at the hands of a loveling slim, Who in 
brightness of soul resembles it and it resembles him. 

The drinker of wine, in very sooth, hath no delight thereof Except the 
cheek of the fair be pure^ who doth the goblet brim. 

On this wise, O Commander of the Faithful, I abode 
with her, month after month, till all my money was spent ; 

^ Camphor it with the Arabs a favourite obiiect of comparison for 
anything white, especially a white ikiiw 
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wbereiim^ as J sftt with her [one 6af\, I bethought me of 
{coming] separation from her and my tears streamed down 
opon my cheeks like rivers, and I became not knowing 
night from day. Quoth she, "Why dost thou weep?" 
And I answered, '*0 light of mine eyes, I weep because 
of our [coming] parting." ''And what/' asked she, ''shall 
part thee and me, O my lord?" "O my lady," said I, 
"from the time I came to thee, thy father hath taken (rf* 
me^ for every night, five hundred dinars, and now I have 
nothing left. Indeed the poet speaks sooth when he says : 

Exile at home^ I trow, is lack of good, And wealth is home in veiy 
atrangerhood.** 

''Know," rejoined she, "that it is my fathec^s wont, 
whenas a merchant abideth with him and hath spent all 
his money, to give him hospitality three days ; then doth 
he put him out and he may never return to us. But keep 
thou thy secret and conceal thy case and I will contrive so 
that thou shalt abide with me till such time as God will; 
for, indeed, there is a great love for thee in my heart* 
Thou must know that aSl my father's wealth is under my 
hand and he knows not the tale thereof; so» every day» 
I will give thee a purse of five hundred dinars, which do 
thou give him, saying, 'Henceforth, I will pay thee only 
day by day,' He will hand the purse to me, and I will- 
give it to thee again, and we will abide thus till such time 
as God pleases." 

I thanked her and kissed her hand; and on this wise 
I abode with her a whole year, till it chanced one day 
that she beat one of her handmaids grievously and the 
latter said, "By Allah, I will torture thy heart, even as 
thou hast tortured me 1 " So she went to the girl's father 
and discovered to him all our practice whereupon he 
arose forthright and coming in to me, as I sat with his 
daughter, said to me, "Harkye^ such .an one I" "At thy 
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<^flrice^* replied I. Qa<ftli he, ^It *fo btir utet, when' « 
taeicfaant grows poor with as, to ghe him hospitality 
three days; bkt thou hast had a year with us, eating and 
drinking tod domg what thou wouklsf." Then he turned 
to his servants and said to them, ''Pull off his clothes." 
They did as he bade them and gave me ten dirhenis and 
«n old suit worth other five ; after which he said to me^ 
^'Go forth; I will not beat thee nor revile thee; but g6 
thy ways and if thou abide in this town, thy blood be oA 
thine own head." 

So. I went forth, in my own despite, . knowing not 
whither to go, for aU the trouble in the world was fallen 
on my heart and I was occupied with melancholy thought 
Then I bethought me ot the wealth which I had brought 
from Oman and said in myself "I came hither widi a 
million dinars and havt made away with it all in the house 
of yonder ilk>mened old man, and now I go forth from 
him, naked and broken*hearted 1 But there is no power 
and no virtue save in God the Most High, the Supreme J " ' 

I abode three days in Baghdad, without tasting meat 
or drink, and on the fourth day I saw a ship bound for 
Bassora ; so I hired a passage in her and when we reached 
•Bassora, I landed and went to the market, bemg sore 
anhungred Presently, a man saw me, a grocer, whom I 
had known aforetime, and coming up to me, embraced 
me,— ^or he had been my friend and my father's friend 
before me, — and questioned me of my case, tor that he 
saw me dad in those tattered clothes. So I told him all 
that had befallen me, and he said, " By Allah, this is not 
the fashion of a reasonable man! But what dost thou 
purpose to do, after this that hath beMen thee?" Quoth 
I, '' I know not what I shall do," and he said, <' Wilt thou 
abide with me and write my goings-out and comings-in, 
and thou shalt have two dirhems a day, over and above 
thy meat and drink? "* I agreed to this and abode with 
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him a whole year/buyHig and wAUng, tffl I had gottdi 
htmdted dinars; when I hired an upper chamber by 
the river-side^ so haply a ship shbold come tip with mei^ 
chandise, that I might buy goods with the dinars and go 
with them to Baghdad. 

One day, there came ships with merchandfae, and all 
the merchants resorted to them to buy, and I with them. 
[We boarded one of the ships,] and behold, there came 
two men out of the hold and setting themselves chairs on 
the deck, sat down thereon. The merchants accosted 
them, with intent to buy, and they said to one of the crew, 
" Bring the cart)et." So he brought the carpet and spread 
it, and another came with a pair of saddle-bags, from 
which he took a budget and emptied it on the carpet ; and 
our sights were dazzled with that which issued thence of 
pearls and corals and jacinths and comdians and other Xig^t 
jewels of all sorts and colours Then said one of the men iKCCCClf. 
tHi the chairs, *'0 merchants, we will sell but this to-day, 
by way of spending-money, for that we are weary." So 
the merchants fell to bidding for the jewels and bid, one 
against the other, till the price reached four hundred 
dinars. 

Now the owner of the bag was an old acquaintance of 
mine, and when he saw me, he came down to me and 
saluting me, said, ^* Why dost thou not speak and bid like 
the rest of the merchants?" ^'O my lord," answered I, 
"the shifts of fortune have run against me and I have lost 
my wealth and have but a hundred dinars left in the 
world." Quoth he, "O Omani, after this vast wealth, 
do but a hundred dinars remain to thee?" And I was 
abashed before him and my eyes filled with tears ; where- 
upon he looked at me and indeed iny case was grievous to 
him. So he said to the merchants, " Bear witness against 
me that I sell all that is in this bag of various kinds of 
jewels and precious stones to this man for a hundred 
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dinars, and I make him a present of then." So saying^ 
he gave me the bag and the carpet, with all the jeweb 
thereon, for which I thanked him, and all the merchants 
present praised him. Then I carried all this to the Jewd- 
maiket and sat there to eeU and buy. Among the jewds 
was a round amulet of the handiwork of the masterB,^ 
wrighing half a pound. It was of bright red comeUan 
and on both sides of it were graven characters and talis- 
roans, like unto the tracks of ants ; but I knew not it9 
use. 

I bought and sold a whole year, at the end of which 
time I took the amulet and said to myself, <*This hath 
been with me a great while, and I know not what it ia 
nor what is its use." So I gave it to the broker, who 
went round with it and returned, saying, ''None ot the 
merchants will give more than ten dirhems for it" Quoth 
I, ^I will not sell it at that price." And he threw it in 
my face and went away. Another day I again offered it 
for sale and its price reached fifteen dirhems ; so I lock 
it fix)m the broker in a pet and threw it back mto the 
tray. Presently, as I sat in my shop, there came up to 
me a man, who bore the traces of tmvel, and saluting me^ 
said, ''By thy leave, I will turn over thy wares." "It is 
well," answered I, and indeed I was still wroth by reason 
of the lack of demand for the amulet. 

So he fell to tummg over my wares, but took noi^ht 
thereof save the amulet, which when he saw, he said, 
"Praised be God!" and kissed his hand. Then said he 
to me, "O my lord, wilt thou sell this?" And I said, 
"Yes," bemg still angry. Quoth he, "What is ite price?" 
And I, "How much wilt thou give?" "Twenty dinars," 
answered he. I thought he was makbg mock of me and 
said, "Go thy ways." Quoth he, "I will give thee fifty 
^ ^.A of tbose Icajmed in occnlt arts 
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diniurs for it** I made him no answer, and he said^ ''A 
thousand dinars.'' But I was silent, whilst he laughed 
at my silence and said, ^ Why dost thou not return me an 
answer?" *<Go thy ways," repeated I and was like to 
quarrel with him. But. he bid thousand after thousand, 
and I still made him no reply, till he said, "Wilt thou 
sell it for twenty thousand dinars ? '' 

I still thot^bt he was making mock of me; but the 
people gathered about me and all of them said to me,. 
** Sell to him, and if he buy not, we will all fall upon him 
and beat him and put him out of the city." So I said ta 
him, "Wilt thou buy or dost thou jest?" Quoth he, 
" Wilt thou sell or dost thou jest ? " And I said, " I will 
sell if thou wilt buy." Then said he, " I will buy it foi 
thirty thousand dinars : take them and strike the bargain.'* 
And I said to the bystanders, " Bear witness against him/' 
[Then to him, "I sell to thee,] but on condition that thou 
acquaint me with the use and virtues of the amulet, for 
which thou payest all this money." " Close the bargain,". 
answered he, "and I will tell thee this." Quoth I, " I sell 
to thee." And he said, " God be witness of that which 
thou sayst 1 " 

Then he brought out the money and giving it to me, 
put the amulet in his bosom ; after which he said to me, 
"Art thou content?" "Yes," answered I, and he said 
to the people, "Bear witness against him that he hath 
closed the bargain and touched the price, thuty thousand 
dinars." Then he turned to me and said, " Harkye, good 
man, hadst thou held back from selling, by Allah, I would 
have, bidden thee up to a hundred thousand dinars, nay, 
even to a thousand thousand 1 " When I heard this, O 
Commander of the Faithful, the blood fled from my face, 
and from that day there overcame it this paleness that 
thouseest 

Then said I to him, "Tell me the reason of this and 

VOL. DC t 
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what is the use of this amulet'' And he answered, sayings 
** Know that the King of Hind hath a daughter, never was 
seen a fairer thai! she, and she is possessed with a demon.^ 
So the Icing summoned the scribes and meii of science 
and diviners, but none of them could ease her of this. 
Now I was present in the assembly; so I Isaid to him, 
'O king^ I know a man called Saadullah the Babylonian, 
than whom there is not on the face of the earth one more 
versed in these matters, and if thou see fit to send me 
to him, do sa' Quoth he, ' Go to him.' And I said, 
* Bring me a piece of cornelian.' So he gave me a great 
piece of cornelian and a hundred thousand dinars and a 
present, with which I betook myself to the land of Babel 
and seeking out Saadullah, delivered him the money and' 
the present, which he accepted and sending for a lapidary, 
caused him fashion the cornelian into this amulet Then 
he abode seven months in observation of the stars, till 
he chose out an auspicious time for engraving it, when he 
graved upon it these talismanic characters that thou seest, 
HfiAt and I took it and returned with it to the king. ^ 

iKnCui. Now the princess was bound with four chains, and every 
night a damsel lay mih her and was found in the morning 
slain. The King took the amulet and laid it upon his 
daughter, whereupon she was straightway made whole. 
At this he rejoiced greatly and invested me with a dress 
of honour and gave alms of much money ; and he caused 
set the amulet in the princess's necklace. It chanced, one 
day, that she embarked wiih her damsels in a ship and 
went apleasuring on the sea. Presently, one of her maids 
put out her hand to her, to sport with her, and the neck- 
lace broke asunder and fell into the sea. From that hour 

^ U, h ftfllkted with epilepsy. See Aote, Vol. VIIL p. 17^ The 
Bonlac wnd Macnaghten Editions give the princess's malady, in error, as 
^ €s smdaa (meagrims), instead of daa ts sera (efnlepsy), as in the 
BitslanTcxt. 
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the princesses malady* returned to her, wherefore great 
grief betided the king and he gave me much money, 
saying, 'Go thou to Saadullah and let him make her 
another amulet, in the stead of that which is lost.' So I 
journeyed to Babel, but found the Sheikh dead ; where- 
upon I returned and told the king, who sent me and ten 
others to go round about in all countries, so haply we 
might find a remedy for her : and now God hath caused 
me happen on it with thee." So saying, he took the 
amulet and departed. 

As for me, I repaired to Baghdad, carrying all my 
wealth with me, and took up my abode in the house 
which I had occupied aforetime. On the morrow, as soon 
as it was light, I donned my clothes and betook myself to 
the house of Tahir ibn el Alaa, so haply I might see her 
whom I loved, for the love of her had never ceased to 
increase upon my heart. When I came to the house, I 
saw the balcony broken down and the lattice stopped up; 
so 1 stood awhile, pondering my case and the shifts of 
time, till there came up a serving-man and I questioned 
him, saying, "What hath God done with Tahir ibn el 
Alaa?" He answered, "O my brother, he hath repented 
to God the Most High [and renounced his unlawful 
trade]." Quoth I, "What was the cause of his repent- 
ance?" And he said, "O my brother, in such a year 
there came to him a merchant, by name Aboulhusn the 
Omani, who abode with his daughter awhile, till his 
money was all spent, when the old man turned him out, 
broken-hearted. Now the girl loved him with ah ex- 
ceeding love, and when she was parted from him, she 
sickened of a sore sickness and came nigh upon death. 
When her father knew how it was with her, he sought for 
Aboulhusn high and low, promising whoso should bring 

^ Lit tbe poisessor, ut, the demon by whom she wu mgpeeed to be 
possesied. 
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him to him t hundred thousand dinars ; tnit none eouid 
find him nor come on any trace of him ; and she is now 
at death's door." ^ And how is it with her father?** asked 
L Quoth the servant, '' He hath sold all his girls,, for 
stress of that which hath befallen himi and repented to 
God the Most High." 

Then said I, "What wouldst thou say to hifti who 
should direct thee to Aboulhusn the Omani?" And he 
answered, saying, " I conjure thee by AlJah, O my brother, 
that thou do this and quicken my poverty ! "* "Go to h« 
either," rejoined I, " and say to him, « Thou owest me the 
reward for good news, for that Aboulhusn the Omani 
standeth at the door.*" With this he set off miming, as 
he were a mule loosed from the mill, and presently came 
back, accompanied by Tahir himself, who no sooner saw 
me than he returned to his house and gave the man 
a hundred thousand dinars, with which he went away, 
calling down blessings on me. Then the old man came 
up to me and embraced me and wept, saying, *<0 my 
lord, where hast thou been absent all this while? Indeed, 
my daughter is perished by reason of her separation from 
thee ; but come with me into the house." So we entered 
and he prostrated himself in gratitude to God. the Most 
High, saying, " Praised be God who hath reunited us with 
theel** 

The|i he went in to his daughter and said to her, ^God 
healeth thee of this sickness." "O my father," answered 
she, •* I shall never be whole of my siclmess, except I look 
upon the face of Aboulhusn," Quoth he, ** If thou wilt 
eat a morsel and go to the bath, I will bring thee in 
company with him.*' "Is it true that thou sayest?" asked 
she; and he replied, "By the Great God, it is true!'* 
"By Allah," rejoined she, "if I look upon his face, I 
shall have no need of eating!" Then said he to his 
^ Likening poverty to death, in trae Oriental fashion. 
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senrant, '^Brkg in thy lord." So I entered, and when she 
saw me, she fell down in a. swoon, and presently coming 
to herself recited the following verse : 

Lo^ God hath deigned to reanite the separated twaiD, For all ia wry 
looth they deemed they ne'er should fneet again. 

Then she sat up and said, ''By Allah, O my lord, I had 
not thought to see thy iace again, but if it were in sleep ! " 
And she embraced me and wept Then said she, ''O 
&ther mine, now will I eat and drink.** The old man 
rejoiced in this, and brought her meat and drink and we 
ate and diank. After this, I abode with them awhile, till 
she was restored to her former beauty, when her father 
sent for the Cadi and the witnesses and let draw up the 
contract of marriage between her and me and made a 
great bride-feast ; and she is my wife to this day and this 
k mj son by her." So saying; he went away and re- 
turned with a boy of marvellous beauty and symmetry, to 
whom said he, ' Kiss the earth before the Commander of 
the FaithfiiL* So he kissed the earth before the Khali( 
who marvelled at his beauty and glorified his Creator; 
after which he departed with his company, saying to 
the vizier, 'O Jaafer, verily this is none other than a 
marvellous things never heard I of aught more extra- 
ordinary.' 

When he was seated in the palace of the Khaliiate, 
he said to Mesrour, ' Bring the year's tribute of Bassora 
and Baghdad and Khorassan and Uy it in this recess.' 
So he laid the three tributes together and they were a vast 
sum of money, whose tale none might tell save God. 
Then the Khalif bade draw a curtain before the recess 
and said to Jaafer, ' Fetch me Aboulhusn.' ' I hear and 
obey,' replied Jaafer and going forth, returned presently 
with the Omani, who kissed the ground before the Kliali^ 
fearing lest he had sent for him, because of some fault 
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that be had committed, whenas he was with him in his 
house. Then said £r Reshid, 'Harkye, O OmaniT and 
he replied, * At thy senriee, O Commander of the Faithful 1 
May God still bestow his favours upon theel' Quoth 
the Khalif, *Draw back yonder curtain.' So Aboolhntn 
drew back the curtain from the recess and was confounded 
at At mass of money he saw tfacre^ 'O Abouihuao,' 
said £r Reshid, ^idiether is the more, this money or that 
thou didst lose by the amulet ^? ' And he answered, ' Thia 
is many times the greater, O Commander of the Faithful 1' 
Quoth the Khalifi < Bear witness, all ye who are present, 
that I give this money to this young man/ AbooUuiso 
kissed the earth and was abashed and wept before the 
Khalif for eicess of joy. 

Now, when he wept^ the tean tan down opon hb cheeks 
and the blood returned to its place and his face became 
as it were the moon on the night of its fiilL Whereupon 
quoth the Khalif, * There is no god but God 1 Gloiy be 
to Him who decreeth change upon change and is Himadf 
the Everlasting On^ that changeth not 1 * So saying, he 
fetched a mirror and showed Aboolhusn his fine therein^ 
which when he saw, he prostrated himself in gratitude to 
God the Most High. Then the Khalif bade transport the 
money to Aboulbusn's house md charged the latter absent 
not himself from him, so he might enjoy his company. 
Accordingly he paid him frequent visits, till £r Rediid 
was admitted to the mercy of God the Most High ; and 
glory be to Him who dieth not and in whose hand is the 
dominion of the Seen and the Unseen ! 

^ ».A by seUing it for thirty thousand dinftrs, when, by hokUng back, 
he might have got a million for it 
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IBRAHIM AND JEMILEH. 

El Khesibi lord of Egypt, had a son named Ibiahtm, 
there was none goodlier than he, and of his fear far 
him, be suilered him not to go forth, saye to the Friday 
prayers. One day, as be was returning from the mosque, 
he happened upon' an old man, with whom were many 
books; so he lighted down from his horse and seating * 
himself beside him, fell to turning over the books and 
examinbg them. In [one of] them be saw the portrait 
of a woman, that ail bat spcdce, never was seen on the 
earth's face a fiurer than ^e; and this captivated his 
reaaOQ and oonfovnded his wit So he said to the old 
man, * O elder, sell me this picture' And the bookseller 
kissed the earth before him and said, ^ O my lord, [it is 
thine,] without price.' ^ Ibrahim gave him a bundled 
dinars and takii^ the book in which was the picture, fell 
to gaslAg upon it and weeping night and day, abstaining 
from meat and drink and sleep. 

Then said he in himself * If I ask the bookseller of the 
painter of the ptctuie, belike he will tell me ; and if the 
original be on life^ I will cast about to win to her; but^ 
if it be an iimaginary portrait, I will leave doting upon it 
and torment myself no more for a thing that hi^ no 
reality.' So, on the following Friday, he betook himself }f|]^ 
to the bookseller, iriio rose to receive him, and said tobcodtti* 
him, * O uncle, tell me who painted this picture.' And 
he answered, saying, ' O my lord, a man of the people 
of Baghdad painted it, by name Aboulcasim es Sendelani; 
[he dwells] in a quarter called £1 Kerkh ; but I know not 
of whom it is the portrait' So Ibrahim left him and 

^ The customary formula of reply of the Oriental seller to a pnrdiaser 
of superior rank, meanings ** I leave the price to thy generosity.*' 
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return to the palaoei after praying the FHdaj ptayen, 
without acquainting any of his householfi with hk case. 

Then he took a bag and filling it with gold and jewels, 
to the yalue of thirty thousand dinars, waited t&l the 
menung, when he went out, without telling any, and 
presently overtook a cara?an. Here he saw a Bedouin 
and said to him, 'O unde, how iar am I from Baghdad?' 
f O my son,' replied the other, * what hast thott to do with 
Baghdad? Verily, between thee and it is two monthsP 
journey/ Quoth Ibrahim, 'O uncle, an thou wUt bring 
me to Baghdad, I will give thee a hundred dinars and this 
mare under me, that is worth other thousand.' [' Agreed 1 *] 
answered the Bedouin. ' And God be witness of what we 
say ! Thou shalt not lodge this night but with me.' 

Ibrahim agreed to this and passed the night with him. 
At break ctf day, the Bedouin took him and fared on with 
him in haste by a near road, in his eagerness for the 
promised reward ; nor did thqr leave journeying till they 
came to the walls of Baghdad, when he sttd, * Praised be 
God for safety I O my k>rd, this is Baghdad.' Whereat 
Ibrahim rejoiced with an exceeding joy and idighting from 
the mare, gave her to the Bedouin, together with the 
hundred dinars. Then he lock the bag and [entering the 
city], walked on, enquiring for the K^kh quarter and the 
abiding-place of the merchants, till destiny ted him to a 
by-street, wherein were ten houses, five facing five, and at 
the farther end was a [gateway with a] two-leaved door 
and a ring of silver. In the porch stood two benches of 
marble, spread with the finest carpets, and on one of 
them sat a man of comely and reverend aspect, clad in 
sumptuous ai^Murel and attended by five white shives, like 
moons. 

When Ibrahim saw the street, he knew it by the de- 
scription the bookseller had given him ; so he saluted the 
man, who returned his greeting and bidding him welcome 
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made bim sH dowo and asked him of liia caae. Qnolb 
Ibrahim,/! am a Manger and desire of thy favottr that 
thou look me out a house in Uiia street where I may take 
up my. abode^' With . this the other cried out^ saybg^ 
*Ho^ Ghexalehl' And there came forth to him a slave- 
girl, who saidt 'At thy service^ O my lord 1' ' Take some 
servants,' said her master, 'and, go to such a house and 
dean it and fiimish it with all that ia needful for thia well; 
iSuroured youth/ 

So she went forth and did as he bade her; whilst the 
okl man took the youth and showed him the house; and 
he said, ' O my loid, what is the rent ot this house?' *0 
bi^t of face,' answered the other, * I will take no rent of 
thee^ what while thou abidest there' Ibrahim thanked 
him for this and the old man called another alave-girl» 
whereupon there came forth to him a damsel like the sun, 
to whom said he, 'firing chess.' So she brought il and 
one of the servants set the board; whereupon said his 
host to Ibrahim, 'Wilt thou play with me?' And he 
answered, 'Yes.' So they played several games and 
Ibmhim beat him. 'Well done, O youth I' exclaimed 
the other. 'Thou art indeed perfect in qualities. By 
Allab^ there b not one in Baghdad can beat^m^ and yet 
thou hast beaten me 1 ' 

When they had made ready the house and fiurnished it 
^ith all that was needful, the old man delivered the keys 
to Ibrahim and said to him, 'O my lord, wilt thou not 
enter my house and honour me by eating of my bread?' 
He assented and entering with him, found it a handsome 
and goodly houses decorated with gokl and full of all 
manner pictures and furniture and other things, such as 
the tongue availeth not to set out. The old man 
welcomed him and called for food, whereupon they 
brought a table of the make of Senaa of Yemen and 
spread it with all manner rare meat% than which there 
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wsft noiqllil eottllet nor mote d^ciotUL So Ibnthim ate 
till he was satisfied, after whieh he waeshsd his hands and 
proceeded to look at tHt bouse and furniture. I^esentiy, 
be turned to look for the* leather bag, but found it not and 
said, [in himself,] ' There is no power and no Tiztue save 
In God the Most High, the Supreme 1 I have eaGea a 
morsel worth a dirhem or two and hsnre lost a bag wheieni 
is thhrty thousand dinazs' worth : b«t I seek aid of God.' 
JifMft ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ <^ ^^^ ^^ speak, for the greMiess 
bccCCUb. of hi& trouble. 

Presently his host brought the chess and s»d to him, 
< Wilt thou play with me?' And he said, < Ye&' So they 
played and the old man beat hint 'Well done I' said 
Ibrahim and left playing and rose : whereupon said bis 
host,* What ails thee, O youth?' And he answered, *I 
want the bag.' So the old man rose and brought it out 
to him, saying, * Here it is, O my lord. Wilt thou now 
return to playing with me?' 'Yes,' replied Ibrahim. So 
tiiey played and the yoimg man beat Mm. Quoth the 
other, ^When thy thought was occupied with the bi^, I 
beat diee : but, now I have brought it back to thee, thoa 
beatest me. But, teQ me, O my son, what countryman art 
. Aou.' 'I am from Egyi^,* answered Ibrahim. 'And 
what is the cause of thy coming to Baghdad ?' asked the 
other; whereupon Ibrahim brought out the portiait and 
said to him, ' Know, O unde, that I am the son of El 
Khesib, lord of i^Kypti and I saw with a bookseller this 
picture, which ravished my wit. I asked him who painted 
it and he said, " He who wrought it is a man, Abooicaaim 
es Sendelani by name, who dwells in a street called the 
Street of Safiron in the Kerich quarter of Baghdad." So 
I took with me somewhat of money and came hither 
alone, none knowing of my case ; and I desire of the 
ftilness of thy bounty that thou direct me to Aboulcasim, 
so I may ask him of the manner of his painting this 
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pjctuoe and. whose portrait it is. And wbatsoevor lie 
desireth of me^ Uiat will I give him.' 

^By Allah, O my son,' said his host^ *I am Abonlcasim. 
es Sendelani, and this is an extraordinary thing how fiue 
balh thus led thee to me!' When Ibrahim heard this, he 
spse to him, and embraced him and kissed his bead and 
hands, saying, ' God on thee, tell me whose portrait it is.' 
*I hear and .obey,' answered the other and risings opened 
a closet and brought out a number of books, in which he 
had painted the same picture. Then said he, * Know, O 
ay son^ that the original of this portrait is the daughter 
of my fatbei's brother, whose name is. AbouUeith. She 
dwells in Bassoxa, of which dty her father is governor, 
and her name is Jemileh. There is not a fiurer than she 
on the fsce of the earth ; but she is averse from men and 
cannot hear speak of them in her company. Now I once 
repaired to my uncle, to the intent that he should marry 
bet to me^ and was lavish of wealth to him ; but he would 
not consent; and when his daughter knew of my offiov 
she was enraged and sent to me to say, amongst other 
things, ^If thou have wit, tarry not in this city ; else wilt 
thou perish. and thy Uood wiU be on thine own head" 
For ^e is a virago of viragoes. So I left Bassora, broken- 
hearted, and limned this portrait of her in books and 
scattered them abroad in various countries, so haply they 
mi^ fall into the hands of a comely youth like th]rself 
and he contrive to win to her and peradventure ahe might 
fall in love with him, purposing to take a promise of him 
tha^ when he should have gotten possession of. her, he 
wcKukl show her to me, though but £or a moment from. 
afiiro£' 

When Ibmhim heard dus, he bowed his head awhile ii 
thought and £s Sendelani said to him, *0 my son, I have 
not seen in Baghdad a comelier than thou, and meseems 
that, when she sees thee, she will love thee. Art thou 
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vinio^ therelbre» in case thou forgather with her and 
get possession of her, to show her to me, if bat for a 
moment from a£air?* *YeS|' answered Ibrahimi and the 
painter rejoined, ' This being so, abide with me till thou 
set out' 'I cannot talry longer/ replied the youth; *for 
my heart is all afire with love of her/ * Have patience 
three days,' said Es Sendelani, * till I fit thee out a ship^ 
wherein thou mayst go to Bassonu' So he waited whilst 
the painter equipped him a ship and stored it with all that 
he needed of meat and drink and so forth. 

When the three days were past, he said to Ibrahim, 
' Make ready for the voyage; for I have equipped thee a 
ship and furnished it with all thou requirest The ship is 
my property and the sailors are of my servanta In the 
vessel is what will suffice thee till thy retunii and I have 
charged the crew to serve thee till thoa come back io 
safety.' So Ibrahun took leave of his host and embarking; 
sailed down the river till he came to Bassora, where be 
took out a hundred dinars and offered them to the sailors; 
but they said, ' We have gotten our hire of our master.' 
'Take this by way of largesse/ answered he; *and I will 
not acquaint him therewith.' So they took it and blessed 
him. 

Then he landed and entermg the town, enquired for the 
merchants' lodging and was directed to a khan called the 
Khan of Hemdan. So he betook himself to the market 
where stood the khan in question, and all eyes were 
attracted to him by reason of his exceeding beauty and 
grace. He entered the khan, with one of the sailors in 
his company, and enquiring for the porter, was directed to 
an old man of reverend aspect He saluted him and the 
porter returned his greeting; after which Ibrahim said to 
him, *0 uncle, hast thou a decent chamber?' 'Yes,' 
answered he and taking him and the sailor, opened to 
them an elegant chamber, decorated with gold, and said^ 
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*0 youthy Ais chamber befitteth tKec' Ibrahim pulled 
out two dinars and gave them to him, saying, 'Take 
these as key-money.'^ And the porter took them and 
blessed him. 

Then Ibrahim sent the sailor back to the ship and 
entered the chamber, where the porter abode with him ' 
flmd served him, saying, ^ O my lord, thy coming hath 
brought us joy/ Ibrahim gave him a dinar, saying, * Buy 
us bread and meat and wine and sweetmeats with this.* 
So the porter went to the market and buying ten dirhems* 
worth of victual, brought it back to Ibrahim and gave him 
the other ten dirhems. But he said to him, 'Spend them 
on thyself; * whereat the porter rejoiced mightily. Then 
he ate a cake of bread, with a little seasoning,' and gave 
the rest to the porter, saying, 'Carry this to the people 
of thy household.' So the porter canied it to his family 
and said to them, 'Methinketh there is not on the face 
of the earth a more generous than the young man who 
is ccnne to lodge with us this day, nor yet a pleasanter 
than he. If he abide with us, we shall grow rich.' 

Then he returned to Ibrahim and found him weeping; 
so he sat down and began to rub* his feet and kiss them, 
saying, 'O my lord, why weepest thou? May God not 
make thee weep!' 'O uncle,' said Ibrahim, *I have a 
mind to drink with thee this night' And the porter 
answered, 'I hear and obey.* So he gave him ten dinars, 
saying, ' Buy us fruit and wine and dessert,^ and flowens 

^ A gmtiiity given to the porter, on taking possession of a room or 
house. CL Uie Fiench dmier d /Heu, given to the cotteiirgi on like 



* The Ambs apply the wotd udm (here translated " actioning **}, in 
the same sense as the Scotch word "kitchen," to anything savomy eaten 
with bread or rice. 

* Lit to knead or shampoo {kebes). 

f >.<. dried fraX\s (at opposed to fresh) and confections. 
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isnd five iat fowls and' bring me a Itite.* The p6rter went 
out and buying what he had ordered, satd to his wife, 
'Stnin this wine and cook us this food and look thou 
dress it daintily, for this young man orerwhelms ns wiA 
his bountieSt' So she did as he bade he^, to the utmost 
VUAt ^f desne; and he took the victuals and carried diem to 
llCtCClil* Ibn^^Q^ '^^(^ they ate and drank and made men;; and 
Ibrahhn wept and repeated tiie foUowing verses: 

O friendi though I should barter life for travail all in Taan, And all a^f 
wealth and all the world and that it doth contain 

And all the meads of Panuiise,to boot, against one hour Of oniaOt ny 
heart to buy at such a price were fain. 

Then he gave a great sob and fbll down in a swoon. 
The porter sighedi and when he came to himself he said 
to him, 'O my lord, what is it makes thee weep and who 
is she to whom thon alludest in these verses? Indeed, 
she cannot be but as dust to thy feet' Ibrahim made 
him no answer, but, rising, brought out a parcel of the 
richest women's clothes and said to him, 'Take this to 
thy harem.' So he carried it to his wife and she returned 
with him to the young man's lodging and found him 
weeping, whereupon quoth the porter to him, * Verily, 
thou breakest our hearts ! Tell us what fair one [thou 
desiresti and she shall be thy handmaid.' 'O unde^' 
answerol he, 'know that I am the son of El Khesib^ 
lord of Egpyt, and I am enamoured of Jemileh, daughter 
of the lord Aboulletth.' 'Allah! Allah!' exclaimed the 
porter's wife. 'O my brother, leave this talk, lest any 
hear of us and we perish. For there is not on the &ce 
of the earth a more masterful than she nor may any 
name to her the name of a man, for she is averse from 
men. Wherefore, O my son, turn from her to other 
than her.' 

When Ibrahim heard this, he wept sore^ and the porter 
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said to him, 'I have aotbing save tiljr life; but that I vfll 
Yenture for thy love and cootrive thee a means of brmging 
thee to thy desire/ Then they went out from hfan and on 
the morrow, he betook himself to the bath and donned 
a suit of royal raiment, after which he retmned to his 
lodging. Presently the potter and his wife came in to 
him and said, ' Know, O my Icnrd, that theie is a hump- 
backed taibr here who sews for the lady Jemikfa. Go 
thou to him and acquaint him with thy case ; peradyenture 
he will put thee in the way of attaining thy desire.' 

So Ibrahim arose and betaking himself to the shop of 
the humpbacked tailor, went in to him and found with 
him ten white slaves, as they were moons. He saluted 
them and they returned his greeting and made him sit 
down ; and indeed they rejoiced in him and were amaxed 
at his beauty and grace. Now he had torn his pocket 
with intent and he said to the hunchback, 'I desire that 
thou sew me up my pocket' So the tailor took a needle* 
ful of silk and sewed up his pocket; wfaeteapon Ibrahim 
gave him five dinars and returned to his lodging. Quoth 
the tailor, 'What have I done for this youth, that he 
should give me five dinars?' And be passed the nighty 
pondering his beauty and generosity. 

On the morrow Ibrahim returned to the shop and 
saluted the tailor, who returned his greeting and welcomed 
him and made much of him. Then he sat down and said 
to the hunchback, 'O uncle, sew up my pocke^ for I have 
torn it again.' 'On my head and eyes, O my son,* 
answered the tailor and sewed it up; whereupon Ibrahnn 
gave him ten dinars and he took them, ami^d at his 
beauty and generosity. Then said he, 'By Allah, O 
youths needs must there be a reason for this conduct of 
thine, for this is no matter of sewing up a pocket Tell 
me the truth of thy case. If thou be enamoured of ond 
of these boys, by Allah, there is not among them a 
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comelier ihtn thou, for they are all fts the dost of thf 
feet; and beho.'d, they are all thy slaves «od at thy- 
disposal Or if it be other than this, tell me.* * O uncle/ 
replied Ibrahim, 'this is no place for talk, for my case 
is strange and my affair extraordinary.' 'If it be so/' 
rejoined the tailor, 'come with me to a privy place.^ So 
saying, he took the youth by the hand and carrying Un 
into a chamber behind the shop, said, ' Now tdl me.' 

So Ibrahim related his whole stoty to the tailor, who 
was amazed at his speech and said, 'O my son, feer 
God [and have mercy] on thyself for she of whom tfami 
speakest is a virago and averse from men. Wherefore, O 
my brother, do thou guard thy tongue, or thoo wilt destanoy 
thyself.' AVhen Ibrahim heard the hunchback's words, he 
wept sore and clinging to the tailor's skirts, said, 'Help 
me^ O my lord, or I am a dead man; for I have left my 
kingdom and the kingdom of my fother and grandfather 
and am become a stranger and lonely in the lands ; nor 
can I endure without her.' When the tailor saw bow it 
was with him, he had compassion on him and said, 'O my 
son, I have bat my life and that I will venture for thy 
love, for thou makest my heart ache. [Come again] to* 
morrow [and meanwhile] I will contrive thee somewhat 
whereby thy heart shall be solaced' Ibrahimi called down 
blessings on him and returning to the khan, told the 
porter what the tailor had said, and he answered, ' Indeed, 
he hath dealt kindly with thee.' 

Next morning, the youth donned his richest clothes and 
taking a purse of money, repaired to the tailor and saluted 
him. Then he sat down and said, 'O ande, fulfil thy 
promise to me.' Quoth the hunchback, 'Arise forAright 
and .take three fat fowls and three ounces of sugar-candy 
and two small jugs of wine and a cup. Lay all these 
in a bag and to-morrow, after the morning-prayers, take 
boat with them, bidding the boatman row thee do«m 
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the rrra- bdow Baasonu If he say to thee, ** I cannot go 
£uther than a parasang [from the ciQr],'* do thou answer,- 
*Ab thou wilt;" but, when he shall have come so far» 
tempt him iHtb money to cany thee tether ; and the first 
gaiden tfioti' wilt see after this wi& be that of the ladf 
Jemildik Co up to the gate and thete thou wilt see twa 
high steps, carpeted with bfocade, and seated thereon 
a hunchbadc like unto me. Do thou complain to him 
cf Ay case and solicit his farour : it may be he will have 
compassion on thee and bring thee to the sight of her^ 
thoi^h but for a nf^oment from afar» This is all I can 
do for thee; and except he be moved to pity for thee^ 
we are dead men, thou and L This then is mycoimsel^ 
and the matter rests with God the Most High.' Quoth 
Ibrahiin, *1 seek aid of God; what He wills, is ; and there 
is no power and no virtue save in Him I ' Then he re* 
turned to his lodging and taking the things the tailor had 
named, liud them in a small bag. 

On the Buynrow, as soon as it was day, he went down to 
die bank of the Tigris, where he found a boatman asleep ; 
so he awoke him and giving him ten dinars, bade him roar 
him down the river bek>w Bassora. * O my lord,' answered 
the man, <[it must be] on condition that I go no iarther 
than a parasang ; for if I overpass that distance by a span, 
I am a K>st man, and thou too/ * Be it as thou wilt,' said 
Ibrahim. So he took him and dropped down the river 
with him till he drew near the garden, when he said to 
him, 'O my son, I can go no £mher; for, if I overpass 
this limit, we are both dead men.' Whereupon Ibrahim 
pulled out other ten dinars and g^ve them to him, sayings 
*Take this spending-money and better thy case there* 
withaL* The boatman was ashamed to refuse him and 
tared on with him, sayings *I commit the affair to God the Iffeftt 
Most Highr When th^ came to the garden, tiie youth hCQ&ltoi. 
arqee^ in his joy, whilst the boat was yet a spear's cast 

VOL. IX. 3 
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ftom the land, and springing ashore^ cast himself down, 
whilst the boatman turned and fled. 

Then Ibrahim went up to the garden-gate^ which stood 
open, and saw in the porch a couch of ivoxy, whereon sat 
a humpbacked man of pleasant &your, clad in gold-laced 
clothes and bearing in his hand a mace of silver, plated 
with gold So he hastened up to him and seizing his 
hand, kissed it ; whereupon quoth the hunchback, * O my 
son, who art thou and whence comest thou and who 
brought thee hither?' And indeed, when he saw the 
youth, he was amazed at his beauty. ' O unde^' answered 
Ibrabim, 'I am an ignorant boy and a stranger;' and he 
wept The hunchback took pity on him and taking him 
up on the couch, wiped away his tears and said to him, 
*No harm shall come to thee. If thou be in debt, may 
God quit thy debt ; and if thou be in fear, may He appease 
thy fear I' 'O uncle,' replied Ibrahim, 'I am neither in 
fear nor in debt, but have wealth in plenty, thanks to 
God.' *Then, O my. son,' rejoined the other, *what is 
thine occasion, that thou venturest thyself and thy beauty 
to a place, wherein is destruction?' 

So he told him his story and discovered to him his case^ 
whereupon he bowed his head awhile, then said to him, 
* Was it the humpbacked tailor who directed thee to me?' 
'Yes,' answered Ibrahim, and the keeper said, *This is 
my brother, and he is a blessed man. But, O my son, 
had not the love of thee gotten hold upon my heart and 
had I not taken compassion on thee, verily thou wert lost, 
thou and my brother and the porter of the khan and his 
wife. For know that this garden hath not its like on the 
face of the earth and that it is called the Garden of the 
Pearl, nor hath any entered it in all my life, except the 
Sultan and myself and its mistress Jemileh ; and I have 
dwell here twenty years and never yet saw any elae oome 
hither. Every kitty days the lady Jemileh comes hither in 
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a bark and lands in the midst of her women, under a 
canopy of satin, whose skirts ten damsels hold up witl^ 
hooks of gold, whilst she enters^ and I see nothing of her. 
Nevertheless, I have but my life and I will venture it for. 
thy sake:' 

Ibrahim kissed his hands and the keeper said to him, 
'Abide with me, till I contrive somewhat for thee.' Then 
be took him bj the hand and carried him into the garden, 
which when he saw, he deemed it Paradise, for therein 
were trees intertwining and tall palms and waters welling 
and birds carolling with various voices. Presently, the 
keeper brought him to a pavilion and said to him, 'This 
is where the lady Jemileh sitteth.' So he examined it and 
found it of the rarest of pleasure-places, full of all manner 
paintings in gold and ultramarine. It had four doors, to 
which one mounted by five steps, and in its midst was 
a basizi of water, to which led down steps of gold, set 
with precious stones. Midmost the pool was a fountain 
of gold, with figures, large and small, and water pouring 
fiiom their mouths ; and when, by reason of the issuing 
forth of the water, they piped and whistled in various 
tones, it seemed to the hearer as though be were in 
Paradise. Round the pavilion ran a channel^ of water, 
with conduits' of silver, and it was covered with brocade. 
To the left of the pavilion was a lattice of silver, giving 
upon a groen park, wherein were all manner wild cattle 
and gazelles and' hares, and on the right hand was another 
lattice, overlooking a meadow full of birds of all sorts, 

^ Syn. WAfter*wfaeel {sMygM), 

* Syn. water-pots (cawadis) belonging to a water-wheel. The whole 
of Uiis descripttoD of the pavilion and its environs is very confused and 
(probably) coinipt The story of Ibrahim and Jemileh is omitted from 
the BksUq Text of the work, and I cannot therefore avaU myself of 
this latter lor the parpote of ooUatloa and corrtctioa, asm imnimerahle 
ether instances* 
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waAling in Tarious voiees and bartidering the beoxers 
with delight 

The youth was ravished at aU he saw and sat down in 
the doorway by fhe gardener, who said to hin^ ^How 
deemest thou of my garden?' Quoth Ibrahim, <It is tbo 
Paradise of the world.' Whereat the gardener laughed 
and rising, was absent awhile and presently returned with 
a tray, full of fowls and quails and sweetmeats of sogac 
and other dainties, which he set before Ibiahim, sayings 
* Eat thy fill/ So he ate till he had enough, whereat the 
keeper rejoiced and toid, *By Allah, this is the fashioa 
of kings and kings' sons!* Then said he, *0 Ibcabam, 
what hast thou in yonder bag?' So he opened it bdam 
him and the keeper said, 'Take it with thee; it wiU aecvo 
thee when the lady Jemileh cometh ; for, wheft once Am 
is come, I shidl not he able to bring thee food' 

Then he rose and taking the youth by the hand, fasougbc 
him to a place over against the pavilion, where be nmie 
him a bower among the trees and said to him, 'Get thee 
up here, and when she comes, thou wilt see her and- $he 
win not see thee. When she sings, drink thou to- her 
singings and when she departs, God willing, thou ^alt 
return in safety whence thou camest This is -the best 
I can do for thee and on God be our dependence!' 
Ibrahim thanked him and would have kissed his hand, 
but he forbade him. Then he hud the bag in the bowaar 
and the keeper said to him, * O Ibrahim, walk about and 
cake thy pleasure in the garden and eat of its fruity for 
thy mistress's coming is appointed for to-morrow.' So be 
took his pleasure in the garden and ate of its fraitaj after 
which he passed the night with the keeper. 

When the mommg arose and gave forth its light and 
ahone^ he prayed the morning-prayer and presently the 
keeper came to him with a pale face^ and said te biooit 
* Rise, O my son, and go up into the bower j for the slavte^ 
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girb«it ocHne^ to let the pbce ta oider,. and she cometh 
after them ; and beware lest thou sfnt or sneese or blow lCf|[|t 
thy note; else we are dead men, thoa and L' So Ibrahim iKttclbft 
rose and went up bto the bower, whilst the keeper w^t 
away, saying, *0od gnmt thee saietyj O my son T 

Presently op came four slave-girls, whose like none ever 
saw, and entering the pavilion, put off their clothes and 
washed it Then they sprinkled it with rose-water and 
incensed it with ambergris and aloes-wood and spread 
it with brocade. After these came other fifty damsels, 
widi instiuments of music, and amongst them Jemileh, 
within a canopy of red brocade, the skirts whereof the 
slave-gills bore up with hooks of gold, till she had entered 
the. pavilion, so that Ibrahim saw nought of her nor of her 
dress. So he said m himself 'By Allah, all my labour is lost 1 
But needs must I wait to see how the case will be/ Then 
the damsels brought meat and drink and they ate and drank 
and washed their hands^ after which they set her a stool 
and she sat down. Then they all played on instruments of 
music and sang with ravishing voices, without compare* 

Presently, out came an old woman, a duenna, and 
clai^>ed her hands and danced, whilst the girls pulled 
her hither and thither, till the curtain was lifted and out 
came Jemileh, laughing. She was clad in [costlyj robes 
and ornaments, and on her head w^ a crown set with 
pearls and jewels. About her neck she wore a necklace 
of pearls and her waist was clasped with a girdle of 
chrysolite bugles, with tassels^ of rubies and pearls. The 
damsels kissed the earth before her, and when Ibrahim 
saw her, he took leave of his senses and his wit was dazed 
and his thought confounded for amazement at the sight of 
loveliness whose like is not on the face of the earth. He 
fdl faito a swoon and coming to himself weeping-qred, 
fedted the following verses : 

^ Lit. oofdib 



I see dKe nor niiBe eyes 1 shut, lest for a sptce Mj fids shoidd teH firara 

me the vision of thy face; 
For, thongh with ereiy glaiice I gased on thee for e'er, Mine «yet ancht 

not suffice thy beauties to embrace. 

Then said the old woman to the girls, ^ Let ten of yoti 
arise and dance and sing.' And Ibrahim said in himself, 
'I wish the lady Jemileh Would dance.* When the 
damsels had made an end of their dance, they came 
round the princess and said to her, ^O my lady, we would 
hatre thee dance amongst us, so the measure of our joy 
may be filled, for never saw we a more delightful day than 
this.' Quoth Ibrahim to himself, ' Doubtless the gates of 
heaven are open and God hath granted my prajrer.'^ 

Then the damsels kissed her feet and said to her, ' By 
Allah, we never saw thee light of heart as to-day ! ' Nor 
did they cease to importune her, till she put off her [outer] 
clothes and abode in a shift of cloth of gold, broidered 
with various jewels, discovering breasts that stood out like 
pomegranates and unveiling a face as it were the moon 
on the night of its full Then she began to dance, and 
Ibrahim beheld motions whose like he had never in his 
life seen, for she showed such rare skill and wonderful 
invention, that she made men forget the dancing of the 
bubbles in the wine<ups and called to mind the inclining of 
the turbans from the heads ; even as saith of her the poet : 

As she would, she was created, after such a wise (hat lo^ She in beauty's 
mould was fiMhioaed, perfect, neither less nor mo*. 

'Tis as if she had been moulded out of water of pure pearb; In each 
member ot her beauty is a very moon, I trow. 

^ According to Muslim tradition, when Che gates of heaven ai« opened 
(as on the Night of Power), all pnyers are granted. See note. Vol. V. 
P* 314* where^ by the way, the 26ih night of Ramazan is (by a clerical 
error, not discoTered m time for correction) omitted from the list ot 
nights one of which is supposed to be the Night of Power, 
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And as sahh another : 

A dancer, like a willowwand her shape ; her moTements sweet When I 

behoM, for ravishment my soul is like to fleet. 
Nor this nor t'other foot of her rests aye, wh^n she doth dance ; Tis as 

the fire wtlhia mj heart were undcnieath her fecL 

As he gazed upon her, she chanced to look up and saw 
him, whereupon her face changed and she said to her 
women, ' Sing ye till I come back to you.' Then, taking 
up a knife half a cubit long« she made towards him, saying, 
' There is no power and no virtue save in God the Most 
High, the Supreme 1 ' 

When Ibrahim saw this, he [well-nigh] lost his wits ; 
but, when she drew near him and her eyes fell upon his 
face, the knife dropped from her hand, and she exclaimed, 
'Glory to Him who turneth hearts!' Then said she to 
him, ' O youth, be of good cheer, for thou art safe from 
that thou fearest I ' Whereupon Ibrahim fell to weeping 
and she to wiping away his tears with her hand and 
saying, 'O youth, tell me who thou art, and what brought 
•thee hither.* He kissed the earth before her and clung 
to her skirt ; and she said, ' No harm shall come to thee ; 
for, by Allah, no male hath ever filled mine eyes^ but- 
thyself 1 Tell me^ then, who thou art' 

So he told her his story from first to last, whereat she 
marvelled and said to him, * O my lord, I conjure thee by 
Allah, tell me if thou be Ibrahim ben el Khesib?' <I 
am,' answered he» and she threw herself upon him, saying, 
' O my lord, it was thou madest me averse from men ; for, 
when I heard that there was in the land of Egypt a youth 
than whom there was no goodlier on the (ace of the earth, 
I fell in love with thee by report and my heart became 
enamoured of thee, for that which was told me of thy 
^ ie, none hath ever pleased mc. 
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surpassing comeliness, so thst I was, in vespect cCthoe^ 
even as saith the poet : 

My cur my eye prevented ia lovini; hin^ trpw I; For whiles die eai[|.i| 
dunces^ doth love before the eye. 

So praised be God who hath shown me thjr fiaioe! - Bn^ 
by Allah, had it b^en other than thou, I had cnici&ed iha 
keeper of the garden and the porter of the khan and the 
tailor and him who had recourse to them 1 But how diall 
I contrive for somewhat thou mayst eat, without the know- 
ledge of my women ? * Quoth Ibrahim, ' I have here wha^ 
we may eat and drink.* And he opened the bag befion^ 
her. She took a fowl and began to feed him and he t6 
feed her ; which when he saw, it seemed to him that thia 
was a dream. Then he brought out wbe and th^ drank, 
what while the damsels sang on > nor did they leave to d^ 
thus from mom to noon, when she rose and said, 'Go now 
and get thee a boat and await me in such a place, tiU I 
come to thee; for I have no patience left to brook sepa- 
ration from thee.' *0 liiy lady,* answered he, *I hauve 
with me a ship of my own, whose crew are in my hire, and 
they await me.' 'This is as we would have it,' rejoined 
Xl^t she and returning to her women, said to them, *Come, let 
iCCCtUlliL us go back to our palace.' 'Why should we rettnm now,* 
asked they, ' jseeing that we used to abide here three days?* 
Quoth she^ * I feel an exceeding oppression in myself as 
I were sicki and I fear lest this increase upon me.' 

So they answered, * We hear and obey,' and donning 
their dothes, went down to the river-bank and embarked; 
whereupon the keeper of the garden came up to Ibrahim 
and said to him, knowing not what had happened, ' O 
Ibrahim, thou hast not had the luck to enjoy the sight 
of her, and I fear lest she have seen thee, for it is her 
custom to abide here three days.' ' She saw me not, nor 
I her,' replied Ibrahim; 'for she came not forth of the 
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pHviKoQ.* *Tnie» O my fon,' rqoined the keeper; ^for^ 
had she seen thee^ we were both dead men:. but tarry 
with me till, she come again next week, and thou shalt see 
her and take thy fill of looking on her/ ' O my lord/ 
replied the prince, 'I have with me good and fear for it 
fAaieortXf I left men behind me and I fear lest they take 
advantage of my absence' ' O my son,' said the keeper, 
' it 18 grievous to me to part with thee -/, and he embraced 
hiai and bade fatm-fiurewelL - 

Tlien Ibrahim returned to the khan where he lodgeci^ 
and- foregathering with the doorkeepei^ took of him his 
good [that he had left with him]. Quoth the latter, 
'Good new% if it be the will of GodT^ But Ibrahim 
saidt 'I found no way to my desire, and now I am minded 
to xetum to n^ people.' Whereupon the porter w^pt; 
then taking 4ip his goods, he. carried them to the ship and 
hade* him £u€weU. Ibrahim repaired to the place which 
Jemiieh had appointed him and awaited her there till 
Jt grew darky when she came up^ disguised as a swash- 
buckler, with a round beard and her waist bound with 
w girdle. In one hand she held a bow and arrows and in 
the other a drawn sword, and she said to him, ^ Art thou 
Ibrahim, son of £1 Khesib^ lord of £gypt?' 'I am he,' 
answered the prince; and she said, *What good-for- 
nought art thou, that comest to debauch kings' daughters? 
Come» speak with the Sultan.'* 

Therewith he feU down in a swoon and the sailors well- 
Iiigh4ied in their skins for fear; but, when she saw what 
had betided her lover, she pulled off her beard and 
throwing down her sword, unbound the girdle ftom her 
waist, whereupon he knew her for the lady Jemileh and 
«aid to her, * By Allah, thou hast rent my heart in sunder ! ' 
Then said he to the boatmet^ ' Hasten the vesseVs course.' 

* A question,' « #. I trust thou hast good news? • 

* Ordinaiy fomnUa of summoiis before a king or magis t n Ua. 



So they spread the sail and putting ofi; farad oa with all 
dih'gence; nor was it many days before they readied 
Baghdad, where they saw a ship lying by the river-bank. 
When the sailors saw them, they cried oat to the crew, 
saying, ' Ho, such an one and such an one, we give you 
joy of your safety 1' Then they drove their ship against 
Ibrahim's and he looked and beheld Aboukasim cs 
Sendelani in the other boat 

When the latter saw them, he exclaimed, ' This is what 
I sought,* and he said to Ibrahim, * Praised be God for 
safety! Hast thou accomplished thine errand?' 'Yes/ 
answered the young man. Now Aboulcasim had a flambeau 
before him ; so he brought it near nnto Ibrahim's boat,i 
and when Jemileh saw him, she was troubled and her colour 
changed : but, when he saw her, he said, * Go ye in God*s 
safe keeping. I am bound to Bassoia, on an errand to 
the Sultan ; but the gift is for him who is present.'* Then 
he brought out a box of sweetmeats, wherein was henbane, 
and threw it into the boat : whereupon quoth Ibrahim to 
Jemileh, *0 solace of mine eyes, eat of this.' But die 
wept and said, *0 Ibrahim, knowest thou who that is?' 
^ Yes,' answered he, ' it is such an one.' Quoth she, ' He 
is my father's brother's son and sought me aforetime in 
marriage of my Anther; but I would not accept of him. 
And now he is gone to Bassore and most like he will lell 
my father of us.' 'O my lady,' rejoined Ibrahim, 'he wiH 
not reach Bassora, till we are at Mosul* But they knew 
not what lurked for them in the secret purpose of God. 

Then he ate of the sweetmeat, but hardly had it reached 
his stomach when he smote the ground with his head. 
[He lay insensible till] near dawn, when he sneezed and 
the henbane issued from his nostrils. With this, he 
opened his eyes and found himself naked and cast out 
among ruins ; so he buffeted his face and said, ' Doubtless 
* That he might sec Jemileh. * A popular saying. 
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this it a tifek that Es Sendelani bath played me.' And . 
he knew not whither he should go, for he had upon him 
nothing but his trousers. However, he rose and walked 
on a little, till he espied the prefect of police coming 
towards him, with a company of men with swords and 
staves; whereat he took fright and seeing a ruined bath, 
hid himself there. Presently, his foot stumbled at some> 
thing; so he put his hand on it, and it became befouled 
with btood He wiped his hand upon his trousers, un- 
knowing what had befooled it» and put it out a second 
time, when, behold, it fell upon a dead body, and the 
head came up in his hand He threw it down, saying, 
^ There is no power and no virtue save in God the Most 
High r and took refuge in one of the cabinets oC the 
bath. 

Presently, the prefect stopped at the door of the bath 
and said, *£nter this place and search.' So ten of them 
entered with cressets, and Ibrahim of his fear retired 
behind a wall and lookmg upon the dead body, saw it to 
be that of a young lady with a face like the full moon. 
She was dad in costly raiment and her head lay on one 
aide and her body on the other; and when he saw this, 
terror got hold upon his heart Then the prefect of police 
entered and said, 'Search the ccMmers of the bath.' So 
they entered the place where Iteihim was, and one of 
them, seeing him, came up to him with a knife, half a 
cubit long, in his hand When he drew near him, he 
said, 'Glory be to God, the Creator of this fair fece I O 
youth, whence art thou ? ' Then he took him by the hand 
and said, * O youth, why slewest thou this woman ? ' *By 
Allah,' replied Ibrahim, * I slew her not, nor know Inho 
alew her, and I entered not this place but in fear of you 1' 
And he told him his case, saying, ' God on thee, do me no 
wrong, for I am in concern for myself 1' Then he took 
him and carried him to the prefect, who, seeing the marks 
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XMt of blood on hk hands, said, 'This needs no proof: toSm 

iKCCcftX* off his head.' When Ibrahim heard this, he weptsori 

and Mcited die foBowing irerses, with the (cars sticaniing 

from his eyes : 

We tread the steps to us of destiny finewnt. For lie to whom « wfty*i 



Towi2kthoi«in,«id Im whose death isfoce-ofdaiaadTobeittiaQk^ 

land shall die ia noae but it. 



Then be gave a sob and fell down in a swoon ; and the 
headsman's heart was moved to pity for him and tut 
exclaimed, ^By Alkh, this is no muxdcrer^ faceV Bnt- 
the prelect said, 'Strike off his head*' So they seated him 
on the carpet of blood and bonod his eyes ; aftof which 
the headsman drew .his swocd and asking leave of tha 
prefect, was abont to strike off his head, whilst he cried 
out, saying, 'Alas, my sfmngeriiood T when he heard a 
noise of horse coming up and one cried out, 
• Leave hhn !: Stay thy hand, O headsman r 

How there was flor this a rare reason and an 
ordinary casae; and il was thus. £1 Khesib, k>id ^ 
£gypt, bad sent his chambcriam to the Khalif Harotta er 
Rahid with preaents and a letter, saying, ^ My soa hath 
been misring this year past, and I hear that he • is up 
Baghdad; wherefore I cmveof the boiuHj of the Vicar 
cf God that he make search far tidings of him and do his 
endeavour to find him and send him back to me by the 
diamberlaia' When the Khalif read the letter, he comr 
numded the chief of the police to search out the troth of 
the matter, and he accordingly proceeded to enquire after 
Ibrahim, till it was told him that- he was ,at Bassors^ 
whereupon he injGormed the Khalif, who wrote a letter {to 
the yioeroy] and giving it to the Chambtflain of £gyp^ 
bade him repair to Bassora and take with him a compaiqr 
of the vizier's followers. So, of his solicitude for tha 
son joi his hxd, the chamberlain set out forthright aa4 
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iM^ypened [bjr tke-imy] upon Ibrahim^ as he ^at upoathe 
«Hpet of blood. 

When the prefect law the chamberkin, he alighted to 
htm, and the latter said, 'What young man is that and 
what is his case?' The prefect told him how the mattet 
stood and the chamberlain said (and indeed he knew 
him not fer the son of the Snhan, lor that his charms 
were wasted [and his fevour changed] by reason of the 
much terror and afiUction he had snffeied), 'Verfly thb 
ycMing man hath no morderer^ fece/ And he bade looee 
him and bring him to him. So they loosed him and 
bronglit him to the chamberiain; who said to him, 'O 
youths tell me thy case and how comes this slain wonuui 
with thee.' Ibrahim looked at him and knowing hinv 
teid to hfan, VOnt on thee! Dost thou not know me? 
Am I not Ibrahim, son of thy lord? Belike tho« art 
come in quest of me/ 

With this the chamberlain considered him stiaitly and 
knowing him right well, threw himself at his feet; which 
iriien the prefect saw, his colour changed f and the 
chamberlain said to him, ^Out on thee, O tyrantl Was 
it thine intent to kill the son of my master £1 Khesib; 
lord of Egypt?' The prefect kissed his skirt» saying, 
' O my lord, how should I know him ? We found him m 
this plight and saw the damsel lying slain by his side/ 
' Out on thee 1 * rejoined the chamberlaia * Thou art not 
fit for the prefectshipi This is a lad of fifteen and 
he hath not killed a sparrow; so how should he be a 
mnrderer? Why didst thou not have patience with him 
and question him of his case?' 

Then the chamberlain and the prefect commanded to 
makeseardi for the young lady's murderer. So they 
mmAtKd the bath and finding him, btought him to the 
prefect, who carried him to the Khalif and acquainted 
him wkh that which had happened £r Reshid bade put 
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the mmderet to death and sending for Ibrahim, smiled 
in his face and said to him, 'Tell me thy.Moiy and that 
which hath betided thee' So he told him his story from 
first to last, and it was grievous to the Khali^ who called 
Me^our, his swordbearer, and said to him, ' Go straight- 
way and fall upon the liouse of Aboulcasim es Sendelani 
and bring me him and the young lady.' So he went forth 
at once and J^reaking into the house, found Jemileh bound 
with her hair and nigh upon death. So he loosed her 
and taking the pciinter, carried them both to the Khalif, 
who marvelled at Jemileh's beauty. Then he turned to 
Es Sendelani and said, ' Take him and cut off his hands, 
wherewith he beat this young lady ; then crucify him and 
deliver his goods and possessions to Ibrahim.' 

They did his bidding, ind as they were thus, in came 
Aboulleith, governor of Bassora, the lady Jemileh's &ther, 
seeking aid of the Khalif against Ibrahim ben d Khesib 
and complaining to him that the latter had taken his 
daughter. Quoth £r Reshid, 'He hath been the means 
of delivering her from torture and death.' Then he sent 
for Ibrahim, and when he came, he said to Aboulleith^ 
'Wilt thou not accept of this young man, son of the Sultan 
of Egypt, as husband to thy daugher?' 'Hearkening 
and obedience [are due] to God and to thee, O Com- 
inander of the Faithful,' replied Aboulleith; whereupon 
the Khalif summoned the Cadi and the witnesses and 
married the young lady to IbrahixiL Moreover, he gave 
him all Es Sendelani's good and equipped him for his 
return to his own country, where he abode with Jemileh 
in the utmost of delight and the most perfiact of content* 
ment, till there came to them the Destroyer of Delights 
and the Sunderer of Companies; and glory be to the 
[Ever-JLiving One who dieth not 1 
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ABOULHUSN OF KHORASSAN. 

The Khalif £1 Mutezid Billah^ was a high-spirited and 
Boble-inmded prince; he had in Baghdad six hundred 
viriers and no whit of the affairs of the folk was hidden 
from him. He went forth one day, he and Ibn Hemdoun,> 
to divert himself with observing his subjects and hearing 
the latest news of the folk, and being overtaken with the 
heats of noonday, they turned aside from the main 
thoroughfare into a little by-street, at the upper end 
whereof they saw a handsome and high-builded house, 
discoursing of its owner with the tongue of praise. They 
sat down at the gate to rest, and presently out came two 
servants, as they were moons on their fourteenth nighL; 
Quoth one of them to hb fellow, 'Would some guest 
would seek admission I My master will not eat but with 
guests and we are come lo this hour and I have seen 
no one.' 

. The Khalif marvelled at their speech and said, ^This i^ 
a proof of the hospitality of the master of the house; 
needs must we go in to him and note his generosity, and 
this shall be a means of favour betiding him from us.' 
So he said to the servant, 'Ask leave of thy master for the 
admission of a company ' of strangers.' For it was th^ 
Khalifs wont, wbenas he was minded to observe his 
subjects, to disguise himself in a merchant's habit. The 

> AbooUbbu el Mntezid BilUh, sixteenih Khalif of die Abbftside 
dynasty, A.D. 892-902. 

' Hemdaa iba Hemdoan, a wdl-known noble and warrior of the time, 
fcnnder of the great house of the Benou, Ilemdui, the chiefs of which 
attained to such power and eminence under £1 Matezid^s successors, as 
Princes of Masai, Aleppo, etc. 

' The Khalif was apparently accompanied by other attendants, besides 
Ibn Hemdonn. 
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servant went in and told his master, who rejoiced and 
risings came out to them in person. He was a comelj 
and well-fatoured nun, clad in a tunic of'.Nbhapour 
[silk] and a gold-laced mantle; and he dripped with 
scented waters and wore a ring' of rabies on his hand. 
When he saw them, he said to them, ^ Wdcome and faif 
welcome to the lords who do us the utmost of favour b^ 
their coming 1* So they entered the house and found it 
such as would make a man forget home and family, for 
1ff{^ it was as it were a i^ece of Paradise. Within it was a 
iKtCCUC. garden, full of all kinds of trees, confounding the be^ 
holder, and its dwelling-places were furnished with costly 
furniture. They sat down and the Khalif sat looking at 
the house and the furniture. 

(Quoth Ibn Hemdoun), I looked at the Khalif and savr 
his countenance change, and being wont to know from 
his &ce whether he was pleased or angry, said to mysdC 
'I wonder what has vexed him.' Then they brought 
ft golden basin and we washed our hands, after whkli 
they spread a silken doth and set thereon a taUe of 
bamboo. When the covers were taken off the dishes, 
we saw therein meats [costly] as the flowers of Sprang 
in the season of their utmost scardty, in pairs and singly, 
and the host said, *[£at,] O my lords, in the name of God ! 
By Allah, hunger pricks me ; so favour me by eating of 
this food, ad is the fashion of the noble.' 

Then he fdl to tearing fowls apart and laying them 
before us, laughing the while and repeating verses and 
telling stories and talking gaily with quaint and pleasant 
sayings such as sorted with the entertainment We ate 
and drank, then removed to another room, which con- 
founded the beholder with its beauty and wbidi reeked 
with exquisite perfumes. Here they brought us a tray 
of freshly-gathered fruiu and delicious sweetmeats, where&t 
our joys redoubled and our' cares ceased. But withal the 
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Kbalif ceased not to w^ar a frowning face and smiled not 
at that which gladdened the soul, albeit it was his wont 
to love mirth and merriment and the putting away of cares, 
and I knew that he was free from envy and no oppressor. 
So I said to myself, * I wonder what is the cause of his 
moroseness and ill-humour.' 

Presently they brought the wine-tray, the uniter of 
friends, and clarified wine in flagons of gold and crystal 
and silver, and the host smote with a wand of bamboo 
on the door of an inner chamber, whereupon it opened 
and out came three damsels, high-bosomed maids, with 
faces like the sun at the fourth [hour] of the day, one 
a lute-player, another a harpist and the third a dancer. 
Then he set before us fruits and confections and drew, 
between us and the damsels a curtain of brocade, with 
tassels of silk and rings of gold. The Khalif paid no 
heed to all this, but said to the host, who knew not who 
was in his company, *Art thou noble?' *No, my lord,' 
answered he; 'I am but a man of the sons of the 
merchants and am known among the folk as Aboulhusn. 
Ali, son of Ahmed of Khorassan.' 

Quoth the Khalif, * Dost thou know me, O man?' 'By 
Allah, O my lord,' answered he, ' I have no knowledge of 
either of your worships 1 ' Then said I to him, ' O man, 
this is the Commander of the Faithful El Mutezid Billah, 
grandson of £1 Mutawekkil ala Allah.' Whereupon he 
rose and kissed the ground before the Khalif, trembling 
for fear of him. Then said he, 'O Commander of the 
Faithful, I conjure thee by the vhtue of thy pious 
ancestors, if thou have seen in me any shortcoming or 
lack of good manners in thy presence, do thou forgive 
mel'. 'As for that which thou bast done with us of 
IXQspitaliiy,' replied the Khalif 'nothing could have ex-: 
ceeded it; and as for that wherewith I have to reproach 
thee here, if thou tell me the truth respecting it and it 
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commend itself to my reason, thou shalt be saved from 
me ; but, if thou tell me not the truth, I will take thee 
with manifest proof and punish thee as I have never yet 
punished any/ 

' God forbid that I should tell thee a lie ! ' answered 
the host ' But what is it that thou reproachest to me, O 
Commander of the Faithful?' Quoth the Khalif, 'Since 
I entered thy house and looked upon its goodliness, I 
have noted the furniture and vessels therein, nay, even to 
thy clothes, and behold, on alt of them is the name of my 
grandfather^ £1 Mutawekkil ala Allah.'^ 'Yes,' answered 
Aboulhusa 'O Commander of the Faithful (may God 
protect thee), truth is thine inner and sincerity thine outer 
garment and none may speak other than truly in thy 
presence.' The Khalif bade him be seated and said, 
'Tell us«' So he sat down and said, 'Know, O Com- 
mander of the Faithful, whom God stablish with His aid 
and encompass with His bounties, that there is not a 
richer in Baghdad than am I nor than was my father : but 
do thou grant me thine ears and eyes and understanding, 
whilst I expound to thee the cause of that which thoa 
reproachest to me.' Quoth the Khalif, 'Say thy say.' 

' Know then, O Commander of the Faithful,' began 
Aboulhusn, 'that my father belonged to the markets of 
the money-changers and druggists and linendrapers and 
had in each a shop and an agent and all kinds of goods. 
Moreover, behind the money-changer's shop he had an 
apartment, where he might be private, appointing the 
shop for buying and selling. His wealth was beyond 
count and limit, but he had no child other than myself 
and he loved me and was tenderly solicitous over me. 
When his last hour was at hand, he called me to him and 
commended my mother to my care and charged me to fear 
God the Most High. Then he died, may God have mercy 
} Tenth Khalif of the house of Abbas, A.x>. 84(^861. . 
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upon him and continue the Commander of the Faithful 
[on life !] And I gave myself up to pleasure and eating 
and drinking and took to myself friends and comrades 
and boon<ompanions. My mother used to forbid me 
from this and to blame me for it, but I would not hear a 
word from her, till my money was all gone, when I sold 
my lands and houses and nought was left me save the 
house in which I now dwell, and it is a goodly house, O 
Commander of the Faithful. 

So I said to my mother, ''I wish to sell the house. ** 
**0 my son," answered she, ''if thou sell it, thou wilt be 
dishonoured and wilt have no place wherein to take 
shelter." Quoth I, '' It is worth five thousand dinars, and 
with one thousand thereof I will buy me another house 
and trade with the rest" "Wilt thou sell it to me at that 
price?" asked she; and I replied, "Yes." Whereupon she 
went to a coffer and opening it, took out a porcelain 
vessel, wherein were five thousand dinars. When I saw 
this, meseemed the house was all gold and she said to 
me, "O my son, think not that this is of thy father's good 
By Allah, it was of my own father's money and I have 
treasured it up against a time of need; for, in thy father's 
time, I had no need of it." 

I took the money from her and fell again to feasting 
and merry-making with my friends, without heeding my 
mother's words and admonitions, till the five thousand 
dinars came to an end, when I said to her, " I wish to sell 
the house." " O my son," answeeed she, " I forbade thoe 
from selling k before, of my knowledge that thou hadst 
need of it; so how wilt thou sell it a second time?" 
Quoth I, " Do not multiply words upon me, for I must 
and will sell it." "Then sdl it to me for fifteen thousand 
dmars," said she, "on condition that I take charge of thine 
•fiiiirs." So I sokl her the house at that price and gave 
up my afiairs into her charge, whereupon she sought out 
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tny father's factors and gave each of them a thousand 
dinars, keeping the rest in her own hands and ordering 
the outgoings and the incomings. Moreover she gave me 
money to trade withal and said to me, ''Sit thoa in thy 
father's shop." So I took up my abode in the chamber 
behind the shop in the market of the money-changers, 
and my friends came and bought of me and I sold to 
them ; whereby I profited well and my wealth increased. 
When my mother saw me in this fair way, she discovered 
to me that which she had treasured up of jewels and pearls 
and gold, and I bought back my houses and lands that 
I had wasted and my wealth became great as before. 
I abode thus for some time, and the factors of my father 
came to me and I gave them goods, and I built me a 
second chamber behind the shop. 

One day, as I sat in my shop, according to my wont^ 
there came up to me a damsel, never saw eyes a £[drer than 
she of fevour, and said, ** Is this the shop of Abouihusn AH 
ibn Ahmed el Khurasani ? " •* Yes,** answered I. " Where 
is he ? " asked she. *^ I am he," said I, and indeed my wit 
was dazed at the excess of her loveliness. She sat down 
and said to me, '^Bid thy servant count me out three 
hundred dinars." So I bade him give her that sum and 
he counted it out to her and she took it and went away, 
kaving me stupefied. Quoth my clerk to me, •* Dost thou 
know her?" And I answered, "No, by Allah r' «Then 
why," asked he, "didst thou bid me give her the money?" 
"By Allah," replied I, "I knew not what t said, of my 
amazement at her beauty and grace!" Then he rose 
and followed her, without my knowledge, but presently 
returned, weeping and with the mark of a blow on his 
face. I asked him what ailed him, and he said, ** I followed 
the damsel, to see whither she went; but, when she was 
awareof me, she turned and dealt me this blow and all 
but put out my eye." 
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After this, a month passed, without my seeing her, and 
I abode bewildered for love of her ; but, at the end of this 
time, she came again and saluted me, whereat I was like 
to fly for joy. She asked me how I did and said to me, 
** Belike thou saidst to thyself, ' What manner of trickstress 
is this, who hath taken my money and made ofif ? "* '* By 
Allah, O my lady,'* answered I, ^' my money and my life 
are all at thy service 1" With this she unveiled herself 
and sat down to rest, with the jewels and ornaments 
playing over her face and bosons. Presently, she said to 
me, " Give me three hundred dinars.*' " I hear and obey," 
answered I and counted out to her the money. She took 
it and went away and I said to my servant, ^' Follow her.' 
So he followed her, but relumed mumchance, and some 
time passed without my seeing her. But, as I was sitting 
one day, she came up to me and after talking awhile, said 
to me, " Give me five hundred dinars, for I have occasion 
for them.*' I would have said to her, '> Why should I give 
thee my money ? " But excess of passion hindered me from 
speaking; for, whenever I saw her, I trembled in every 
limb and my colour paled and I forgot what I would have 
said and became even as saith the poet : 

I may not chance to look on her on unexpected wise, But so amazed am 
I, I scarce can answer, for surprise. 

So I counted her out the five hundred dinars and she 
took them and went away; whereupon I arose and fol- 
lowed her myself, till she came to the jewel-market, where 
she stopped at a man's shop and took of him a necklace. 
Then she turned and seeing me, said, '*Fay [him] five 
hundred dinars for me." When the jeweller saw me, he 
rose to me and made much jol me,, and I.s^^^a him, 
"Give her the necklace an^ \^J^ V/^^^ atjny cbai^e.'' 
** I hear and obey," replied lie,' and sHe Jtopk it and went^Nfgftt 
away. I followed her, tiU'siiij'aunf? to Vbe ' Ti^rii *ahd ^IWCCUf, 
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took boat there^ whereupon I signed to the ground, as 
who should say, '' I kiss it before thee.** She went of^ 
laughing, and I stood, watching her, till I saw her land 
and enter a palace, which when I considered, I knew it 
for the palace of the Khalif El MutawekkiL So I turned 
back, with all the trouble in the world ^len on my heart, 
for she had had of me three thousand dinars, and I said 
in myself, ''She hath taken my money and ravished my 
wit, and belike I shall lose my life for lore of her." 

Then I returned home and told my mother all that had 
befallen me, and she said, *^ O my son, beware how thou 
have to do with her after this, or thou art a lost man.** 
When I went to my shop, my factor in the drug-market, 
who was a very old man, came to me and said, '' O my 
lord, how is it that I see thee in ill case and with marks of 
chagrin upon thee ? Tell me what ails thee.** So I told 
him all that had befallen me with her and he said, ''O 
my son, this is one of the women of the palace of the 
Commander of the Faithful and indeed she is the Khalifs 
favourite : so do thou reckon the money [expended] for 
the sake of God the Most High^ and occupy thyself no 
more with her. If she come again, beware lest she have 
to do with thee and tell me of this, that I may contrive 
thee somewhat, lest perdition betide thee.** Then he went 
away and left me with a flame of fire in my heart 

At the end of the month she came again and I rejoiced 
in her with an exceeding joy* Quoth she, •* What ailed 
thee to follow me ? " And I said, ** Excess of passion that 
is in my heart urged me to this," and I wept before her. 
She wept out of pity for me and said, ** By AQah, there is 
not in thy heart aught of passion, but in mine is more ! 

: Put hon 'Shall I-^o ?,- ^y.^AUah, I have no resource but to 
•see the(; thus once «a Itfoo^? Then she gave me a bill, 
•sa; ipge /' Carry.thjs tp sj^c)i an one, who b my factor, and 

^-t r ; * t ' • • ^ ^ • • ' * »'**• *'or nothing. 
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take of him what is named therein." But I replied, « I 
have no need of money ; be my money and my life thy 
sacrifice 1* Quoth she, "I wiU assuredly contrive thee 
a means of access to me, whatever trouble it cost me." 
Then she took leave of me and went away ; whilst I 
repaired to the old druggist and told him what had passed. 
He went with me to the Khalifs palace, which I knew 
for that which the lady had entered ; and be was at a loss 
for a device. 

Presently he espied a tailor sitting with his Journeymen 
at work in his shop, opposite the lattice giving upon the 
river-bank, and said to me, ^ Yonder is one by whom thou 
shalt come to thy desire ; but first tear thy pocket and go 
to him and bid him sew it up. When he hath done this, 
give him ten dinars." *' I hear and obey," answered I and 
Uking two pieces of Greek brocade, went to the tailor 
and bade him make of them four suits, two with surcoats 
and two without When he had made an end of cutting 
them out and sewing them, I gave him to his hire much 
more than of wont, and he put out his hand to me with 
the dothes ; but I said, " Take them for thyself and those 
who are with thee." And I fell to sitting with him and 
sittmg long. Moreover, I bespoke of him other clothes 
and bade him hang them out in front of his shop, that 
the folk might see them and buy them. He did as I bade 
him, and whoso came forth of the palace and aught of the 
clothes pleased him, I made him a present thereof even 
to the doorkeeper. 

One day, the tailor said to me, '* O my son, I would have 
Ihee tell me the triith of thy case ; for thou hast bespoken 
of me a hundred costly suits, each worth much money, 
and hast given the most of them to the folk. This is no 
merchant's fashion, for a merchant calleth an account for 
[every] dirhem, and what can be the sum of thy capital 
and what thy gam every year, that thou givest these gifts ? 
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Tell tne then the truth of thy case, that I may fuither 
thee to thy desire." Then, ** I conjure thee by God/' 
added he, •'[tell me,] art thou not in love?" "Yes," 
answered I ; and he said, " With whom ? " Quoth I, *^ With 
one of the women of the Khalifs palace/' And he 
exclaimed, " May God put them^ to shame 1 How long 
shall they seduce the folk ? Knowest thou her name ? " 
** No," answered I ; and he said, *• Describe her to me," 
So I described her to him and he sud, " Out on it I This 
is the favourite lutanist of the Khalif £1 Mutawekkil. 
But she hath a servant, and A6 thou clap up a friendship 
with him ; it may be he shall be the means of thy having 
access to her." 

As we were talking, out came the servant in question 
from the palace, as he were the moon on its fourteenth 
night Now I had before me the clothes that the tailor 
had made me, and they were of brocade of all colourSi 
He began to look at them and examine them; then he 
came up to me and I rose and saluted him. ** Who art 
thou?" asked he; and I answered, "I am a man of the 
merchants." Quoth he, "Wilt thou sell these clothes?" 
"Yes," replied I. So he chose out five of them and said 
to me, " How much these five ?" Quoth I, " They are a 
present from me to thee, in earnest of friendship between 
us." At this he rejoiced and I went home and fetching 
a suit embroidered with jewels and jacinths, worth three 
thousand dinars, gave it to him* 

He accepted it and carrying me into a room within 
the palace, said to me, "What is thy name among the 
merchants ? " Quoth I, " I am a man of them." * " Verily," 
rejoined he, " I misdoubt me of thine affair." " Why so ? " 
asked L " Because," answered he, " thou hast bestowed 
on me a great matter* and won my heart therewith, and 

* i.e. never mind my name. 

' ue. thou hast made me a magnificent present 
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I doubt not but thou art Aboulhusn of KhoAsdan th« 
money-changer." With this I fell aweeping and he said 
to me, *< Why dost thou weep? By Allah, she for whom 
thoo weepest is yet more passionately in love with thee 
than thou with hert And indeed her case with thee 
is notorious among all the women of the palace. But 
what wouldst thou have?'' Quoth I, "I would have thee 
succour me in my affliction." So he appointed me for tho 
morrow and I returned home. 

Next morning, I betook myself to him and waited in 
his chamber till he came, when he said to me, "Know 
that, when she returned to her apartment yesternight^ 
after having made an end of her service about the Khalifa 
person, I related to her all that passed between me and 
thee and she is minded to foregather with thee. So 
abide thou with me till the end of tlie day." Accord- 
ingly I abode with him till dark, when he brought me 
a shirt of gold-inwoven stuff and a suit of the Khalifs 
apparel and clothing me therein, incensed me^ and I 
became most like the Klialid Then he brought mq to 
a gallery with rows of doors on each side and said to me^ 
** These are the lodgings of the chief of the slave-girls; 
and when thou passest along the gallery, do thou lay 
a bean at each door, — ^for it is the Khalifs wont to do this 
every night, — till thou come to the second passage on thy 2Cfg%t 
right hand, when thou wilt see a door with a threshold of tlctCdxiL 
alabaster. Touch it with thy hand; or, if thou wilt, count 
the doors, so many, and enter the one whose marks are 
thus and thus. There thy mistress will see thee and take 
thee in with her. As for thy coming forth, God will make 
it easy to me, though I carry thee out in a chest." 

Then he left me and returned, whilst I went on, count- 
mg the doors and laying at each a bean. When I bad 

^ f>. scented him with the fragrant smoke of burning aloes-wood or 
ambergris.^' 
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reached the middle of the gallery, I heard ft great nms^ 
and saw the light of flambeaux coming towards tne. As 
the light drew near me, I looked at it and behdd the 
Khalif himself, surrounded by die skve^Is carrying 
flambeaux, and I heard one of the women [by whose door 
I had passed] say to another, ^O my sister, have we two 
Khalifs? Verily, the Khalif hath already passed by my 
chamber and laid the bean at my door, as is his won^ an4 
I smelt the perfumes and essences on him, and now I see 
the light of his flambeaux, and here he comes with them.** 
*< Indeed this is a strange thing," replied the other; ^'fpr 
none would dare disguise himself in the Khalifs habit" 

Then the light drew near me, whilst I trembled in every 
limb ; and up came an eunuch, crying out to the women 
and saying, ^'Hither I" Whereupon Aey turned aside to 
one of the chambers and entered Then they came out 
again and went on till they came to the chamber of my 
mistress and I heard the Khalif say, *< Whose chamber 
is this ? ** They answered, ** This is the chamber of Shejeret 
ed Durr.** And he said, ''CaU her.** So they called her 
and she came out and kissed the feet of the Khalif, who 
said to her, *'Wilt thou drink to-night?" Quoth she, 
** But for thy presence and the looking on thy face, I would 
not drink, for I have no mind to wine this night'* Then 
said the Khalif to the eunuch, '^Bid the treasurer give 
her such a necklace.'* And he commanded to enter her 
chamber. So the torches entered before him and he 
followed them into the apartment 

At the same moment, there came up to me a damsel, 
the lustre of whose &ce outshone that of the flambeau 
m her hand, and said, ^Who is diis?" Then she laid 
hold of me and carrying me into one of the chambers, 
said tome, ''Who art thou?" I kissed the earth before 
her, saying, " I implore thee by Allah, O my lady, spare 
my blood and have pity on me and commend thyself unto 
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God by saving my lifel'* And I wept for fear of death. 
Quoth she, '' Doubtless, thou art a thie£" " No, by Allah/' 
answered I, **I am no tbie^ Seest thou on me the signs 
of thieves?'' ^'Tell me the truth of thy case/ said she, 
*'and I will put thee in safety.'* So I said, *' I am a silly, 
Ignorant lover, whom passion and my ignorance have 
moved to do as thou seest, so that I am fallen into this 
peril'' Quoth she, ''Abide here till I come back to thee." 

Then she went out and presently returning with some 
of her maids' clothes, dad me therein and bade me follow 
her. So I followed her till she came to her apartment 
and bade me enter. I went in and she brought me to a 
couch, whereon was a splendid carpet, and said, ''Sit 
down here: no harm shall befall thee. A^ thou not 
Aboulhusn el Khurasani, the money-changer?" And I 
answered, "Yes." ** May God spare thy blood," rejoined 
she, "an thou speak truth 1 If thou be a thieff thou art 
a lost man, more by token that thou art dressed in the 
Khalifs habit and perfumed with his scents. But, if thou 
be indeed Aboulhusn, thou art safe and no hurt shall come 
to thee^ for that thou art the lover of Shejeret ed Durr, 
who is my sister and stinteth never to name thee and 
tell us how she took of thee money, yet wast thou not 
chagrined, and how thou didst follow her to the river* 
bank and madest as thou wouldst kiss the ground in her 
honour; and her heart is yet more aflame for thee than 
thine for her. But how earnest dioa hither? Was it by 
her order or without? [If she hath bidden thee unto 
this,] she hath imperilled thy lifa But what seekest thou 
in foregathering with her ? " 

"By Allah, O aaylady," replied I, "it is I who have 
ventured my own life, and my desire in foregathering with 
her is but to look on her and hear her speech." And she 
said, "Thou hast spoken well" "O my lady,* added I, 
"God is my witness that my soul prompteth me to no 
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transgression against her honour.* Quoth she» *<In this 
intent may God deliver theel Indeed compassion for 
thee hath taken hold upon my heart." Then she called 
her maid and said to her, " Go to Shejeret ed Durr and say 
to her, *Thy sister salutes thee and bids thee to her; so 
favour her by coming to her this night, according to thy 
wont, for her breast is straitened.'" So the maid went 
out and presently returning, told her mistress that Shejeret 
ed Durr said, ** May God bless me with thy long life and 
make me thy ransom 1 By Allah, hadst thou bidden me 
to other than this, I had not hesitated; but the Khalifs 
meagrims constrain me and thou knowest my rank with 
him."^ But the other said to her maid, "Return to her 
and say, ^Nothing will serve but thou must come to my 
mistress, upon a privy matter between her and thee.' ^ 
. So the maid went out again and presently returned with 
the lady, whose face shone like the fiill moon* Her 
sister met her and embraced her; then said she, "Ho, 
Aboulhusn, come forth to her and kiss her hands." Now 
I was in a closet within the apartment; so I came out; 
and when my mistress saw me, she threw herself upon me 
and stramed me to her bosom, saying, " How camest thou 
in the Khalifs clothes and his ornaments and per&mes? 
Tell me what hath befallen thee." So I related to her all 
that had befallen me and what I had suffered for fright 
and so forth ; and she said, ** What thou hast endured for 
my sake is grievous to me, and praised be God who hath 
appointed the issue to be safety, and the fulfilment of 
safety is in thy entering my lodging and that of my sister." 
Then she carried me to her own apartment, saying to her 
sister, "I have made a covenant with him that I will not 
foregather with him unlawfully ; but, as he hath ventured 
himself and incurred this great peril, I will be even as 

^ t,e, the Khalifhath a headache and I cannot leave him, and thou 
knowest the rank I huld In his favour. 
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earth for his treading and as dust to his shoes." <<In this Kt^^t 
intent may God deliver him !" replied her sister. *<Thoa IfCCCCUHL 
Shalt see," added my mistress, ** how I will do, so I may 
foregather with him in the way of law, and needs must I 
hvish my heart's blood to contrive thfa." 

As we were in talk,, we heard a great noise and turning, 
saw the Khalif making for her lodging, of the greatness 
of the store, he set by her; whereupon she hid' me in an 
underground chamber and shut down the trapdoor upon 
me. Then she went out to meet the Khalif, who entered 
and sa^ down, whilst she stood before him, to serve him, 
and commanded to bring wine. Now the Khalif loved a 
damsel by name Benjeh, who was the motlier of £1 Mutezz 
Billah;' but they had fallen out and in the pride of her 
beauty and graces she. would not [offer to] make peace 
with him, nor, for the dignity of the Khalifate and the 
Kingship, would he [offer to] make peace with her nor 
humble himself to her, albeit his heart was aflame with 
passion for her, but sought to divert his mind from her 
with her mates among the slave-girls and with going in to 
them in their chambers. Now he loved Shejeret ed Dun's 
singing: so he bade her sing. Accordingly she took the 
lute and tuning i^ sang the following verses : 

I nuuvel at the mtUess stress of fate against ns two And how it stintec^ 

having wrought onr nnion to nndo. 
1 held aloof from thee, till, '* Love he knoweth not,*' 'twas said And di4 

thee visit, till 'twas said, ** He lacks of patience due." 
Add to my transport, love of her, each night, and aolacement Of love% 

the Resoirection be thy day of rendezvous t 
She hath a skin fike veiy silk and a soft speech and sweet i Giadous to 

all, her words are nor too many nor too few. 
Two eyes she hath, quoth God Most High, ^' Be,** and forthright they 

were : Even with the reason as doth wme^ so with the hearts they do. 

^ Son and third successor of EI Matawekkil and thirteenth Khalif of 
the house of Abbas, A.D. 866-9* 
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When the Khalif heard these verses, he was moved 
to exceeding ^ delight, and I also was moved to delight 
in my hiding-place, and but for the bounty of God the 
Most High, I had cried out and we had been discovered. 
Then she sang these also : 

I cUp him close and still my sottl doth yearn for him fnll fain ; Can 
angbt of straiter onion be than clips for lovers twain ? 

I kiss his moatb, to do away my beat ; but evay Isim, Ah^k 1 doth 
only aggravate the transport of my pain ; 

Ai 'twere, indeed, nntil my Jieart oar souls commin^ed saw, Nonglit 
could it of its thirst for him on anywise assain* 

The Khalif was delighted and said, "O Shejeret ed Durr, 
ask a boon of me.'' "O Commander of the Faithful,* 
answered she, 'U ask of thee my freedom, for the sake 
of the reward that is therein."* "Thou art free for the 
love of God/' said he; whereupon she kissed the earth 
before him. Quoth he, "Take the hite and sing me 
somewhat on the subject of my slave-giri, of wbom 
I am enamoured : the folk seek my approof and I seek 
hers." So she took the lute and sang as follows : 

Lady of beauty, that hast done away my piety,* I cannot brook, what* 

e*er betide, to live withouten thee ; 
So, or with humbleness, that best befiiteth love, I'll gain Hiy favour^ 

or with might, that best befitteth kings like me. 

The Khalif was charmed with these verses and saidl^ 
" Now sing me somewhat setting out my case with three 
damsels, who hold the reins of my heart and hinder my 
repose; and they are thyself and this froward one and 
another I will not name, who hath oot like her."' So she 

^ t.A for the take of earning a rewaid from God for thy good deed* 

* i.#. my abstention from women on religious grounds. 

' Muna/nrek, This clause may also perhaps be rendered, '' about 

whom there is no dispute '* (mMttalsetrk)^ ta, who is not at present in 

question. 
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took the lute and playing a lively measure^ sang the 
following verses : 

There are three lovely maidens, the reins of me that s\ray : Within my 

heart's high places they lord it night and day. 
There's none in all creation can bow me to his will ; Yet I obey these 

maidens and they my will gainsay. 
This is of Jjore's dominion* whereby they oreicome A prouder than my 

empire and force it still obey. 

The Khalif manrelled exceedingly at the aptness of 
these Terses to his case and the delight [to which they 
moved him] inclined him to reconciliation with the 
refractory damsel So he went forth and made for her 
lodging, whither a Blave-gid forewent him and acquainted 
her with the Khalif s coming. She came to meet him and 
kissed die earth before him ; then she kissed his feet and 
he was reconciled to her and she to him. 

Meanwhile Shejeret ed Durr came to me^ rejoicing, and 
said, ^ I am become free by thy blessed coming I Surely 
God will help me in thai which I shall contrive, so I may 
for^iather with thee in the way of Ia\r." And I said, 
''Praised be Godl" As we were talking, m came her 
servant) to whom we related that which had passed, and 
he said, " Praised be God who hath made the affair to end 
well, and we imptore Him to crown His frtvours with thy 
safe going-out hence !" Presently, in came my mistress's 
sister, whose name was Fatir, and Shejeret ed Durr said 
to her, " O my sister, how shall we do to bring him out 
of the palace in safely? For God hath vouchsafed me 
emancipation and by the blessing of his coming, I am 
become a free woman.** Quoth Fatir, '<! see nothing 
for it but to dress him in a woman's habit.'' So she 
brought me a suit of women's clothes and chid me 
therein; and I went out forthwith; but, when I came 
to the midst of the palace, I found the Khalif seated 
there, with the eunuchs in attendance upon him. 
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When he saw me, he misdoubted of me exceedingly 
and said to his attendants, " Hasten and bring me yonder 
damsel" So they brought me back to him and raised the 
Teil from my face, which when he saw, he knew me and 
questioned me of my case. I told him the whole tratfa, 
hiding nought, and when he heard my story, he bethoitght 
himself awhile, then rose and going into Shejeret ed 
Durr's chamber, said to her, *' How couldst thou prefer 
one of the sons of the merchants before me?'' She 
kissed the earth before him and told him her story from 
first to last, in accordance with the truth ; wherewith he 
had compassion upon her and his heart relented to her 
and he excused her by reason of love and its coiiditioD& 
Then he went away and her servant came in to her and 
said, *^Be of good cheer; for, irfien thy lover came belore 
the Khalif, he questioned him and he told him that which 
thou toldest him, word by word." 

Presently the Khalif returned and calling me before him^ 
said to me, ^ What made tfiee dare to violate the palace 
of the Khali&te?" **0 Commander of the Faithful,'' 
answered I, "it was my ignorance and passion and my 
confidence in thy demency and generosity that led me to 
this." And I wept and kissed the earth before him. Then 
said he, *^I pardon you both," and bade me beseated. So I 
sat down and he sent for the Cadi Ahmed ibn Abi Dawud^ 
and married me to her. Then he commanded to make 
over to me all that was hers and they brought her to me 
in bridal processions in her lodging. After three days, 
I went forth and transported all her goods and gear to 
my own house; so all that thou hast seen, O Commander 

^ Ahmed ibn Abi Dumad {Dawud is an error of the text), a well- 
known man of letters and jurist of the time. He was Cadi of the Cadis 
{Le. Chancellor) under £1 Mutawekkil and his two immediate pi«* 
decessors El Mutesim and £1 Waihic Billah (Vathek^, 

' <*./. they celebrated our wedding. 
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of the Fntfafol, in mj hrase and whereof thou susfdoabtest 
is of her numriage-equipege* 

After this, she said to me^ one day, " Know that ; El 
Mntawekkil is a generous man and I fear lest he bethink 
him of lUb or that some one of the envious remind him 
of as; wherefore I have it in mmd to do somewhat that 
may ensure us against this." *' And what is that? "asked L 
Quoth she^ ** 1 mean to ask his leave to go the pilgrimage 
and renounce^ singii^." " This is well thought," answered 
I ; buty as we were talking, in came a messenger from the 
Kbalif to seek her, for that El Mutawekkil loved her sing- 
ing. So die went with the officer and did her service to 
the Xlhali^ who said to her, ^' Sever not thysdf from us."? 
And she answered, " I hear and obey." 

One day, after this, she went to him, he having sent for 
her, aooocding to his wont ; but, before I knew, she came 
back, with her clothes torn and her eyes full of tears. At 
this I was alarmed, misdoubting me that he had com* 
manded to seise upon us, and said, **We are God's and 
to Him we return I Is £1 Mutawekkil wroth with us ? " 
•' Where is £1 MutawekkU ? " answered she. << Verily, Bl 
MtttawekkiFs rule is ended and his trace is blotted out 1" 
Quoth I, ''Tell me what hath hiq>pened." And she said, 
*^ He was seated behind the curtain, drinking, with £1 
Feth ben Khacan' and Sedekeh ben Sedekeh, triien his 
son £1 Muntesir fell upon him, with a company of the 
Tuiks,^ and slew him; and mirth was turned to miseiy 

^ lit repent oC The pntctice of music, vocal and htttmmental, is 
deprecated by the strict Muslim, in accoidanoe with a tiaditioii hi whidi 
the Prophet is said to have ezpicssed disapproval of these aits. 

* i.e. do not absent thyself finom ns. The Arabic idiom is ahnost 
exactly eqnlYalent to onr coIloqQial phrase^ "to cut any one.** 

» See note^ VoL IV. p. 289. 

* i,e, of the Torldsh body-gnard, first enrolled by Ei Motesim, El 
Matawekkil's lather and predecessor, a corps of mercenaries to whose 
disorderly and orerbearing behaviour may ht attributed a great part of 
the troubles and dissensions which led to the ultimate fall of the Khaliliate. 

▼OL. IX. 5 
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and fiur fortune to weeping and lamentation. So I fled, 
I and the maid, and God saved os." When I heard this, 
O Commander of the Faithful, I arose forthright and went 
down to Bassora, where the news reached me of the 
fiUIing out of war between £1 Muntesir and El Mustain ;^ 
wherefore I was affirighted and tran^xnrted my wife and 
all my good to Bassonu This^ then, is my story, O 
Commander of the Faithful, nor have I added to nor 
diminished the truth by a syllable. So all that thou seest 
in my houses bearing the name of thy grand&ther £1 
Mutawekkil, is of his bounty to us, and the source of our 
fortune is from thy noble ancestors; for indeed ye are 
people of munificence and a mine of generosity.* 

The Khalif marvelled at his story and rejoiced therein 
With an exceeding joy : and Aboulhusn brought forth to 
him the lady and the children she had borne him, and 
they kissed the earth before the Khalif, who marveQed at 
their beauty. Then he called for inkhom and paper and 
wrote Aboulhusn a patent of exemption from taxes on 
his lands and houses for twenty years. Moreover, he 
rejoiced in him and made him his boon-companion, till 
time sundered them and they took up their abode in the 
tombs, after having dwelt in palaces; and glory be to 
God, the Most Merciful King I 

^ Brother of £1 Munteur (who died of remorse ft few months after 
his father's mttrder), and twelfth Khalif of the house of Abbai^ A.D. 
862-6. 
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KEMEREZZEMAN AND THE JEWELLER'S WIPE« 

There was once, of old time, a merchant called 
Abdurrehman, whom God had blessed with a son and 
daughter, and for then: much beauty and grace, he named 
the girl Kaukeb es Sebah^ and the boy Kemerezzeman.' 
When he saw what God had vouchsafcMl them of beauty 
and grace and brightness and symmetry, he feared for 
them from the eyes of the beholders ' and the tongues of 
the envious and the craft of* the crafty and the wiles of 
the profligate and shut them up from the folk in a house 
for the space of fourteen years, during which time none 
saw them save their parents and a slave-girl who waited 
on them. Now their father recited the Koran,^ even as 
God sent it down, as also did their mother, wherefore she 
taught her daughter to read and recite it and he his son,, 
till they had both gotten it by heart Moreover, they 
both learned from their parents writing and reckoning and 
all manner of knowledge and accomplishment and needed 
no master. 

When Kemerezzeman came to years of manhood, his 
mother said to her husband, 'How long wilt thou keep 
thy son Kemerezzeman sequestered from the eyes of the 
folk? Is he a boy or a girl ? * And he answerec^ 'A boy.' 
' If he be a boy,' rejoined she, * why dost thou not carry 
him to the bazaar and seat him in thy shop, that he may 
know the folk and they him, to the intent that it may 
become notorious among them that he is thy son, and do 
thou teach him to buy and sell Belike somewhat may 
betide thee ; so shall the folk know him for thy son and 
he shall lay his hand on thy leavings. But, if tliou die, 

^ Star of themorntng. * Moon of the time. 

* ia. the evil eye. ^ ii> knew it by heart 
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AS tlie CMe BOW is, and he say to the folk, **! am die son 
of the merchant Abdurrehman," they will not believe him, 
but win say, '< We have never seen thee and knew not that 
he had a son;" wherefore the magistrates will take thy 
goodd and thy son will be despoiled In like manner, 
I mean to make my daughter known among the folk, so 
haply some one of her own condition may demand her 
in marriage and we will marry her to him and rgoice 
IMMtfai her.' Quoth he, <[I did thus] of my fear for them 
iKCalxib. of the eyes of the folk and because I feve Aem and love 
is exceeding jealous, and well saith he who made the 
following verses : 

Fm jealous of myself and of my sight for thee And of thy self and phoe 

and time aiKl.Fate*s decree. 
Though in mine eye for aje I set thee, ne'er, I trow, Of Qakm strait and 

dose should I aweaxy be. 
Ay, if with me thoa wert united every hoar Until the Judgment Day, 

'twould scarce suffice to me.* 

*Put thy trust in God,' said his wife, 'for no harm 
betideth him whom He protecteth, and cany him with 
thee this very day to the shop.' 

Then she clad the boy in the richest of clothes and he 
became a ravishment to all who looked on him and an 
affliction to the hearts of lovers. His father took him and 
carried him to the market, whilst all who saw him were 
ravished with him and accosted him, kissing his hand 
and saluting him. Quoth one, 'The sun hath risen in 
such a place and shineth in the market,* and another, 
'The place of rising of the full moon is in such a quarter;' 
and a third, 'The new moon of the Festival [of the 
breaking of the fast of Ramazan] hath appeared to the 
creatures of God.' And they went on to allude to the boy 
in talk and call down blessings upon him. 

Abdurrehman rated the folk for following the boy, 
to gaze upon him, for Aey crowded upon him, behind 
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and befote ; and he was abashed at thdr taU^ but could 
not hinder them from talking; so he fdl to reviling the 
bojr's mother and cursing her for that she had been the 
canse o| his bringmg him out Then he walked on till 
he reached his shop and opening it, sat down and seated 
his son before him : after which he looked out and saw 
the thoroQghfare blocked with people, for all the passers- 
byt going and coming, stopped before the shop^ to gaze 
OD that fidtwfiiced one, and conid not leave him and all the 
men and women crowded about him, applpig to them- 
selves tiie words of him who saith : 

ThoQ didst beauty create a temptation to us And takUt, * O my senrants 

fear [Me and abstain].' 
Beboldy Tboa art lovely and loveUnMs knr'st : How, tben, sball Thy 

craatTDvs firom loving n&ain ? 

When Abdurrehman saw the folk thus crowding about 
him and standing in rows, men and women, to gaze upon 
his son, he was sore abashed and confounded and knew 
not what to do; but presently there came up from the end 
of the bazaar a man of the wandering dervishes, dad in 
haircloth garments, [the apparel] of the pious servants 
of God and seeing Kemerezzeman sitting there as he were 
a willow wand springing from a mound of saffron, wept 
copiously and recited the following verses : 

I saw a sapling on a sand-bill glow. As 'twere a moon at fall and all 

a^^ow. 
'Thy name?' I questioned, and he said, ' A pearL' Qaoth I, ' Mine t 

Mine I' bat he replied, 'No I No 1'^ 

Then he fell to walking, now drawing near and now 
moving away, and wiping his gray hairs with his right 
hand, whilst the heart of the crowd was cloven asunder 

^ This Ihie in the original contuns one of the word^jhigles of whidi 
Orientals ar« so fcrnd, ie. i^-ite (pearlX XsV Z^/ (Mine t Mine and 

Ui lal (Sol Hoi). 



for reverence of him. When he looked upon the boy, 
his eyes were dazzled and his wit confonndedi and the 
saying of the poet was exemplified in him : 

What while yon &!r-&ced loreling was in a certain place Aal the new 

moon of Shawwal^ shone glittering from his face. 
There came a reverend elder, who walked with leisure pace : His steps 

a staff supported and in his looks the trace 

Of abstinent devoutness-was plain onto the sight. 
The days he had made proof of end eke the lights essayed ; Itt lawful 

and unlawful he had not tputd to wade. 
He had been love-distiacted for minion and fog maid And to a skewex^s 

likeness worn down was he and frayed ; 

But wasted bones were lert him, with parchment skin bedight 
A Moor^ in this same fashion the sheikh himsdf did show, For by his 

side a youngling was ever seen to go : 
He in the love of women an Udhri* was^ I trow; In eidwr awde^ 

seductive and throughly versed, for lo^ 

Zeid' was to him as Zeyneb,* to .wit, and wench as wight 
Distraught he was with pasaon for this and th' other fair ; He mourned 

the camp, bewailing the ruins bleak and bare :' 
01 his excess of longing, thou'dst deem him, as it were^ A saqpluig that 

the zephyr still bendeth here and there. ' 

Cold-heartedness pertaineth to stones alone aright, 

' Specially bright in the eyes of the Muslim, as by its appearance 
putting an end to the long fast of Ramazan, 

* Vdr. << Persian" (Macnaghten). The inhabitants of Northern 
Africa have always had the reputation of being debauched. 

' t\e, a member of the tribe of the Benou Udlireh, see note, VoL IL 
p. 227. 

* iV. in the love of girls and boys. 

' Generic name for men. * Ditto for women. 

7 i.A he was a reciter of erotic verses, always constructed by the Arabs 
after certain well-known patterns, handed down from the prse-lslamite 
poets, of which the commonest and most celebrated was that which 
introduces the lover halting by the ruins of the camp where his beloved 
dwelt aforetime and bewailing its desertion. The.invention of this fona 
•f opening or (so to speak) poetic *' gambit " is attributed to the greatest 
of the poets of the Time of Ignontaoe^ i,e. the prinoely baid Imnlcm 
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Y(»% in the my of puuoii expericnood was he, Sh«p-witt«d la LoWs 

nutten and quick indeed to see. 
He'd proTe Loye's hard and easy, its valley and its sea, And bock and 

doe delighted to clip indiflTrently ; 

He burnt alike when beardless and when his beard was white.^ 

Then he came up to the boy and gave him a sprig* of 
sweet basil, whereupon his ^Either put his hand to his 
pouch and gave him some small matter of money, saying, 
*Take thy portion, O dervish, and go thy ways.' He took 
the money, but sat down on the bench before the shop, 
opposite the lad, and fell to gazing upon him and heaving 
sigh upon sigh, whilst the tears flowed like springs welling 
forth. The folk began to look at him and remark upon 
him, some saying, 'All dervishes are lewd fellows,' and 
other some, 'Verily, this dervishes heart is set on fire for 
love of this youth.* 

When Abdurrehman saw this, he said to the boy, *Come, 
O my son, let us shut the shop and go home, for it boots 
not to buy and sell this day; and may God requite thy 
mother that which she hath done with us, for it is she 
who hath brought all this about!' Then said he to the 
dervish, *Rise, that I may shut my shop.' So the dervish 
rose and Abdurrehman shut his shop and taking his son, 
went away. The dervish and the folk followed them, till 
they reached their dwelling, when Kemerezzeman went 
in and his father, turning to the dervish, said to him, 
'What wouldst thou, O dervish, and why do I see thee 
weep?' *0 my lord,' answered he, • I would foin be thy 
guest this night, for the guest is the guest of God.' Quoth 
the merchant, * Welcome to the guest of God I Enter, 

^ The foregoing Cinqnains are rendered more than nsnally obscure 
by the excessive nse, in the original, of the figure of enallage, so em- 
barrassingly common in Arabic verse. Owing to this feature, it cannot 
with certainty be made out whether certain passages refer to the o3d 
man or the boy spoken of. * Or root (nnr). 
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TXUfH O dervish r But he said in Umsel^ ^f he be e&ainoined 
ttCCCCUb* of the boy and require him of lewdness, needs must I slay 
him this night and bury him secretly. But, if thoe be no 
lewdness in him, the guest shall eat his portion.' 

Then he brought him into a saloon, where he left Mm 
with Kemerezseman, after he had said prifiiy to the latter, 
*0 my son, when I am gone out, sit tboa beside the 
dervish and sport with him and provoke him to dallknce. 
I will watch you from the window overlooking the saloon, 
and if he seek of thee lewdness, I will come down to him 
and slay him.' So^ as soon as Kemerezseman was akxie 
with the dervish, he sat down by him, and the latter began 
to look upon him and sigh and weep^ Whenever the lad 
spoke to him, he answered him kindly, trembling the 
while and groaning and sobbing, and thus he did tiU the 
evening meal was brought in, when he fell to eating, with 
his eyes on Kemeresseman, but stinted not ftom weeinng. 
When a fourth part of the night was past and talk was 
ended and the time of sleep come, Abdurrehman said to 
the lad, 'O my son, apply thyself to the service of thine 
uncle the dervish and gainsay him not : ' and would have 
gone out; but the dervish said to him, * O my lord, carry 
thy son with thee or sleep with u&' ' Nay,' answeted the 
merchant; *my sou shall lie with thee: peradventure diy 
soul may desire somewhat, and he will do thine occasion 
and wait upon thee.* Then he went out and sat down in 
an adjoining room, wherein was a window giving upon the 
saloon. 

As soon as he had left them, the lad came up to the 
dervish and began to provoke him and make advances 
to him, whereupon he waxed wroth and said, 'What talk 
is this, O my son? I take refuge with God from Satan 
the Stoned 1 O my God, indeed this is an iniquity that 
pleaseth Thee notl Hold off from me, O my sonl' So 
saying, he arose and sat down at a distance ; but the boy 
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fbUowed him and threw himself upon him, saying, ^O 
derriah, why wilt thou deny thyself the delight of my 
possession, seeing that my h^ut loveth thee?' With this 
the dervish's anger redoubled and he said, * An thou reftain 
aot firom me» I will call thy father and tell him of thee.' 
Quoth Kemereneman, *My fiither knows my mind to thee 
and it may not be that he will hinder me : so heal thoo 
my heart Why dost thou hold off fiom me? Do I not 
please thee ? ' 'By Allah, O my son,' answered the dervish, 
* I will not do this, though I be hewn in pieces with sharp 
swoids ! ' And he repeated the saying of the poet : 

My hcsrt the fidrdesiredi, both wench Mid wi^; IiighForall I see: 

yet pasion leads not my wit awvy. 
N«y, thoQgh I still behold tben morning and eventide, Nor sodomite^ 

bdieve me^ nor whoremoqger am L 

Then he wept and said, * Arise, open the door, that I 
may go my way, for I will lie no longer in this place.' 
Therewith he rose to his feet ; but the boy caught hold of 
him, saying, ' Look at the brightness of my face and the 
redness of my cheeks and the softness of my sides and the 
daintiness of my lips.' Moreover he discovered to him a 
1^ that would put to shame wine and cupbearer^ and 
gaied on him with looks that would baffle enchantment 
and enchanter; for be was surpassing of loveliness and 
full of tender Uandishment, even as saith of him the poet : 

I never can fois«t hfan, since of intent the fair A kg to me discovered, 

as flashing peari it were. 
So marvd not if on me the flesh should rise ; for lo, the J}$j of 

Resunection's a day of shanks laid bare.* 

^ A play npoa the words laM (oblique case of Mr, leg) and mkit 

cnpoearer* 

3 The JTmrn (kviii. 42) calls the Judgment Day <<a day [when] 
fhmn^ shall be uncovered," i./. a day of preparation for great stress or 
tnvafl, such as a battle or other emergency^ to meet which men roll up 
their long wide trousers and tuck their sldrts widiin their (^les. The 
neanhig of the dottbk«entendre in the tot is sufficiently obvious. 
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Then he displajred to him his bosom, sayings 'Look at 
mj breasts. Thej ate goodlier than girls' bieasis and my 
spittle is sweeter than sugar-candy. So leave scniple and 
abstinence and cast off piety and devoutness and take tfay 
delight of my possession and enjoy my beauty. Fear 
nothing, for thou art safe from hurt, and leave this dubiess, 
for it is an ill habit.' And he went on to discover to him 
his hidden charms, striving to turn the reins of his reason 
with his [graceful] bendings, whilst the dervish averted 
his face and said, * I seek refuge with God i Shame upon 
thee, O my son ! This is a forbidden thing, and I will 
not do it, no, not even in sleep.' The boy pressed upon 
him, but the dervish escaped from him and turning 
towards Mecca, addressed himself to prayer. 

When Kemerezzeman saw him praying, he left him till 
he had prayed a two-bow prayer and saluted,^ when he 
would have accosted him again; but the dervish again 
repeated the intent' and prayed a second two-bow prayer, 
and thus he did a third and a fourth and a fifth time. 
Quoth Kemerezzeman, *What pmyers are these? Art 
thou minded to take flight upon the clouds? Thou lettest 
slip our delight, whilst thou passest the whole night in 
the prayer-niche.' So saying, he threw himself upon the 
dervish and kissed him between the eyes: and he said, 
'O my son, put away from thee the devil and betake thee 
to the obedience of the Compassionate One.' Quoth 
Kemerezzeman, *An thou do not with me that which I 
wish, I will call my father and say to him, ^The dervish 
is minded to do lewdness with me." ^Vhereupon he will 
come in to thee and beat thee, till thy bones be broken 
upon thy flesh.' 

All this while Abdurrehman was watching with his eyes 

^ i.e, said, '* Peace be on ns and on all the righteous servants of God I" 
terminal formula of prayer. 
' £n niyA; ui. " I purpose to pnj sack and such prayers.** 
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and hearkening with his ears; and lie was certified that 
there was no lewdness in the derrish and said in himself, 
* An he were a lewd fellow, he had not stood out against 
all this importunity/ The boy continued to beguile the 
dervish and every time he addressed himself to prayer, 
he interrupted him, till at last he waxed exceeding wroth 
with him and was rough with him and beat him. Kemer- 
ezzeman wept and his father came in and wiped away 
his tears and comforted hun. Then said he to the 
dervish, «0 my brother, since thou art on this wise, why 
didst thou weep and sigh, when thou sawest my son? Is 
there a reason for this?' 'Yes,' answered the dervish; 
and Abdurrehman continued, 'When I saw thee weep 
at sight of my son, I deemed evil of thee and bade the 
boy do with thee thus, that I might try thee, purposing in 
myself if I saw thee require him of lewdness, to come 
in upon ^ee and slay thee. But, when I saw thy carriage 
towards him, I knew thee for one of those who are 
virtuous to the utmost But, God on thee, tell me the 
cause of thy weeping I ' 

The dervish sighed and said, 'O my lord, fret not 
a closed^ wound.' But the merchant said, * Nothing will 
serve but thou must tell me.' ' Know, then,' began the 
other, ' that I am a dervish who wander in the lands and 
the countries, admonishing myself by the traces* of the 
Creator of Night and Day. It chanced that one Friday 
I entered the city of Bassora in the forenoon of the day TSl^t 
and saw the shops open and full of all manner wares and OCCCCbAL 
goods and meat and drink; but they were deserted and 
there was in them neither man nor woman nor girl nor 
boy : nor in the markets and the streets was there dog 
nor cat nor yet voice heard nor creature seen. I marvelled 
at this and said to myself, '' I wonder whither the people 
of the city are gone with their dog$ and cats and what 
^ Lit* qoiescent (/aJkin). * Or works. 
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hath <:od done with them?" Now I was ahhungied, 
so I took hot bread from a l)aker*s oven and going into 
an oilman's shop, spread the bread with butter and honey 
and ate. Then I entered the shop of a sherbet-seller and 
drank what I would; after which, seemg a cofiee^op 
open, I went in and saw the pots on the fire, full of 
coffee ; bat there was no one there. So I drank mj fill 
and said, ''Verily, this is a strange thmgl It seems as 
if death had stricken the people of this city and they had 
all died forthright, or as if they had taken fright at some- 
thing that hath befallen them and fled, without having 
time to close their shops.** 

As I pondered thb matter, I heaxd a sound of drums 
beating; whereat I was afraid and hid myself: then, 
looking out through a crevice, I saw fourscore damsels, 
like moons, come walking through the market^ two by two, 
with uncovered heads and faces displayed; and in their 
midst a young lady, riding- on a horse that could hardly 
move its feet for that which was upon it of trappings and 
housings. Her fieure was unveiled, and she was adorned 
with the costliest ornaments and clad in the richest of 
miment and covered with gold and silver and jewels. 
About her neck she wore a collar of gold and on her 
bosom were necklaces of the same metal; her wrists were 
clasped with bracelets, that shone like stars, and her ankles 
with bangles of gold set with precious stones. The slave- 
girls walked before her and behind and on her right 
and left and before her was a damsel girt with a great 
ffword, with hilts of emerald and hangers of gold, set 
with jewels. 

When the young lady came to where I lay hid, she 
checked her horse and said, " O damsels, I hear a noise 
of somewhat within yonder shop : so do ye search it, lest 
there be one hidden there, with intent to look upon us, 
whilst we have our &ces unveiled." So they searched the 
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shop opposite that in which I lay hid, whikt I abode 
in tenor; and presently I saw them come forth with a man 
and heard them say to her, "O our lady, we found a man 
there and here he is before thee." Quoth she to the 
damsel with the sword, '' Strike off his head." So she 
went up to him and smote off his head and they passed 
on, leaving the dead man Ij^ing on the ground When 
I saw this, I was affrighted; but my heart was taken with 
love of the young lady. 

After awhile, the people reappeaxed and every one who 
had a shop entered it; whilst the folk b^an to come and 
go in the markets and gathered about the slain man, 
staring at him. Then I came forth from my hiding-place 
by stealth, and none took note of me; but love of the 
lady bad gotten possession of my heart, and I Ix^an 
to enquire of her privily; but none gave me news of her* 
So I left Bassora, with a heart torn with loveof her; and 
when I came upon this thy son,^ I saw him to be the likest 
ci all creatures to the young lady ; wherefore he minded 
me of her and his sight revived the fire of passion in me 
and kindled anew in my heart the flames of love-longing 
and distraaion.' Then he wept passing sore and said, 
* O my lord, I conjure thee by Allah, open the door to me, 
so I may go my way 1 ' So Abdurrehman opened the door 
and he went forth. 

As for Kemerezzeman, when he heard the dervish's 
story, his heart was taken with love of the kidy and 
passion got the masteiy of hioi and longing and dis* 
traction raged in him ; so, on the monow, he said to his 
fiuher, *Ali the sons of the merchants travel in the lands, 
to attain their desire, nor is there one of them but his 
father provideth him with merchandise, wherewith he may. 
travel and traffic for gain. Why, then, O my father, dost 
thou not provide me with merchandise, so I may travel 
with it and try my luck?' *0 my son,' answered 
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Abdurrehman, 'the merchants [of whom thou speakest] 
lack of money ; so they send their sons abroad for the 
sake of profit and gain and the getting of the goods of 
the world: But I have wealth in plenty nor do I covet 
[more]: so why should I exile thee [from thy tiatiTe 
land?] Indeed, I cannot brook to be parted from thee 
an hour, more by token that thou art unique in beanty 
and grace and perfection and I fear for thee.' But 
Kemerezzeman said, 'O my father, nothing will serve 
but thou must fomish me with merchandise wherewithal 
to travel; else wSL I take thee at unawares and flee^ 
though without goods or money. So, if thou wish to 
pleasure my heart, make ready for me merchandise^ that I 
may travel and divert myself by viewing foreign countries.' 

Abdurrehman, seeing his son enamoured of travel, 
acquainted his wife with this, saying, 'Thy son would 
have me provide him with merchandise, so he may travel 
therewith in strange countries, albeit travel is travail' 
'What is there should mislike thee in this?' answered 
she. 'This is the wont of the sons of the merchants 
and they all vie with one another in glorying in travel and 
gain.' Quoth he, 'Most of the merchants are poor and 
seek increase of good ; but I have wealth galore.' ' More 
of a good thing hurteth not,' replied she; 'and if thoa 
comply not with his wish, I will furnish him of my own 
monies.' Quoth Abdurrehman, 'I fear strangerhood for 
him, for it is rife in trouble.* But she said, 'There is no 
harm in strangerhood, when it leads to gain ; and [if we 
do not according to his wish], our son will go away and 
we shall seek him and find him not and be dishonoured 
among the folk.' The merchant accepted his wife's 
counsel and provided his son with merchandise, to the 
value of fourscore and ten thousand dinars, whilst his 
mother gave him a purse containing forty jewels of price, 
the least of the value of one of which was five hundred 
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dinai8» saying, 'O my son^ be oaeful of these jewels, fiv 
they will be of service to thee.' 

Kemerezzeman took the jewek and laid them in a bdt^ 
which he buckled about his waist; then he set out for 
Bassora with his goods and stayed not till there remained jNfigl^t 
but a day's journey between that city and himself; when llCCCClxtlif* 
the [wild] Arabs came out upon him and stripped him 
and slew his men and servants; but he himself lay down 
among the slain and smeared himself with blood, so that 
the Bedouins took him for dead and left him and made 
off with their booty. When they had gone their ways, he 
arose, having nought left but the jewels in his girdle, and 
fared on till he came to Bassora. It chanced that his 
entry was on a Friday and the town was empty of folk, 
even as the dervish had told him. He found the streets 
deserted and the shops open- and full of goods; so he ate 
and drank and looked about him. Presently, he heard 
drums beating and hid himself in a shop^ till the slave- 
girls came up, when he looked at them and seeing the 
young lady riding amongst them, love and longing took 
him and passion and distraction overcame him, so that he 
could hardly stand. After awhile, the people reappeared 
and the markets became full Whereupon he went to the 
bazaar and sold one of his jewels to a jeweller there for 
a thousand dinars, with which he returned to his place and 
passed the night there. 

Next morning he changed his clothes and going to the 
bath, came forth as he were the full moon. Then he sold 
other four stones for four thousand dinars and sauntered 
about the streets of Bassora, clad in the costliest of 
raiment, till he came to a market, where he saw a barber's 
shopi So he went in to the barber, who shaved his head, 
and clapping up an acquaintance with him, said to him, 
'O my father, I am a stranger in these parts and yesterday 
I entered this city and found it void of inhabitants, nor 
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was there in it any living soul, man nor genie. Then 
I saw a company of slave-girls and amongst them a young 
lady riding in state/ And he went on to tell him all he 
had seen. 'O my son/ said the barber, *hast thou told 
any but me of this?* And he answered, *Na' *Then, 
O my son/ rejoined the barber, 'beware of mentioning 
this before any but me ; for all cannot keep a secret and 
thou art but a lad and I fear lest the talk travel from folk 
to folky tin it reach those whom it concerns and they kill 
thee. For know, O my son, that thi§ thou hast seen, none 
ever heard nor knew*in other than this city. As for the 
people of Bassora, they are dying of this vexation; for 
every Friday forenoon they shut up the dogs and cats, to 
hinder them from going about the streets, and all the 
people of the dty enter the mosques, where they lock the 
doors on them, and not one of them can pass about 
the market nor even look out of window; nor knoweth 
any the cause of this calamity. But to-night I will question 
my wife of it, for she is a midwife and enters the houses of 
the notables and knows all the news of the city. And if 
it please God the Most High, do thou come to me to- 
morrow and I will tell thee what she shall have told me.' 

With this Kemerezzeman pulled out a handfrd of gold 
and said to him, * O my father, take this gold and give it 
to thy wife, for she is become my mother.' Then he gave 
him a second handful, saying 'Take this for thyself 
Whereupon quoth the barber, 'O my son, sit thou in thy 
place, till I go to my wife and ask her and bring thee news 
of the true state of the case.' So saying, he left him in the 
shop and going home, acquainted his wife with the young 
man's case, saying, 'I would have thee tell me the truth of 
this afiair, so I may tell it to this young merchant, for he 
hath set his heart on knowing the reason why men and 
beasts are forbidden the streets every Friday forenoon; 
and methinks he is in love, for he is open-handed and 
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generous, and if we tell him [what he would know], we 
shall get great good of him.' Quoth she^ 'Go back and 
say to hun, *' Come and speak with thy mother my wife, 
for she salutes thee and says to thee, 'The thing is 
done.''^' 

So he returned to the shop» where he found Kemerezze- 
man sitting awaiting him and gave him his wife's message. 
Then he carried him in to her and she gave him welcome 
and bade him sit down; whereupon be pulled out a 
hundred dinars and gave them to her, saying, 'O my 
mother, tell me who this young la^y is.' ' Know, O my 
son/ answered she^ 'that there came a jewel to the Sultan 
of Bassora from the King of Hind, and he was minded to 
have it pierced. So he called all the jewellers together 
and said to them, " I wish you to pierce me this jewel 
Whoso pierces it, I will give him whatsoever he shall ask; 
but if he break it, I will cut off his head." At this they 
were afraid and said, " O king of the sl^^ a jewel is^soon 
spoilt and there are few who can pierce them without 
injury, for most of them have a flaw. So do not thou 
impose upon us a task to which we are unable ; for we 
cannot avail to pierce this jewel. However, the syndic of 
our guild is more experienced than we.** "And who is 
your syndic P'* asked the king. '' Master Ubeid," answered 
they. "He is more versed than we in this art and hath 
wealth galore and exceeding skill. So do thou send for 
him and bid him pierce thee this jeweL" Accordmgly, 
the king sent for Ubeid and bade him pierce the jewel, 
imposing on him the condition aforesaid. He took it and 
pierced it to the liking of the king, who said to him, 
"Ask a boon of me, O master 1" "O king of the age," 
answered he, "have patience with me till to-morrow." 

Now the reason of this was that he wished to take 
counsel with his wife, who is the young lady thou sawest 
riding in state; for he loveth her with an exceeding love, 
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•ad of the greatness of his love for her^ he doth mmgbt 
without consalting her; wherefore he put off asking tiil 
the morrow. When he went home, he said to her, " I have 
pierced the king a jewel and he hath granted me a boon ; 
bat I put off asking till to-morrow, that I might consult 
thee. So what dost thou wish, that I may ask it?" Quoth 
she, ''We have riches such as fires may not consume; but, 
if thou love me, ask of the king that he make proclama- 
tion in the streets of Bassora that all the towndblk shall 
every Friday enter the mosques, two hours before the hour 
of prayer, so none, great or small, may abide in the town, 
except they be in the mosques or in the houses and the 
doors be locked upon them, and that all the shops of the 
town be left open. Then will I ride with my women 
through the city and none shall look on me from window 
or lattice ; and every one, whom I find abroad, I will kilL** 
IfMit So he went in to the king and sought of him this boon, 
iKCCClxbtli. which he granted him ; but, when he caused proclamation 
to be made to the effect aforesaid, the people objected 
that they feared for their goods from the dogs and cats ; 
wherefore he commanded to shut the latter up till the 
folk should come forth from the Friday prayers. So 
the jeweller's wife fell to sallying forth every Friday, 
two hours before the time of prayer, and riding in state 
through the city with her women ; during which time none 
dares pass through the market nor look out of window or 
lattice. This, then, is what thou wouldst know and I have 
told thee who she is; but, O my son, was it thy desire 
[only] to have news of her or hast thou a mind to fore- 
gather with her?* *0 my mother,' answered he, *it is my 
wish to foregather with her." Quoth she, ' Tell me what 
valuables thou hast with thee.* And he replied, 'O my 
mother, I have with me precious stones of four kinds, the 
first worth five hundred dinars each, the second seven 
hundred, the third eight hundred and the fourth a 
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tfiousand' 'Art flion willing to sptni torn of these?' 
asked she ; and he said, * I am ready to spend them all' 

*Then/ rejoined she, 'arise, O my son, and go straight 
to thy lodging and take a jewel of those worth five 
hundred dinars, with which do thou repair to the jewel- 
maiket and ask for the shop of Master Ubeid, the Syndic 
of the Jewellers. Thou wilt find him seated in his shop, 
clad in rich clothes, with workmen under his hand Salute 
him and sit down by him ; then pull out the jewel and 
give it him, saying, <^ O master, take this stone and fashion 
it into a ring for me with gold* Make it not large, a 
mithcal^ in weight and no more; but let the fashion of it 
be excellent" Then give him twenty dinars and give each 
of his journeymen a dinar. Sit with him awhile and talk 
with him and if a beggar accost thee, give him a dinar, to 
the intent that he may take thee into afiection. After this, 
leave him and return to thy lodging. Pass the night there 
and next morning, take a hundred dinars and bring them 
and give them to thy father [the barber], for he is poor.' 

' Be it so^' answered Kemerezzeman and returning to his 
hostehy, took a jewel worth five hundred dinars and went 
with it to the jewel-bazaar. There he enquired for the 
shop of Master Ubeid, Syndic of the Jewellers, and they 
directed him thereto. So he went thither and saw the 
syndic, a man of reverend aspect and clad in sumptuous 
apparel [sitting in his shop,] with four journeymen under 
his hand. He saluted him and the jeweller returned his 
greeting and welcoming him, made him sit down. Then 
he brought out the jewel and said to Ubeid, 'O master, I 
wish thee to make me this jewel into a ring with gold. 
Let it be the weight of a mithcal and no more, but fashion 
it curiously.' Then he pulled out twenty dinars and gave 
them to him, saying, 'This is for the chasing, over and 
above the price of the ring.' And he gave each of the 
^ About three pennyweights. 



JQumejm^ a din«r, wherefore they loved hun, and so did 
the syndic Then he sat talking with the jeweller and 
whenever a beggar came up to hiiii« he gave him a dinar 
and they all marvelled at his generosity. 

Now Ubeid had tools at home, like those he had in the 
shop, and whenever he was minded to do any extraordinary 
piece of work, it was his wont to carry it home and do it 
there, that his journeymen might not learn the secrets of 
his curious workmanship. His wife used to sit before 
him, and when she was sitting thus and he looking upon 
• her, he would fashion all manner of curiously wrought 
trinkets, such as were fit for none but kingiL So he took 
Kemerezzeman's jewel home and sat down to fashion the 
ring with rare workmanship. When his wife saw him thus 
engaged, she said to him, 'What wilt thou do with this 
jewel ? ' And he answered, ' I mean to make it into a ring 
with gold, for it is worth five hundred dinars.' * For whom 
wilt thou set it?' asked she. 'For a young merchant,* 
replied he, ' who b fair of face, with eyes that wound and 
cheeks that strike fire and mouth like Solomon's seal and 
cheeks like blood-red anemones and lips red as coral 
and neck like that of a gazelle. His complexion is white 
blent with red and he is well-bred, pleasant and generous 
and doth thus and thus.' And he went on to describe to 
her his beauty and grace and bounty and perfection and 
ceased not to vaunt his charms and the generosity of his 
fashion, till he had made her in love with him ; for there 
is no sillier cuckold than he who vaunts another man's 
good looks and liberality to his wife. 

So^ when desire rose high in her, she said to him, 'Is 
aught of my charms found in him?' 'He hath all thy 
beauties,' answered her husband; 'and he is thy counter- 
part in favour. Meseemeth his age is even as thine and 
but that I fear to vex thee, I would say that he is a thousand 
times handsomer than thou.' She was silent, and the 
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jeweHer ceased not to talk with her and set ont Kemeres- 
zeman's charms to har» till he had made an end of chasing 
the ring ; when he gave it to her and she put it on her 
finger, which it fitted exactly. 'O my lord,' said she, 'my 
heart loveth this ring and I long for it to be mine and wiU 
not take it firom my finger.' "Have patience/ answered 
her husband. 'The owner of it is generous and I will 
seek to buy it of him, and if he will sell it to me, I will 
bring it to thee. Or if he have another jewel, I will buy 
it of him for thee and fiuhion it for thee into a ring 
like this.' Vfi^t 

Meanwhile, Kemerezzeman passed the night in his tKtCClxix. 
lodging and on the morrow he took a hundred dinars 
and carried them to the old woman, the barber's wife, who 
said to him, f Give them to thy father.' So he gave them 
to the barber, and she said, 'Hast thou done as I told 
thee?' 'Yes,' answered he, and she said, 'Go now to the 
jeweller and if he give thee the ring, put it on the top 
of thy finger and pull it off in haste and say to hhn, "O 
master, thou hast made a mistake; the ring is too strait." 
He will say, "O merchant, shall I break it and make it 
again larger?" And do thou reply, "It boots not to 
break it and &shion it anew. Take it and give it to one 
of thy women." Then pull out another stone worth seven 
hundred dinars and say to him, "Take this stone and set 
it for me, for it b handsomer than the other." Give him 
thirty dinars and give each of the joumejrmen two, saying, 
"This is for the chasing, over and above the price of the 
ring." Then return to thy lodging for the night and on 
the morrow bring me two hundred dinars, and I will 
complete thee the rest of the device;' . 
. So Kemerezzeman went, to the jeweller, who welcomed 
him and made him sit down; and he said to him, 'Hast> 
thou done my occasion?' 'Yes,' answered Ubeid and 
brought out to him the ring; whereupon he set it on the' 
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top of his fnger and pulHng it off in haste, said, 'Thoa 
hast made a mistake^ O master/ And threw it to him, 
sayingi *It is too stnut for my finger/ *0 merchant,' 
asked the jeweUer, <*flhan I make it kiger?* 'Not so,* 
replied Kemerezseman ; 'take it as a gift and give it to one 
of thy women. Its worth is trifling, some five hundred 
dinars; so it boots not to fiuhion it over again.* Then 
he brought out to him another stone wordi seven hundred 
dinars and said to him, 'Set this.' Moreover, he gave 
him thirty dinars and gave each of his journeymen twa 
Quoth Ubeid, 'O my lord, we iiill take the pride of the 
ring, when we have made it' But Kemerezzeman said, 
'This is for the chasing, and the price of the ring remains 
over.' So saymg, he went away, leavmg the jeweller and 
has men amazed at the excess of his generodty. 

Presently the jeweller returned home and said to his 
wife, 'O Hdimeh,' [for that was her name,] 'never did 
I set eyes on a more generous than this young man, and 
as for thee, thy luck is good, for he hath given me the 
ring without price, saying, "Give it to one of thy women." * 
And he told her what had passed between himself and 
Kemerezzeman, adding, 'Medimks this youth is none of 
the sons of the merchants, but that he is of the sons of the 
kings and sultans.' The more he praised him, the more 
she waxed in passion and longing and love-distraction for 
him. So she took the ring and put it on her finger, whilst 
the jeweller made another for Kemerezzeman, a litde larger 
dian the first When he had finished it, she put it on her 
finger, under the first, and said, 'Look, O my lord, how 
wdl the two rings show on my finger I I wish they were 
both mine.' * Patience,' answered he. 'It may be I shall 
buy thee this second one.' Then he lay that night and on 
the morrow he took the ring and went to his shop. 

As for Kemerezzeman, as soon as it was day, he betook 
himself to the barber's wife and gave her two hundred 
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dinam Qocth the, 'Go to the jeweller and when he gives 
thee the rin^^ put it on thy finger and pull it off again in 
haste» 9a7ing, ''Thou hast made a misUdce, O master 1 
This xii^; is too large. It behoreth a master like thee, 
when the like of me Cometh to him with a piece of work, 
to take his measure; and if thou hadst taken the measure 
of my finger, thou hadst not erred.'' Then pull out 
another stone worth a thousand dinars and say to hini| 
*'Take this and set it, and give this ring to one of thy 
women." Give him forty dinars and each of his men 
three, saying, ^'This is for the chasix^ and fi>r the cost 
of the ring, that stands over." And see what he will say* 
Then bring three hundred dinars and give them to thy 
£^her the barber, that he ms^ mend his fortune witha], 
for he is a poor man.' 'I hear and obey,' answered 
Kemerezzeman and betook himself to the jewdkr, who 
welcomed him and making him sit down, gave him the ring. 

He took it and put it on his finger; then puUed it off 
in haste and said, ^ It behoveth a master like thee, when 
the like of me brings him a pece of work, to take his 
measure. Hadst thou taken the measure of my finger^ 
thou hadst not erred ; but take it and give it to one of thy 
womea' Then he brought out to him a stone worth 
a thousand dinars and said to him, 'Take this and set 
it for me after the measure of my fing^.' 'Good,' 
answered Ubeid. 'Thou art in the right;' and took his 
measure^ whereupon he pulled out forty dinars and gave 
them to him, saying, ' This is for the chasing and the price 
oi the ring shall remain.' ' O my lord,' said the jeweller, 
'how much hire have we taken of theel Verily, thy 
bounty to us is great !' 'No harm,' answered Kemeiezse- 
man and sat talking with him awhile and giving a dinar 
to every beggar who passed. 

Then he left him and went away, whilst the jeweller 
returned home aiul said to his wife^ 'How generous is 
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tUi young merchant I Never did I aet eyes on a 
open-banded or a cconeiier then be^ no, nor a sweeter 
of speech.*, And be ivent on to leoount to lier hia 
cbftrms and liberality and was loud in bis praisa 'Lack- 
courtesy^ that thou artT said she* ^Since thoa notest 
these attributes in him, and indeed he hath given Uiee two 
rings of price, it beho?eth thee to invite him and make 
Um an entertainment and ^itreat him friendly. When 
he seeth that thou tenderest him and cometh to oar hous^ 
we shall surely get great good of him; and if thou grudge 
him this, do diou bid him and I will entertain him of my 
monies.' Quoth be^ * Dost thou know me to be niggardly^ 
that thou sayest thb?' 'Thou art no niggard,* rejoined 
she; 'but thou lackest of breeding* Invite htm this 
night and come not without him. If he lefusci oonjure 
him by the oath of divorce and be instant mlh bim«* 
' On my head and eyes/ answa:ed he and wrought at the 
ting till he had finished it, after which he passed the nigbt 
and went forth on the morrow to his shop and sat tber& 

Meanwhile Kemerezseman took three hundred dinars 
and canying them to the barber's wife, gave them to her 
for her husband Quoth she, .'Most like he w31 invite 
thee to his house this night; and if he do this and dioa 
lie with him, tell me in the morning what happens to thee 
and bring with thee four hundred dinars and give them 
to thy &ther [the barber].' ' I hear and obey/ answered 
he ; and as often as he ran out of moneyi he would seU 
some of his jewels. So he repaired to the jeweller, who 
received him with open arms and clapped up a friendship 
with him. Then be gave him the ring, and he found it 

^ Adim edk dhaue^ lit. Ucking in taste. The French savoir-vivre 
(wbich can onlf be rendered in English, and that bat imperfectly, by 
•ome sach periphraas at "knowledge of the worM'') exactly caprcwes 
the neaning of the word dk^m, U here i 

' Dhauc. See last note. 
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die medsore of his finger And said to the jewaDer, 
*God bkss tiiee, O prince of craftsmen ! The setting b 
confomiable [lo my wishes], but the stone is not to my y[Mhi 
VMtig. I have a handsomer than it: so take the ring^^i^^^ 
knd give it to one of thy women/ Then he gave him 
a Ibttith stone and a hundred dinars^ sstying, 'Take thy 
hire and pardon me the troable I have given thee.' 
"^O mercban^' answered Ubeidi *all the trouble thou hast 
given us thou hast requited us and host overwhelmed us 
with thy bounties : and indeed my heart is taken with love 
of thee and I cannot brook parting from the& So« God 
on thee, be thou my guest this night and heal my beatt' 
*So be it/ replied Kemereszeman ; 'but needs must I go 
to tny khan, that I may give a charge to my servants and 
teO them that I shall sleep abroad to-night, so they may 
not expect me.' * Where dost thou lodge?' asked the 
jew^er; and he answered, 'In such a khan/ Quoth 
Vbeid, 'I will come for thee there.' And Kemerezzeman 
sai<^ 'Good.' 

So the jeweller repaired to the khan before sundown, 
fearing lest his wife should be wroth with him, if he 
xotumed home without Kemerezzeman, and carrying him 
to his house, seated him in a saloon that had not its match. 
Heltmeh saw him, as he entered, and was ravished with 
him. They talked till the evening-meal came, when they 
ate and drank ; after which came coffee and sherbets, and 
the jeweffler ceased not to entertain him with talk till 
evensong, when they prayed the ordained prayers. Then 
in came a handmaid with two cups of [diet*]drink, which 
when they had drunk, drowsiness overcame them and they 
slept Presently in came the jeweller's wife and seeing 
them asleq), looked upon Kemerezzeman's £ace and was 
confoiinded at his beauty. ' How can he sleep who loves 
the fair?' said she, and turning him over on his back, 
bestrode his breast Then, in the rage of her passion for 
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Un, the HMe4d(mi kisses <»hfaciMeks,iia she M a 
mark upon them and tb^ became esGoeediag red and bi» 
cheekbones shone. Moreover, she sucked his Upfl^ till the 
Uood ran onl into her mouth ; but with all tbis> her heat 
ims not quenched nor her thint assuaged* 

She ceased not to kiss and dtp him md twine leg irith 
Ifig^ till the forehead of the day grew white and the dawn 
faiokefbrth and shone; when she put in his pocket four 
huckle4>ones and went away. Then she sent her aoaid 
with something like snaff, which she applied to their 
nostrils and they sneered and awoke* ^O my kndsy' sakl 
the girl, < pn^er is a duty ; so rise and pray the morning 
pmyer.' And she bcought them basin and ewer/ Qnodi 
Kemeressemaoi *0 master, we have oveniept ousselves.' 
'O my friend,' answered the jeweller, 'verily the air of 
this room is heavy; for, whenever I sleep in it^ dda 
happens to me.' * It is wdi,' rejoined Kemeresseman and 
proceeded to make the ablution; but, when he put the 
water to his £ice, his cheeks and lips burned him. ^ This 
is a strange thing I' said he. * If the air of the room be 
heavy and we have been drowned in sleep, what atk my 
cheeks and lips that they bum me?^ And he said to 
the jeweller, 'O master, my cheeks and lips bum me.' 
* Doubtless this comes of Uie mosquito-bites^' answered 
the oUier. < Strange 1' said Kemeiesseman. ^Hath thb 
thing happened to thee?' 'No^' replied Ubeid. 'But, 
whenever I have a guest- like thee, he complains in the 
morning of the mosquito-bites, and this only happens 
when he is like thee, beardless. If he be b^uded, the 
mosquitoes trouble him not, and noi;^ht hinders than 
from me but my beanL It seems they love not bearded 
men.' 'Truc^' rejoined Kemerexzeman. Then the maid 
brought them brcak£sst and they broke their fiut and 
wentoitu 

^ Forthepreliminaiyablatiaik 
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betook bfaasdf to the oM woman, irho 
easdaiaMdy wbea she saw Inm, 'I see the marks of daltisaiee 
OB thj fiice: tell me what thou hast seen.' Qnoth he, 
* I have seen nodifaig. Only I sapped with the master of 
the house in a saloon and prayed the evening prayeti after 
which we fell asleep and woke not tiU the morning.' She 
laug^d and said, * What are those marics on tkj cheeks 
and lips?' *It was the mosqattoes of the saloon diat did 
this with m^' answered he. 'It is well/ refokied Ae. 
<Botdkl the same thing betide the master of the house?' 
'NiqrZ replied he; 'on the contraoyi he told me that the 
mosqmtDes of that sakxm molest not bearded men, bnt 
bite those only who base no hair on their feces, and that, 
whenever he hath to guest one who is beardless, the latter 
awakes^ complainmg of the mosquito-Uies j but, if he 
hnve a beard, diere befells htm nothing of this.' 'Gkxxl,^ 
said Am 'Sawest thou ought bat this?' and he answered,' 
'I found four huckle-bcmes in my pocket' Quoth she^ 
'Show them to me.' 

So he gave them to her and she laughed and sakl, 
'Thy mbtress laid these in thy pocket' 'How so?' aaked- 
be ; and she replied, ' It is as if she said to thee, in the 
language of signs, "An thou wert in love, thou wouldst 
not sleepy for a lover sleeps not : but thou art yet a child 
and fit for nothing Imt to play with these. huckIe4)ones. 
So what ails thee to fell m love with Ae feir?" Now she 
came to thee by night and finding thee asleep, devoured 
thy cheeks with kisses and left thee this fl^ But this 
will not suflke her of thee and she wiU certainly send her 
boband to invite thee again to-night; so, when thou goest 
home with him, hasten not to fell adeep^ and on the 
morrow famg me tit hundred dinars and acquaint me 
vndi what hath poised, and I witt tell tbee what more Aoa 
shalt da' ' I bear and obey,' answered he and went back 
to the khan. 
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Meanwhile^ tbe jeweller's wife said to faer husbaiidi ' Is 
the guest gone?' ' Yes,' answered he : * but, O HeUmeli, 
the mosquitoes plagued him last iiigjbt and scarified his 
cheeks and lips, and indeed I was abashed before him.' 
'This is the wont of tbe mosquitoes of onr saloon/ 
rejoined she ; 'for they lore none bat the beardless. Bnt 
do thou invite him again to-night' So he repaired to 
Kemerezzeman's lodging and bidding him,' carried him 
to bis house, where they ate and drank and prayed the 
jNffsirt evening prayer in the saloon, after which the maid came 
fiCCCdxxL in and gave each of them a cup of drink, and they drank 
and fell asleep^ Presently, in came Helimeh aiid said^ 
* O good-for*nought, how canst tiiou sleep and call thyself 
a lover? A lover sleepeth liot' Then she mounted on 
his breast and ceased not to ply him with kisses and 
caresses, bitmg and sucking his lips and so forth, till the 
morning, when she put a knife in his pocdoet and seat her 
maid to arouse them. 

When Kemerezzeman awoke, his chedn were on fite, 
for excess of redness, and his lips like coral, fiir dint 
of sucking and kissing. Quoth die jewefier, *Did tbe 
mosquitoes plague thee last night?' *No,' answerad the 
young man ; for, since he knew tiie word of the es^ma, 
be left complaining. Then he felt the knife in his pocket 
and was silent. When he had broken his fast and drunk 
coffee, he left the jeweller and gomg to die khan, took 
five hundred dinars and carried them to the old woman, 
to whom he related what had passed, saying; * I slqit in 
my own despite, and when I woke I found nothing but a 
knife in my pocket' * May God protect tbee from her this 
next n^ht r eanlaimed the old woman. 'For she saidi 
to thee [by this sign,] ^ An th6u sleep agam, i wiH cut thy 
throat" Thou wilt once more be bidden to the jeweUer's 
house to-night, and if thou sleeps she will day tbeeJ* 

'What is to be done?' asked he; and she said, *Telt 
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me iHuit thoQ atest and dnmkest before sleeping.* Quoth 
he, 'We supped as usual and prayed the erening prayer, 
after which there came in to us a maid, who gave each 
of us a cup of [diet-]diink, which when I had drunk, 
I fell asleep and awoke not till the morning.' 'The 
mischief is in the cup of drink,' said the old woman. 
< So, when the maid gives it thee, take it from her, but 
drink not and wait till the master of the house have 
dnmken and Men asleep; then say to her, ''Give me 
a dnuight of water," and she will go to fetch thee the 
gng^et Whilst she is gone, empty the cup behind the 
pillow and lie down and feign sleep. So when she comes 
back with the gugglet, she will deem that thou hast fallen 
askep, after havmg drunk off the cup, and will go away ; 
and the case will appear to thee anon ; but beware of 
disobeying my bidding.* * I hear and obey,' answered he 
and returned to the khaa 

Meanwhile the jewellei^s wife said to her husband, 'A 
guest's due is three nights' entertainment: so do thou 
invite hisn a third time.' Accordingly the jeweller betook 
himself to Kemerezzeman and inviting him, carried him 
home and sat down with him in the salooa When they 
had sun>ed and prayed the evening prayer, in came the 
maid and gave each of them a cupi The jeweller drank 
and fell asleep; but Kemerezzeman forbore to drink, 
whereupon quoth the maid, 'Wilt thou not drink, O my 
loxd?' *I am athirst,' answered he. * Bring me the 
gugglet.' So she went to fetch it, and in the meantime 
he emptied the cup behind the cushion and lay down. 
When the girl returned, she saw him lying down and told 
her mistress that he had drunk off the cup and fallen 
adeep; whereupon quoth Helimeh to herself, 'Verily, his 
death is better than his lif&' Then, taking a sharp knife, 
she went in to him, saying, 'Three times, and thou notedst 
not die sign, O fool t So now I will slit thy weasand' 
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WnBii M nw her mucinj^ for Mni via tbt fanfe ifi aCt 
hand, he opened his eyes and roeet laughing; wheveiipofi» 
* It was not of thine own wit,' said she, *that thou earnest 
at the meaning of the token, but by the help of some wily 
cheat; so tell me whence had thou this knowledge.' 
'Fh>m an old woman,' answered he and told her all 
that had passed between himself and the barber's wife. 
*To-morrow,' said she, 'go thou to her and* eay^ ''Hast 
thon any Anther dence in store ? " And if she say, ** Yes,** 
do thou rejoin, ** Then do thine endeavoor to bring me to 
enjoy her publicly." But, if she say* **! have no means of 
dc^g that, and this is die last of my coBtrnrancet" pot her 
away from thy thought^ and to-morrow night my husband 
will come to thee and invite theei Do thou come with 
him and tell me and I will oonsidcT what remains to be 
done' * Good/ answered he. 

Then he spent the rest (tf the night with her in Idssbg 
and dippbg, plying the particle of copnlatiott in oonoert 
and according the conjunctive with the conjoined,^ whilst 
her husband was as a cast-out iranatkm of oonstructioii,* 

^ Dottble-cnteiidre Ibnnded upon the rales ol Arabic gnminar. The 
meaning U sufficiently obvious. 

< TiHwin el idsqfek, The nunation {tmwin) is the affixed n [mm\ 
the sign of the indefinite noon in Arabic granunar, e^. ^toj^tke cnmn, 
tajmn^ « crown. (Tbe penultimate « is the distinctive terminatkm of the 
nominative case and is dropped in ovdinaiy telle and in proae^ fant 
retained in poetry and in reading the Kocan, in which et tqf woold be 
pronounced ti iaju,) It is a rule of Arabic grammar that the first of 
two nouns In construction or regimen {e^, **iht oown of the king**) 
loses both the prefixed article K the) and the nunation. Tbos in 
Arabic «r il«y (the crawa) and </ Md!ul (the Ung) woKid in eoastnKtte 
becone (not €i tajmlmiHk or ta/tm d imUk^ but) UjtA wMk^ (the aovB 
of the king), thus dropping or casting out the nunation. This explana- 
tion will show what is meant by the comparison of the sleeping and 
unconscious husband to the cast-out (or dropped) nunation of constrac- 
tloo. N.B. </ before /beeoinet If and hi oonstmetiooi after tiie noaii^ 
native^ «A 
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t9l the moffnioKf ^^^ ^ nU to him, *It k not a night 
of thee that will content me, nor a day, no, nor yet a 
month nor a year; but it is my intent to abide with thee 
Oe test of my Kfe. Wait till I play my husband a trick 
that would bftffle the keenest-witted and whereby we shall 
oome to our desires. I wiU cause doubt to enter into him, 
so that be shall put me away, whereupon I will many thee 
apsd go with thee to thue own country. Moreover, I will 
transport all his wealth and treasures to thy lodging and 
will contrive thee the ruin of his dwelling-place and the 
Uotttng-out of his traces. But do thou hearken to my 
apeech and obey me in that I sbidl say to thee and cross 
me not' *I hear and obey/ answered Kemerezzeman; 
* there is no opposition in me.' 

Then said she» VGo to the khan and iriien my husband 
comes to thee and invites thee, say to him, ^O my 
biother, a man is apt to be burdensome and when his 
wits grow [oYer]frequent, both generous and niggard 
loathe him. How then shall I go with thee eyeiy night 
and lie with thee in the saloon? If thou be not 
chagrined with me, thy harem will bear me a grudge, for 
that I hinder thee from them. If, therefore, thou hast 
a mind to my company, take me a house beside thine own 
and we will abide thus, now I sitting with thee till the time 
of sleep, and now thou with me. Then I will go to my 
lodging and thon to thy harem, and this will be better- 
advised than that I hinder thee from thy harem every 
night." Then will he come to me and take counsel with 
roe^ and I will advise him to turn out our neighbour, for 
that the house in which he lives is ours and he rents it of 
ns ; and once thou art in the house, God will make the 
rest of our scheme easy to us. Go now and do as I bid 
thee.' 'I hear and obey,' answered he; whereupon she 
left him and went away, whilst he lay down and feigned 
sleep. 



Presently, the maid came and aroused tliem; and when 
the jeweller awoke, he said to Kemeresseniao» ^ O merchant, 
have the mosquitoes troubled thee?' 'No,' aasweied he, 
and Ubeid said, ' Belike thou art grown used to them.* 
Then they broke their fast and drank coffee, after which 
they went out to their afifaurs^ and Kemereazeman betook 
2<ftgf|t himself to ,the old woman, to whom he related what had- 
tCCCClxxff • passed, saying; ' Hast thou any farther device to bring ma 
to foregather with her publicly?' 'O my son,' answexed 
she, ' my contrivance hath gone thus far, and now I am at 
the end of my devices.' So he left her and returned 
to the khan, where towards eventide the jeweller came 
to him and invited him. Quoth Kemeresxeman, * I cannot 
go with thee.' 'Why so?' asked the merchant 'I love 
ihee and cannot brook separation from thee. I conjnre 
thee by Allah to com^with mel' 'If it be thy wish,* 
replied Kemerezzeman, 'to continue our interoourse and 
keep up the friendship betwixt thee and me, take me 
a house beside thine own, and if thou wilt, thou shalt paM 
the evening with me and I with thee ; but, when the time 
of sleep Cometh, each of us shall go to his own house and 
lie there.' Quoth Ubeid, ' I have a house adjoining mine, 
which is my own property ; so go thou with me to-night 
and to-morrow I will have the house voided for thee.' 

So he went with him and they supped and prayed the 
evening-prayer, after which the jeweller drank the cup of 
drugged liquor and fell asleep : but in Kemerezzeman's 
cup there was no drug; so he drank it and slept not. 
Then came the jeweller's wife and passed the night with 
him, whilst her husband lay like a dead man. When he 
awoke in the morning, he sent for the tenant of the 
adjoining house and said to him, 'O man, void me the 
house, for I have need of it' ' On my head and tyts,* 
answered the man and voided the house to him, who-eupon 
Kemerezzeman took up his abode therein and transported 
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aV his goods tUthar. The jeweller passed that evening 
with hisii then went to Us own house. 

Oiii the morrow, his wife sent for a cunnmg builder and 
wrooc^t on him with money to make her an undeiground 
[way] from her chamber to Kemerezzeman's house, ending 
iQ a tmp-door nnder the earth. So, before Kemerezzeman 
was ware^ she came in to him with two bags of money 
aiul he said to her, * Whence comest thou ? ' She showed 
him the undeiground way and said to him, 'Take these 
two bags ol his money/ Then she abode with him, toying 
aad daUying with him, till the morning, when she said; 
* Wait for me, till I go to him and wake him, so he may 
go to bis shop, and return to thee/ So saying, she went 
away and awoke her husband, who made the ablution and 
pngred and went to his shop. As soon as he was gone, 
she took four bags of money and carrying them to 
Kemerezzeman, sat with him awhile, after which she 
returned to her house and he betook himself to the 
bosaar. 

When he returned at sundown, he found in his house 
ten purses and jewels and what not else. Presently the 
jeweller came to him and carried him to his own house, 
where they passed the evenmg in the saloon, till the maid 
brought them to drink. The jeweller drank and fell 
asleep, whilst nought betided Kemerezzeman [and he 
abode awake], for that his cup was pure and there was no 
drag therein. Then came Helimeh and fell to toying with 
him, whilst the maid transported the jeweller's goods to 
Kemerezzeman's house by the secret passage. Thus they 
did till morning, when the maid awoke her master and 
ga^ them to drink of coffee, after which they went each 
bis own way. 

On the third day she brought out to him a knife of her 
husband^ that he had chased and wrought with his own 
hand. He priced it at five hundred dinars and because ci 
vou IX, 7 
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Ihe eogeimiB wi& which the folk cought k ot him, he had 
laid it up in a che$t And could not bring himself to aell it 
to anyl Quoth she, 'Take this knife and stick it m thy 
girdle and go to my husband and sit with fafan. Then putt 
out the knife and say to him, ''Look at this knife I bought 
to-day and tell me if I madea good bargain or not" He 
will bicsp it, biit will be ashamed to say to thee, ''This is 
my knife." So he will ask thee, " Whence didst thou buy 
it and for how much? " And do thou answer, " X saw two 
Levantines disputing and one said. to ^e oiber, 'Where 
hast, thou been?' Quoth his companion, 'I have been 
with my mistress, and whenever I foregather with her, she 
gives me money ; but to^iay she said to me, " I have no 
money to give thee to-day, but take this knife of my 
husband's." So I took it and mean to sell it' Hie knife 
pleased me and I said to hun, ' WiU thou sell it to me ? ' 
' Buy,' answered he. So I got it of iiim for three hundred 
dinars and I wonder whether it was. cheap or dear." And 
note what he will say to thee. Then talk with him awhile 
and rise and come back to me in haste. Thou wilt find me 
awaiting thee at the mouth of the underground way, and 
do thou give me the knife.' ' I hear and obey,' replied 
Kemerezzeman and taking the knife, stuck it in his girdle. 

Then he went to the shop of the jeweDer, who saluted 
him and welcomed him and made him sit down. He 
spied the knife in his girdlCi at which he wondered and 
said in liimsel^ 'That is my knife : who can have^ given 
it to this merchant ? ' And he fell a-musing and saying 
in himself, 'I wonder if it is my knife or one like it!' 
Presently, Kemerezzeman pulled it out of his girdle and 
said to him, 'Harkye, master ; take this knife and look at 
Vi^t it' Ubeid took it and knew it right well, but was ashamed 
teCCtlXXlff. so say, ' This is my knife ;' so he said, ' Where didst thou 
buy it?' Kemerezzeman replied as Helimehhad charged 
him, and the jeweller said^ ' The knife was cheap at that 
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price^ for it is worth five hundred dinsra* But fire fltmed 
in his heart and his hands were tied ikom working at his 
craft. 

Kemerez2enutn continued to talk with him, whilst he 
was drowned in the sea of solicitudes, and for fifty wonls 
wherewith the youth bespoke him, he answered him but 
one ; for his heart was in torment and hfe body rackecl and 
his mind troubled and he was even as saith the poet t 



tpeak, vliat time to talk with me folk have a mind^ And if 
thegr spe4t to ne^ my thought they abiant from me find. 
Drowaed in the sea of care, that bath no bottom, 'twl^t the /oUc I oan*t 
distingnisb, no^ nor man can tell from womankind. 

, When Kemerezzeman saw him thus discomfited, he sai^ 
to hiuif, • Belike thou art busy at this present,' and leaving 
him, returned to his own house, where he found Helimeh 
standing at the door of the underground passage, awaiting 
him. Quoth she, *Hast thou done as I bade thee?' 
And he said, *Yes.* 'What said he to thee?* asked she, 
and he answered, * He told me that the knife was cheap 
at that price, for that it was worth five hundred dinars : 
but I cduld see that he was troubled ; so I left him and 
know not what befell him after that* *Give me the 
knife,' said she, *and reck thou not of him.* Then she 
took the knife and restoring it to its place, sat down. 

Meanwhile, fire flamed in the jeweller's heart and 
disquietude was sore upon him and he said in himself, 
'Needs must I go and look for the knife and do away 
doubt with certainty.' So he repaired to his house and 
went in to his wife, snorting like a dragon ; and she said 
to him, *What ails thee, O my lord?* 'Where is my 
knife ? * asked he. * In the chest,' answered she and smote 
upon her breast, saying, * Woe is me ! Belike thou hast 
fallen out with some one and art come to fetch the knife 
to smite him withal.' ' Give me the knife,* said he. * Let 
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me see it/ Bat she leplied, '[I will not give it thee] till 
thou swear to me that thou wilt not smite any one with it.* 
So he swore this to her and she opened the chest .and 
brought out to him the knife and he fell to taming it over, 
saying, ' Verily, this is a strange tiling 1* 

Then said he to her, ^Take it and lay it back in its 
place.' Quoth she, 'Tell me the meaning of all this/ 
And he answetedf * I saw a knife like this with our fiiend 
[the merchant],' and told her all that had passed between 
himself and Kemerezzeman, adding, ^But, when I saw it 
in the chest, there was an end of my doubts.* •Belike,* 
said she, 'thou misdoubtedst of me and deemedst that I 
was the Levantine^s mistress and had given him the knife/ 
^Yes,' replied he; *I had my doubts of this; but, when 
I saw the knife, susiodon was lifted from my heart/ 
* O man/ rejoined she, ' there is no good in thee ! * And 
he fell to excusing himsdf to her, till he appeased her; 
after which he returned to his shop. 

Next day, she gave Kemereszeman her husband's watcW 
which he had wrought with his own hand and whereof 
none bad the like, sayings * Go to his shop and sit with 
him and say to him, ''I saw again to-day him whom 
I saw yesterday. He had a watch in his hand and said 
to me, <WUt thou buy this watch?' Quoth I, 'Whence 
hadst thou it?' And he answered, saying, 'I was with 
my mistress and she gave me this watch/ So I bought 
it of him for eight-and-fifty dinars. Look at it : is it 
cheap at that price or dear?" Note what he says to 
thee ; then return to me in haste and give me the watch/ 
So Kemerezzeman repaired to the jeweller and did with 
him as his mistress had charged him. When Ubeid saw 
the watch, he said, * This is worth seven hundred dinars ; ' 
and suspicion entered into him. Then Kemerezzeman 
left him and returning to Helimeh, gave her back the 
watch. 
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Presently, in came her husband, snorting, and said to 
her, * Where is my watch?* *Here it is,' answered she. 
And he said, ' Give it me/ So she brought it to him and 
he exclaimed, * There is no power and no virtue save in 
God the Most High, the Supreme I ^ * O man,' said she, 
'there b something the matter with tihee. Tell me what it 
i&' *What shall I say?^ answered he. 'Verily, I am 
bewildered by Aese [strange] chances I' And be recited 
the following verses : 

By the Compassioiiatc^ Vm dazed about my case ; for lo ! Trooblcs and, 

grie£s beset me sore, I know not whence they grow. 
Patient IH be, so aloes* ^ self, that I against a thing Bilt'rer than ever 

aloes was endurM hare, may know. 
Aloes itadf le» bitter than ny patieact is; I've bona With patience 

what ii hotter far thaa coals with lirs aglow. 
Will o'er my case hath no command i but nnto patience fidr I'm bidden 

cf Him who orders ail that is lor weal or woe.* 

Then he said to his wife, 'O woman, I saw, in the 
hands of the merchant our friend, first my knife, which 
I knew, for that its fashion was of my own invention, nor 
doth its like exist; and he told me of it a stoiy that 
troubled the heart : so I came [home] and found it [here]. 
Again to-day I see him with the watch, whose fashion 
also is of my own invention, nor is there the fellow of 
it in Bassora, and of this also he told me a story fhat 
troubled my heart Wherefore I am bewildered in my 
wit and know not what is come to me/ Quoth she, *The 
gist of thy speech is that thou suspectedst me of being 
the merchant's mistress and giving him thy goods ; so 
thou earnest to question me and make proof of my perfidy ; 
and but that I showed thee the knife and the watch, 
thou hadst been certified of my faithlessness. But, O man, 

^ See note^ Vol L p. 12a 

* This line contains a play on the double meaning (" commandment ** 
and ** case " or '* thing ") of the word amr» 



^ce thoo deemeet thus of tat, hencefocth I will nerer 
again break bread with thee nor diink water, for I loathe 
thee with the foathing of prohibition.'^ 

So he spoke her £ur and excused himsdf to her till he 
2^l86t appeased her and retumed, repentihg him of haTiog 
iKCCClxxfil* bespoken her thus, to his shop, where he sat, ia sore 
disquiet and exceeding anxiety, between belief and dts« 
belief, till eventide. Then he went home, hot brought 
not Kemerezzeman with him ; whereupon quoth his wifie^ 
'Where is the merchant?* And he said, 'In his house.' 
'Is the friendship between thee and him grown coM?' 
asked she. '* By Allah,* replied he, / 1 have taken an 
aversion to him, because of that which hath bedded me 
from him.' Quoth she, *Go and fetch him, to please me.' 
So he arose and went in to Kemereszeman in his boose^ 
where he saw his own goods strewn about and^ knew theoGk 
At this sight, fire was kindled in his heart and he fell 
asighiDg. Queth Kemerezzeman, 'How is it Ihat I see 
thee melancholy?' Ubeid was ashamed to say, 'Here 
are my goods in thy house: who brought them hither?' 
So he answered only, ' A vexation hath betided me ;. boi^ 
come thou with me to my house, that we may cUvect 
ourselves there.' ' Let me be in my place,' said Kemer- 
ezzeman. 'I will not go with thee.' But the Jewells 
conjured him [to come] and taking him, [carried him to 
his house,] where they supped and passed the evening 
together, Kemerezzeman talking with the jeweller, who 
was drowned in the sea of solicitude and answered him 
but one word for a hundred wherewith he bespoke him. 

Presently, the maid brought them two cups of drink, as 

usual, and they drank j whereupon Ubeid fell asleep^ but 

Kemerezzeman abode on wake, for that his cup was not 

drugged. Then came Helimeh and said to her lover, 

^ f .^. M one lofttfies that which is prohibited or tabooed. 



^Hov deemesi thou, of yonder cbckold^ w&o is droaken 
in his beedlessneas and knoweth not the wiles of women ? 
Needs mast I cozen him into putting me away. To- 
moHDOw, 1 wiQ disguise myself as a slave-girl and follow 
thee to his shop, where do thou say to him, " O master, 
I wentto^ay into the khan of £1 Yesirjiyeh, where I saw 
this damsd and bought her for a thousand dinars. Look 
U her and tell ne whether she was cheap or dear at that 
pnct/* :Then. uncover to. him my iace and Imasts and 
show me to him; after which do thou carry me back to 
thy h6use» iriience I will go to my chamber by tHe secret 
passage^ so I may see the issoe of our affitir with him/ 

Then they passed the night in mirth and converse and 
{feasance and good cheer and dalliance and delight tilt the 
iboming^ when she returned to her own place and sent the 
maid to arouse tiie two men. So they arose and prayed the 
mommg-prayer and broke their fiist and dtknV, coffee^ after 
which Ubeid repaired to his shop a&d Kemerezzeman be^ 
took himself to his own house. I^esentty, in came Helimeh 
to hiin by the underground passage, in the disguise of a 
slave-girl, and indeed she was a slave-girl by birth.^ Then he 
went out and she followed him, till he came to the jeweller's 
shop and saluting him, sat down and said, 'O mobster, 
I went into the* khan of £1 Yesiijiyeh to-day, to- look 
about me, and saw this damsel in the broker's hands. 
She pleased me ; so 1 bought her for a thousand dinars 
and I would have thee look upon her and see if she be 
cheap at that price or na' So saying, he uncovered her 
face' and the* jeweller saw her to be bis own wife, dressed 
hi her richest dothes and trkked out in her finest oma* 
ments and adorned with kohl and h^na, even aS she was 
wont to adorn herself before him in the house. 

He knew her but too well by her fate and clothes and 
^ HeacQ^ aoeoidiDg to Mnlka theocy, her wicked bebiYioor. 



irinketli kx jtktt he had mrdught the btter trtth his oim 
^andt and be saw on her fiDgeis the rings he had nevlj 
made for Kemerezzemani whereby he was oeitiied that 
she was indeed his wife. So he said to her, *Whst is 
thy name, O slaTe^girl?' And she answered, ^Helimeb/ 
naming to him her own name ; whereat he was amaaed 
and said to Kemerezseman, *For how much didst thoo 
buy h^r ? ' * For a thousand dinars,' answered he. ' Then,' 
rejomed the jeweller, 'thou hast gotten her for nothii^; 
for her rings and clothes and trinkets are worth more than 
that' 'May God rejoice thee with good news!' said 
Kemerezzeman. * Since she pleases thee, I will carry her 
to my house.' And Ubeid answered, * Do thy wilL' So 
he carried her to his house, whence she passed throogb 
the secret passage to her own apartment and sat there* 

Meanwhile, fire flamed in the jewdler's heart and he 
$aid to himself * I will go see my wife. If she be at home, 
this slave-girl must be her counterpart, and glory be to 
Him who [only] hath no counterpart! But, if she be not 
at home, it is she herself without a doubt' Then he set 
off, runnkig, and coming to his house, found his wife 
fitting in the same clothes and ornaments he had seen 
upon her in the shop; whereupon he beat hand upon 
band, saying, 'There is no power and no virtue but in 
God the Most High, the Supreme!' 'O man,' said she, 
'art thou mad or what aileth thee? It is not thy wont 
to do thus, and it must be that something hath befallen 
thee.' ' If thou wUt have me tell thee,' answered he, * be 
not vexed.' < Say on,' quoth she. So he said, * Our friend 
the merchant hath bought a slave-girl, whose shape is as 
thy shape and her height as thy height; moreover, her 
name is even as thine and her apparel is the like of thine 
fppareL Brief, she resembles thee in all her attributes, 
and on her fingers are rings like thy rmgs and her trinkets 
are like unto thy trinkets. So^ when he showed her to 
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ififl^ mdhm^t it was thjraelf and X «s petfitsttd about 
aiy case; Would we had never seen this merchant nor 
conipanied with him and would he had never left his own 
country and we had not known him» for he hath troubled 
my life, that before was serene, causmg unkindness to 
succeed good faith and making doubt to enter into my 
heart !' 'Look in my &ce/ said she. 'Belike I am she 
yrino was with him and he is my lover and I disguised 
myself as a alaTe-girl and agreed with him that he should 
show me to thee, so he might lay a snare for thee.' * What 
words are these?' answered he. * Indeed, I never thought 
that thou wottldst do the like of this thing.' 

Now this jeweller was unversed in women's wiles and 
knew not how they do with men, nor had he heard the 
saying of the poet: 

A heart that is eath of moving bath carried thee off in chase Of the fair^ 

when yocrth hath left thee and hoariness comes apace. 
Leila to me is cosdy and her enjopnettt remote And many a foe and 

perfl 'twbt her and me have placep 
If Qkni wovldat ask of women and question of their eoneenu, Lo^ I am 

Teised in their fiuhion% a leach well skilled in their case. 
When a man's head grows griziled or for the nonce his wealth Faib 

firom his hand, believe me^ he hath no part in their grace* 

Nor that of another: 

Gainsay women ; he obeyeth Allah best, who saith them nay And he 
prospers not who giveth them hb bridle-rein to sway ; 

For they'll hinder him from winning to perfection in his gifts^ Though a 
tfacwsand years he study, seeking after wisdom's way. 

And a third : 

Women avs very devilii mode to work nsdoleaad death: Refttgelseek 
with God Most High fiom all their cnft and scaidi. 

Prime sonroe are they of all the ills that overtake mankind. Both in tha * 
fortunes of this world and matters of the faith* 

' 'Here «m I sitting in my chamber/ said she. ^So go 
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Am to Urn fimhfight aad biock it the door a^d nudee 
flbift to go in to him quickly. If thou see the damsel 
With him, it is a slave^id of his who resembled me, and 
glory be to Him yrho bath no likel But, if thou see no 
d&v^girl with him, then am I myself she whom thou 
lawest with him in the shop^ and thine . ill thought of me 
will be confinned* * True^' answered Uheid and wetit OQt,^ 
Whereupon she passed through the bidden way and seating 
besseif by Kemerezaseman, tdd him what had passedp, 
saying; 'Open the doot qnickly and show me to him.' 

• As they were talking, there came a knocking at the 
door. Quoth Kemeretzeman, 'Who is at the door?' 

* I, thy friend,' answered the jeweller; 'thou sbowedst me 
thy siave^gtd in the basaar, and I rejoiced m her for thee: 
but my joy in her was not completed ; $o open the door 
and let me look at her again.' 'So. be it,' rejoined 
tSLemerezzanan and opened the door to him, whereupon 
be saw bis wife sitting by bim. She rose .and kissed their 
hands ; and he looked at her* Moieorer, she talked with 
Urn' awhite and be saw her not to be distinguished from 
bis wife in aught and said, 'God oeateth what He wilL' 
Then he went away, more perplexed than ever, and 
returned to his own house, where he found his wife sitting 

Jfi^t in her chamber, for she had foregone him thither by the 
IfCCCClxXb. secret, passage. Quoth she, 'What hast thou seen?' 
*I found her with her master,' answered he; 'and she 
r^sembleth thee.' Then said she, ' Go to thy shop and let 
this suffice thee of suspicion and never again deem ill of 
me.' ' So be it,' replied he ; ' bear me not malice for what 
is past' 'God pardon thee!' said she; wheretqpon he 
Uued her right and left and went back to his shc^ 

No sooner, was be gone than she again betook herself 
tb Kemerezzeman through the underground passage, widi 
fisur bags of money, and said to him, ' £quip thyself for 
present departure and be ready to carry off the treasare 
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without delay, agaiost I pat in action for thee the devicq 
I hare in mind/ So he went out forthright and bought 
mules and loaded them and made ready a traveling lit^en 
Moreover he bought slaves and servants and sending the 
whole without the city, returned to Helimeh and said to 
her, *I have made an end of my afiairs.' Quoth shev 
*And I too am ready; for I have transported to thy house 
all the rest of his money and treasures and have left him 
nothing, little or much, whereof he may avail himseUL 
All this is of my love for thee^ O darling of my heart, for 
I would sacrifice to thee a thousand husb&nds. But now 
thou must go to him and take leave of him, saybg, '^I 
purpose to depart after three days and am come to bid 
thee farewell. So do thouTeckon what I owe thee for the 
rent of the house, that I may send it to thee and acquit 
my conscience.'' Note his reply and return to me and 
teU me; Cm: I can no more. I have dooe my utmost, 
by cozening him, to anger him with me and cause 
him divorce me, but find him still infatuated with me» 
So nothing will serve us but to depart, to thine own 
countiy.* * O rare 1 ' replied he. ^ If but the dreams prove 
truer* 

Then he went to the jewjcUer's shop and sitting dowa 
by him, said to him, 'O master, I set out for home in 
three days' time, and am come to take leave of thea So 
I would have thee reckon what I owe thee for the hire of 
the hoase, that I may give it to thee and acquit my con* 
science/ 'What talk is this?' answ.ered UbekL * Verily, 
it is I who am indebted to thee. By Allah, I will take 
nothing from thee for the rent of the house, for thou 
hast brought down blessings upon us I But thou desolatest 
me by thy departure, and but that it is forbidden to me, 
I would certainly oppose thee and hinder thee torn 
returning to thy country and family.' Then he took leave 
^ A proverbial saying. 
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of hinoy whilst they both vrept exceeding sore^ and the 
jeweller shut his shop, saying in himself, * Needs mast t 
bring my friend on his way/ 

So, as often as he went on an occasion, the }ewelier 
went with him, and when they entered Kemerezzeman'^ 
house, tiiey found Helimeh tiiere, and she stood before 
them and served them; but, when Ubeid enteted his own 
house, he found her sitting there; nor did he cease to 
see her thus in each house in turn, for the space of three 
days, at the end of which time she said to Kemerezzanani 
'Now have I transported to thee all that he hath of 
treasures and carpets and things of price, and there 
remains with him but the slave<>girl, who used to come 
in to you with the night drink : but I cannot part with, her, 
for that she is my kinswc»nan and confidant and she is 
dear to me. So I will [feign to] beat her and be wroth 
with her and when my husband comes home, I will say 
to him, ''I will no longer put up with this slave-gvl lior 
abide in the house with her; take her and sell her.^ So 
he win sell her and do thou buy her, that we may carry 
her with us.* 'Good,' answered he. So she b«it the 
girl and when the jeweller came in, he found her weeping 
and asked her why she wept Qiioth she, 'My mistress 
hath beaten me.' So he went in to his wife and said to 
her, 'What Jiath that accursed girl done, that rtiou hast 
beaten her?' 'O man,' answered she, 'I have bat one 
word to say to thee, and it is that I can no longer brook 
the sight of this girl; so take her and sell her, or else 
divorce me.' Quoth he^ •! will sell her, for I may not 
cross thee in aught' So, when he went out to go to the 
shop, he took her and passed with her by Kemerezzeman. 
' No sooner had he gone out than his wife slipped through 
the underground passage to Kemerezzemaui who placed 
her in the litter,' before her husband reached hinu When 
he came up and Kemerezzeman saw the slave-giil with 
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him, b9 said to hjm, 'What girl is this?' *It is my slave- 
girl/ answered Ubeidy *wlio used to serve us with wine; 
she hath disobeyed her mistress, who is wroth with her 
spd hadi bidden me sdl her/ Quoth Kemerezzeman, * If 
her mistress have taken an aversion to her, there is no 
abiding fi>r her with her; but sell her to me, that I may 
smell your scent in her, and I will make her handmaid 
to my slave Helimeh«' * Good,* answered Ubeid 'Take 
her.' *What is her price?' asked Kemerexzeman. But 
the jeweller said, ' I will take nothing from thee, for thoa 
hast been bountiful to us.' 

So he accepted her from him and said to Helimeh, 
/Kiss thy lord's hand*' Acc(H:dingly, she came out from 
the litter and kissing Ubeid's hand, remounted, whilst he 
looked at her. Then said Kemerezzeman, 'J commend 
thee to God» O Master Ubeid i Acquit me of responsi- 
hiltty.'^ 'God acquit thee,' answered the jeweller, 'and 
bring thee in safety to thy family 1' Then he bade him 
farewell and went to his shop, weeping and indeed it was* 
grievous to him to part from Kemerezzeman, for that he 
bad been his friend and friendship hath its claims; yet he 
rejoiced in the dispelling of the doubts that had betided 
him concerning his wife, since the young man was now 
gone imd his suspicions had not been confirmed« 

Meanwhile Helimeh said to her lover, ' If thou wish for 
safety, travel by other than the accustomed road.' <I hear 
and obey,' answered he and taking a road other than that y fri^t 
commonly used, Haied on, without ceasing, till he reached bCCCClnbf. 
the confines of Egypt and sent his fhther a letter by a 
runner. Now Abdurrehman was sitting in the market 
among the merchants, with a heart on fire for separatioa 
from his son, for that no news of the latter had reached 

' A common formiila of leave-taking between two persons who 'have 
had business or other transactions with each other, meanini^ *' Hold me 
qait ^anj claims thott mayst ha^e on me.** 
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iiim^ skioe the daf of his departme, when the nmtier 
up and said, *0 my loids, vAuiA of you is called the 
imerchant Abdurrehman?' ^WhatwoHldst thou with him?' 
asked they ; and he said, *I have a letter for him fiom his 
Son Kemerezzemaa, whom I left at El Arish.'^ 

At this Abdurrehman rejoiced and his heart was 
lightened and the merchants rejoiced for him and gave 
him joy of [his son's] safety. Then he opened the letter 
and read as follows: 'From Kemetezzeman to the 
merchant Abdurrehman. Peace be upon thee and upon 
all the merchants I If ye ask conoeming us, to God be 
the praise and the tlianksl Indeed we have sold and 
bought and profited and are come back in health and 
wealth and saifety.' Wh^^upon Abduirehman opened the 
chapter of rejoicing and made banquets and gave feasts 
and entertainments galore, sending for instruments of 
music and addressing himself to hold high festival after 
the rarest fashion. When Kemerezzeman came to Es 
Salehiyeh,' his father and all the merchants went forth to 
meet him, and Abdurrehman embraced him and strained 
him to his bosom and wept till he swooned away. When 
he came to himsetf, he said, *0 my son, [this is] a 
blessed day, since the Omnipotent Protector hath reunited 
us with thee I ' And he repeated the following verses : 

The loved one's return is the crowning <ji glee And the joy-cop betveen 

us once more circles free. 
So welcome, fair welcome and full to the light Of the timc^ the fnU 

moon of full moons, still say we. 

- Then, for excess of joy, the tears flowed from his ey^ 
and he recited these verses also : 

^ A town and fortress on the Mediterranean, dose to the ftontier of 
Palestine, besieged and captured by Napoleon in 1799. 
* A town about 60 miles N.N.E. of Cairo. 
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'ThettooBo'tlietiai^wivenkig^ia tfSmkmt Mkmppeu^VfhitaaMf 

his kmvelt ended, to uthe dimwctii near* 
Even w the nigfat of hii abienee his hair in «olear li^ But yet the sna's 

npdnng is irom his coUfurs' ' spberOi 

Then the merchants came tip to Kemerez^eman and 
saluting himy saw frith him many loads and servants and 
a traveling litter enclosed in a spacious canopy. So they 
took him and carried him home ; and when Helimeh 
came forth from the litter, his father saw her a ravishment 
to all who beheld her. So they opened her an upper 
chamber, as it were a treasure from which the talismans 
had been loosed ; ' and when his mother saw her, she was 
ravished with her and deemed her a queen of the wives 
6f the kings. So she rejoiced in her and questioned her ; 
and she answered, saying, *I am thy son's wife.' 'Since 
he is married to thee,' rejoined the other, ' we must make 
thee a splendid bride-feast, that we may rejoice in thee 
and in my son.' 

When the folk had dispersed and each had gone his 
way, Abdurrehman foregathered with his son and said to 
him, * O my son, what is this slave-girl thou hast bifought 
with thee and for how much didst thou buy her ? * * O 
my father,' answered Kemerezseman, *she is no slave- 
girl ; but it is she who was the cause of my going abroad.' 
* How so?' asked his father, and he said, * It b she whom 
the dervish described to us the night he lay with us ; for 
indeed my hopes clove to her from that hour and I sought 
not to travel but on her account The wild Arabs came 
out upon me by the way and stripped me and took my 

, ' Le. Jthn^rfnfm/m, 

* Comparing his bright face, rinng from his coUan, to the saa nsaiiig 
from the sphere of the darkness. 

* Li, so richly decorated that it seemed like the chamber of an 
enchanted treasure, whose binding spells had been done away, so that 
it was become open to sight. 
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goods, so that I entered Ba&sora alone and there be&n 
me there such and such thmgs ;' and he went on to relate 
to him all that had befiillen him from beginning to end. 

When he had made an end of his story, his father said 
to him, * O my son, and after all this didst thou many 
her?' *No/ answered Kemerezzeman; *but I have 
promised her marriage.' 'Is it thine intent to marry 
her?' asked Abdurrehman; and he replied, 'If thou bid 
me marry her, I will do so ; otherwise, I will not marry 
ber.' Quoth his father, 'If thou marry her, I am quit of 
thee in this world and the next, and I shall be sore 
incensed against thee. How canst thou marry her, seemg 
that she hath dealt thus with her husband? For, even as 
she did with him for thy sake, so will she dp the like with 
thee for anothex^s sake^ because she is a traitress and there 
is no trusting in a traitor. Wherefore, if thou disobey me^ 
I shall be wroth with thee ; but, if thou give ear to my 
word, I will seek thee out a girl handsomer than she, who 
shall be pure and vntuous, and marry thee to her. though 
I spend all my wealth upon her. Moreover, I will make 
thee a wedding without equal and will glory in thee and 
in her; for it is better that folk should say, "Such an one 
hath married such an one's daughter," than that they 
should say, "He hath taken to wife a slave-girl without 
birth or worth." ' And he went on to persuade his son to 
give up marrying her, supporting his arguments by citing 
saws and proofs and stories and examples and verses and 
moral instances, till Kemerezzeman said, ' Since the case 
is thus, it boots not that I mziry her.' Whereupon his 
father kissed him between the eyes, saying, ' Thou art my 
true son, and as I live, O my son, I win assuredly marry 
thee to a girl who hath not her equal 1 ' 

Then he set the jeweller's wife and her maid in an upper 
chamber, appointing a black slave-girl to carry them their 
meat and drink. Moreoveir, he ^d to Helimeh^ 'Ye 



shall abide imprisoned in this duunberi thou and thy 
maid, till I find one who will buy you, when I will sell 
you to him« And if ye resist^ I will kill you both^ for thou 
art a traitressi and there is no good in thee.' 'Do thy 
will/ answered she. 'I deserve all thou canst do with 
me.' Then he locked the doqr on them and gave his 
women a chaxge respecting theiPi saying, ' Let none go up 
to them nor speak with them, save the black slave*girly 
who shall give them their meat and drink through the 
chamber-window.* So she abode with her maid, weeping 
and repenting her of that which she had done with her 
husband 

Meanwhile Abdurrehman sent out the marriage4)rokers, 
to look out a wife of rank and worth for his son, and they 
ceased not to make search, and as often as they saw one 
girl, they heard of a fairer than she, till they came to the 
house of the Sheikh el Islam and saw his daughter. Now 
she had no equal in Cairo for beauty and grace and 
symmetry, and she was a thousand times handsomer than 
the jeweUer's wife. So they told Abdurrehman and he 
and the notables repsured to her father and sought her in 
marriage of him. Then they drew up the contract and 
made her a splendid wedding. Moreover, Abdurrehman 
gave bride-feasts and held open house forty days. 

On the first day, he invited the doctors of the law and 
they held a splendid nativity.^ On the morrow, he invited 
all the merchants, and so on during the rest of the forty 
days, making a banquet every day to one or other class of 
folk, till he had bidden all the men of learning and amirs 
and beys and magistrates, whilst the drums beat and the 
flutes sounded and the merchant sat to receive the guests, 

^ Maulid^ a religions ceremony or *' fnnction," so called because of its 
reamfalanGe to the festivals celelnated in honour of the birth of Moham- 
med and the principal saints of Islam. It consists mainly of recitations 
of the KJonm and the litanies of the names of God, etc 
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with Ms flOtt by hfa side, tliitft he iniglkt dimt lifanelf bjr 
gazing on the folk, as they Ate from the tablet. Eveiy 
night Abdurrehman illuminated the street and Ifae qttatter 
with lamps and there came all the mimes and jugg^ert and 
mountebanks and played all manner q)OTts; and indeed 
it was a peerless wedding. On the last day be invited the 
poor and needy, fiur and near, and they came in troops 
and ate, whilst the merchant sa^ with his son by his side. 

Presently, behold, Ubeid the jeweller entmd, widi a 
company of poor folk, and he was naked and weaxy and 
bore on his face the marks of travel When Kemerezse- 
man saw him, he knew him and said to his father, ^Lodc, 
O my fother, at yonder poor man that is but now oome 
in/ So he looked and saw him dad in worn dothea and 
on him a patched gown worth two diriiems: his £ue was 
pale and he was covered with dust and was as he were an 
offcast of the pilgrimage.^ He was groaning as groans the 
sick man and the needy, walking with a totleriog gait and 
swaying right and left, and indeed there was realized in 
him the saying of the poet : 

Lack-gold abaseth man and doth his worth away, Even as the tetthg 

snn that pales with ended day. 
He passeth'mongst the folk and lain wo«1d hide hia head; And when 

alone, he weept with team that never stay. 
Absent, none taketh heed tp him or his concerns ; Present, he hath no 

part in life or pleasance aye. 
By Allah, wbenas men with poTctty are cursed, But strangers midst 

their kin and countryman are they 1 

And that of another : 

All to the poor man's contwry, a hindrance and a wot ; The whole 
world shnts its doors on hin, wfaererer he doth go. 

Thou seest him in abhorrence held, though he no culprit be ; He sees 
hostility, the cause whereof he may not know. 

* It, ooc who from weaiiaess or ilhiesrhas broken down midway on 
the pilgrimage aad has beea left befaiad by the caravan. . . . 
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EfCQ tiie'^oga^ wIwq t^ hcMd m mn ^f foften«^ f Mglit Do Mhw 

him andiawn ^ him a&d wag their Uik, I trofw ; 
Btti lit ooe-dftjr, they see a poor and miserable wight^ Thqr bark at him 

incontii\ent and eke their teeth they show. 

And yet another: • * 

So haitLiom be bleii^ witli loekMid power and sway^ Calamities aa4 

VG«8 stiU tnm from him away. ^ 
The loved one to him comes without a rendezvous, Unsought, and eke 

the spy the pimp for him doth play. 
The folk as singing; rate thft rumbling of his guts And when he letteth 

wind, •* He smelleth sweet,** they say. - 

'O my soti/ said the merchant, <who is this?' AndlCfglbt 
Kemereszeman replied, ' This is Master Ubeid the jeweller, tttttt 
iiusbaiid of the woman who is imprisoned with usL' Qu6th Ixxbff. 
Abdimetaman, 'Is this be of whom Aoa toidest me?' 
'Yes,* answesed his son ; * and indeed I know htm welU 

Now the manner cf Ubeidfs coming thither was on this 
wise. When he had taken leave of Kemerezzeman, he 
went to his shop, where there came to him a job of woik 
and he bought at it all day. At eventide he locked up 
his shop and gomg home, laid his hand on the door, 
whereapott it opened and he entered and found neither 
his- wife nor the slave-giH, but saw the house in the somest 
of pli^its, realizing the saying of the poet : 

Once was it as a beehive stocked and fall of bees galore ; But, when 

they left it, it became devoid of all its store.^ 
It seems to-day as if it ne'er had been inhabited Or as if Death had 

taken those who dwelt thereih of yore. 

When he saw the house enqxty, he turned i%hc and left 

and went round about the place, like a madman, but found 

no one. Then he opened the door of his treasureclosel^ 

but found therein iioug^t of his money nor his treasures ; 

^ See note, Vol. VL p. 3;« 



wbtiieQpoii hf awoke fipom hb dduaion and shook off his 
infatuation and knew that it was his wife herself who had 
given him the change and outwitted him with her wiles. 
He wept for that which had betided, but kept his afiair 
secret, so none of his enemies might exult over him nor 
any of his friends be troubled, knowing that, if he dis- 
covered his secret, it would bring him nought but affiont 
and blame from the folk; wherefore he said to himself 
* O Ubeid, conceal that which hath beficdlen thee of trouble 
and affliction ; it behoveth thee to do in accordance with 
the saying of the poet : 

If a man's breast be stnutened with a secret he doih hide, Tct stnutct's 
his who to the folk his secret doth confide.* 

Then he locked up his house and gave his shop in 
charge of one of his journeymen, to whom, said he, ' My 
friend the young merchant hath invited me and my wife to 
accompany him to Cairo, that we may divert oursdves 
with the sight of the city, and swears that he will not 
depart except he carry us with him. So, O my son, 
I make thee my steward in the shc^, and if the king 
ask for me, say thou to him, "He is gone with his wife 
to the Holy House of God [at Mecca]."' Then he sold 
some of his effects and bought mules and camels and 
slaves. Moreover, he bought a slave>gtrl and placing her 
in a litter, set out from Bassom after ten days. Hb friends 
took leave of him and none doubted but that he had taken 
his wife and gone on the pilgrimage, and the folk rejoiced 
in this, for that God had delivered them from being 
shut up in the mosques and houses every Friday. Quoth 
some of them» * God grant he may never return to Bassora, 
so we may no more be shut up in the mosques and houses 
.every Friday T For that this usage had caused the people 
;of Bassom exceeding vexation. Quoth another, ' Methinks 
he will not return, by reason of the praymg of the people 
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of Bassora against him/' And yet anoth^» Mf he retarn/ 
it will not be but in reversed case.' 

So the folk rejoiced with an exceeding joy in the 
jeweller's departure, after they had been in sore chagrin, t 
and even their cats and dogs were eased. When Friday 
came round, however, the crier proclaimed aft usual that 
the people should repair to the mosques two hours before' 
the time of prayer or else shut themselves up in their 
houses, together with their cats and dogs; whereat their 
breasts were straitened and they all assonbled • and 
betaking themselves to the king's divan, stood before 
him aiid said, 'O king of the age, the jeweller hath takea 
his wife and departed on the pilgrimage to the Holy House 
of God : so the cause of our restraint hath ceased to be, 
and why therefore are we now shut up?' Quoth the 
king, *How came this traitor to depart without tdUnj; 
me? But, when he comes back from bis journey, all will 
be' well: so go ye to your shops and sell and buy, foi this 
[restriction] u removed from you.' 

MeanwhQe the jeweller fared on ten diys' journey, and 
as he drew near Baghdad, there befell him thatvhich had 
be&llen Kemerezzeman, before his entry into Bassixa; 
for the wild Arabs came out upon him and stripped hini 
and took all he had and he only escaped by feigning 
himself dead. As soon as they were gone, he rose and 
fared on, naked as he was, till he came to a village, where 
God inclined to him the hearts of certain charitable folk^ 
who covered his nakedness with some old dothes, and he 
begged his way from town to town, till he reached the city 
of Cairo the [God-]guarded. Being racked with hunger, 
he went about begging in the markets,- till one of the 
townsfolk said to him, 'O poor man, get thee to the iiouse 
of the wedding-festival and eat and drink ; for tcnlay they 
hold open house for poor folk and strangers.' Quoth he, 
' I know not the way thither ; ' and the other said,- * Follow 
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Qie and I willshow it to thee.* So he foUoved him, tiS 
he brought him to Abdurrehman's hoUse &hd said to him^ 
*This is the house of the wedding; enter and fear not^ 
for there is no doorkeeper at the door of the festivaL' 

So he entered and' Kemerezzeman knew him and told 
his father, who said, * O my son, leave hhn awhile : belike 
he is hungry ;so let him ^at his fill and recov^ himself 
and after we will look to him.' So they watted tili Ubeid 
had eaten bis fill and washed his hands and drunk. cofiee 
and sherbets ctf sugar flavoured with musk and ambergris 
and was about to go out, ii^heh'Abdurrehman' sent oh^ 
after him, who said to him, 'Come, O stranger, and speak 
with die merchant Abdurrehjoton.' 'Who is he?' asked 
Ubeid j and the man said, ^ He i&tfae master of the feasL' 
So the jeweller turned back, thinking that he meant to 
give him largesse^ and coming up to Abdurrehman, saw 
his friend Kemerezzeman and was like to lose his senses 
for shame before him. But.Kemerezzeman rose-to him 
and embracing him, saluted hitti and they both w^ soie 
Then he seated hhn by his side and Abdnrrehman said to 
Us son, * Lack-courtly that thou art, this is no way to 
receive friends ! Send him lirst to the bath and send after 
htm a suit of clothes that shall befit him ; and after sit 
with him and talk with him.* So he csdled some of his 
men and bade them carry the jeweller to the bath and sent 
him a suit of clothes of the choicest, worth a thousand 
dinars. Accordingly they carried him to the bath, where 
they washed his body and dad him m a suit, and he 
became as he were Provost of the Merchants. 

Meanwhile, the bystanders questioned Kemerezzeman 
of him, saying, 'Who is this and whence knowest thou 
him?^ Quoth he, 'This is my friend, who lodged me in 
his house and to whom I am indebted for favours without 
number, for that he entreated me with exceeding kindness. 
He is a man of fortune and condition and by trade a 
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jeweUer, in which craft he hsth no equal. The king of 
Bassora loves him greatly and holds him in high esteem 
and his word is law with him/ And he went on to enlarge 
to them* on his praises, saying^ * He did with me thus and 
thus and I have shame of him and know not how to 
requite him his generous dealing with me/ Nor did be 
leave to vaunt him^ till hfe worth was magnified to the 
bystanders and he became venerable in their eyes. So 
theysaidi ^WewiU all do him, homage and honour him 
for Ay sake. But we woukl fain know why he hath 
departed his native land and comp hither and what God 
hath done with him, that he is come to this plight/ * O 
folk/ xepUed Kemei^zeman^ * marvel not: for a son of 
Adam is still subject to Fate and destiny, and what while 
he abideth'in this world, he is not safe from calamities. 
Indeed, he speaks truly who says : 

Tbne stiti devours mankind and lies in wait on them to prey ; So be not 
thoa of those whom rank and honoors lead astray ; 

Kay, but 'beware of dips and faults and sorrow stilt forswear And know 
the attributes of time are niin and decay. 

How many a fortoae by the least adverseness is nndoiie 1 All in itself 
hath that shall cause it change and pass away. 

Know that, t entered Bassora in yet sorrier plight and 
worse distress than this man, for that he entered Cairo 
with his nakedness covered with rags ; but I came into, 
his town, with my nakedness uncovered, one hapd before 
and another behind; and none availed me but God and 
ibis excellent man. Noiy the reason of this was that the 
Bedouins stripped me and took my camels and mules and 
baggage and slew my men; but I lay down among the 
slain, and they thought that I was dead and went away 
and left me. Then I arose and walked on, naked, till 
t came to Bassora, where this man met me and clothed 
me and lodged me in his house. Moreover, he furnished 
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me with money, and all I have brought back wUi me I 
owe to God's goodness and his. When I departed, be 
gave me great store of wealth and I returned home^ 
with a hecfft at ease. I left him in lock and lordship^ and 
belike there hath befiallen him some calamity of the 
calamities of fortune, that hath enforced him leave bis 
folk and country, and there hath happened to him by 
the way the like of what happened to me There is 
nothing extraordinary in this; bat now itbehoveth ne 
to requite bun his generous dealing with me and do 
according to the saying of him who saith : 

Thou that of Fortune deemest hopefully, Dost tfaoa then know what abe 

will do with thee? 
Whate*er thou dost, do good ; for to a man. Even as he meteth, shall 

it meted be.' 

As they were talking, up came Ubeid, as he were 
Provost of the Merchants; whereupon they all rose to 
salute him and seated him in the place of honour. Then 
said Kemerezzeman to him, ' O my friend, verily, thy day^ 
is blessed and fortunate I There is no need to relate to 
me a thing that befell me before thee: K the Bedouins 
have stripped thee and robbed thee of thy wealth, verily 
our money is the ransom of our lives; so let not thy 
soul be troubled; for I enteied thy city naked and diou 
dothedst me and ^treatedst me generously, and I owe 

ISi^t thee many a kindness. But I will requite thee and do 
bc& with thee even as thou didst with me, nay, more : so be 

Ixxbttf . of good heart and cheerful ey,' And he went on to 
soothe him and hinder him fit>m speech, lest he should 
name his wife and what she had done with him; nor did 
he cease to ply him with saws and moral instances and 
verses and conceits and stories and anecdotes and console 
himi till he took the hint and kept silence concerabg Ae 
^ 4,4, the day of thy coning. 
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pMt, disiatisg hinlftdf mth the stories and witticisms he 
heard and lepcatipg [in himself] the follawing lines ; 

On Fortune's forehead is a script, whidi if on careful wits Tboa ponder^ 
▼eiy tears of blood 'twill draw firom out thine eyes. 

Fortune^ indeed, with its right hand saluteth none that be. But with the 
cap of dole and teen its left hand still him plies. 

Then Kemerezaemsn and his father took Ubeid ahd 
canyittg him into the saloon of the harem, shut themselves 
up with hfan; and Abdorrehman said to hhn, *We did 
but hinder thee fixim spedung before the fotk^ for fear of 
dishonour to thee and to us : but now we are private ; so 
tell me all that hath passed between thee and thy wife 
and my son.' So he told him all, from beginning to end, 
and when he had made an end of his story, Abdurrdiman 
said to him, < Was the fitult with my son or with thy wife?' 
*By Alkh/ answered Ubeid, *thy son was not to blame, 
for men [naturally] lust after women, and it behoveth 
women to defend themselves from men. So the feult 
lies with my wife, who played me false and did with me 
these things.' 

Then Abdnrrehman arose and taking his son aside, said 
to hhn, ' O my son, we have proved his wife and know 
her to be a traitress ; and now I mean to prove him and 
see tf he be a man of worth and honour or a wittoL' 
<Hew so?' asked Kemerezseman ; and Abdurrehman 
said, *I mean to urge him to make peace with his wife 
and' if he consent and forgive her, I will smite him with 
a sword and kill him and kill her after, her and her mud, 
for there is no good in the life of a whore and a wittol; 
but, if he turn from her with aversion, I will marry him 
to thy sister and give hhn mote than that thou tookest 
from him of wealth.' 

Ilien he went back to Ubeid and said to hhn, *0 
master, rerily, the oonuneroe of women calls for patience 



aAdiJbe. whor tosrts. them hklh' Heed of longkmii%» ibr 
that thqr order themselves ill tovaids men md.maltieBi 
them, by reason of their si^>eriortty over them in beauty 
and graces wheiefore theymagnify themselves and belittk 
nien. Especially is this the case vhen their husbiuids 
show them affection] for then they requite them with 
pride and coquetry and foul dealing of all kinds. But, if 
^ mm be wroth whenever he aeetb in his wife aught that 
nidiketh him, there can ^ be no fellowship between thjcqvt 
nor can any hit i( off with them vibc is not- magnanimous 
andilqng-^uffieripgi and except a man bear with bis wife 
a^ requite heriUndoing with forgiveness, he shall get no 
good <rf bersociety^. Indeed it hath been said of women, 
^^Wel;e they in thje-skyi the neckji of^moi would lading 
to Ihem;** and. he who bath tl^ power and sparethrhis 
reward-is with God* . • . : . * 

^. Now . this woman is thy urife and thy companion 
aa^.she l^th long companied with thee; wherdbfe il 
behoveth that there be in thee indulgence for her, for 
that indulgence in fellowship ^ of th^ essentials of success 
Moreover, women lack wit and religion, and- if sbe have 
4fme iil| ^he repeateth and God .willing. At will not 
fgam return to ;that which she: did aforetime.. So it is 
■^.c^osel that thou make peace with her and I: will 
ifst079 thee mbr& t|ian thy .ffopd [that thou hast lDst]| 
and if it please thee to^^^e with me, thou art wekome^ 
thou «nd she^ and ye shall, know nought bpt what shall 
l^ice you both ; bi^t^ if thou seek to return to thine own 
9Duatry, I will give thee what shall content thee, and 
yonder .4s , the . litter readyj sa mount thy wife and hef 
paid therein i^ld joumey.;to thine own land. For thaf 
frhich falls out betireen a man. aqd^his wife is manifoldi 
and it behoves thee to be indulgent and not take the foad 
f( rigour/, j r ; . ,. :_ _ . j.; ;. 

« *0 mytodi* si^d the jeiivellerj 'and where is my wife?' 
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^She tt ih yonder uppk chambe^^ instrettd Abchnttlyniati.* 
'<jo up to he^ And be easy with her, for tny sake» and 
trouble ber not; for, when my son broaght her hidier,: 
he wotild haye iiianied .her, bat I fivfaade him' from her 
and shut her up in yonder chambei^ saying m myself* 
"Peradventureher husband, will come and I will deliver 
her to him ; for she is fair of favour, and when a lArotnan 
is like unto this one, it may not be that her husbsmd/will 
let her ga" What I counted on is come about and 
praisfed be God the Most High for thy reunion with thy 
wife! As for my son, I have sought him another 1ii:6nian 
in marriage and married him to her. These feasts and 
rejoicings are ifor his wed^hg, and to-night I bring him' 
in to his wife. So here is the key of thb diamber where 
thy wife is. Take it and open the door and go. in to her 
and her maid and make merry with her. Thete shall.be 
brought you meat and. drink and thou shalt not KO'tne 
^ownfrom her till thoii hive had thy fill of her/ «'May 
God requite thee for me wkh all good, .6 .my lord J* 
exclaimed tJbeid and taking the key, wfent up, rejoicing; ' 
The merchant thought his words had 'pleased hhn ana 
that he assented thereto; sb he took, the swdrd ahc( 
following hiin, unseen, stb6d t'6 Se6 what ^ould- happen 
between him and his wife. When the jeweller came to 
ihe chamber-door, he heard his wife' weeping* sore for thai 
Kemerezzeman had married another than her, and the 
inaid saying to her, 'O my lady, how often have I warned 
thee and said to thee, "Thou wilt get no good of this 
yotith: 80 do Ihdu teave hi9 company." But thou 
heededst not my words and spoiledst thy husband of al| 
his goods and gavest them to bitn* Then thou forsoc^esl 
tfayi^ace, of thine infatuation for* him, and earnest with 
him to this coutitry. And npw he hath cast diee out from 
his thotight and married another and hath made the issue 
of thine in&tuation for him to be imprisonment'' 'Be 
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snentjOaocttned ircflidilV«iMwfeied HeHflidL 'Tbougfa 
he be married to another, yet needs must I occur to Us 
thought some day. I cannot forget [the nights I hcte 
spent m] his company and in any case I console nsfMlf 
with the saying of the poet : * 

loidsy doth it betide yon to giveatboaght to one Unto wbose thoaght 

none other occurs save you alone ? 
Kow God forbid that mindless you of his case should be "Whom thought 
of your condition distract eth from his own \ 

It cannot b^ but he will bethink him of our loves .and 
ask of me ; wherefore I will not turn from loving him nor 
change from passion for him, though I die in prison, for 
be is my love and mj physician, ^and my hope is in him 
that he will yet return to me and deal graciously with me.' 

When the jeweller heard his wife's words, he went in 
to her and said to'her, ^' O traitress, thy hope in him is as 
the hope of IbUs in. Paradise. All these vices were in 
thee and I knew not thereof; for, had I been ware of one 
of them, I had not kept thee with me an hour. But now 

1 am certified of this in the^ it behoveth me to kill thee^ 
though they pot me to death for thee, O traitress 1 ' And 
he seised her with both hands and repeated the following 
verges: . 

O fair onei^ ye fbidid my love so wtrm and trae With sin net had 

ngard for what was right and dve. 
Ho# loBg to you, iadatd, with doting Wvc I davel Bu^ after this ay 

woe, I loathe the love of joik 

Tlien he pressed upon her' windpipe and broke her 
neck, whereupon her maid cried out, saying, 'Alas, my 
mistress!' 'O harlot,' said he, Mt is thou who art to 
blame for all this, for that thou knewest this vice to be 
in her and toldest me not.' Then he seized upon her and 
strangled her. - 

SiniH wu ttbih^ a co&unon Jfnaling phiaifa 
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Vfbem he had done Ihis, appsebdosioas flocked upon 
him and he feaied the issueof- his afiair and said in 
himself 'When the merchant knows that I have killed 
themJn his house, he will surety slay me; but I beseech 
God that He appoint the taking of my life to be according 
to the Law.' And he abode bewildered about his case 
and knew not what to do ; but, as he was thus, in came 
AbdurrehmaUyWho had stood all this while, sword in hand, 
without the door, looking with his eyes and hearkening 
with his ears, and said to him, *[Fear not :} no harm shall 
befall thee,. for indeed thou deserrest safety. See this 
sword in my hand I had it in mind to slay thee, hadst 
thou made peace with her and tAen her back into fim)nr, 
and I would have slain [her and}, the maid, to boot But, 
since thou hast done this thing, welcome to thee and again 
welcome I And thy reward shall be that I will marry thee 
to my daughter, Kemerezzeman's sister.' Then he caiiried 
him down and sent for the woman whose office it was 
to wash the dead : whereupon it was noised abroad that 
Kemerezzeman had brought with him two steve^irls from 
Bassora and that they were both dead So the people 
began to condole with him, saying, 'May Ay head live!' 
and, 'May God compensate thee!' And they washed 
and shrouded them and buried them, and none knew 
the truth of the matter. 

Then Abdurrehman sent for the Sheikh el Iskm and all 
the notables and said to the former, ^ Draw up the contract 
of marriage between my daughter Kaukeb es Sebah and 
Master Ubeid the jeweller and [set down that] her dowry 
hath been paid me in full' So he drew up the contract 
and Abdurrehman give the company to drink of sherbets^ 
and they made one wedding festival for the two brides and 
paraded them in one litter on one and the same night; 
after which they carried Kemerezzeman and Ubeid in 
procession together and brought them in to their brides. 
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.When tM jewder weiik in. to Abdnrtelteafi's dftugkfer, 
Joe found faer handscMkier.tlMa Hdimdi aoid lavdkr ft 
thomtendfotd. £d:he did away hex makkshead and on 
the wdttofw^ he. wentlo the bath ividi KiMaeiBiiciliiin* 

Then he abode wkh them in fic^umt and deligifat 
swbikyitiU he bagra to ynam after ids .tuitiTe Jandtso be 
stent in*tp Abdunehnian and smd to him, *0 nncky I loi^ 
ior my own country^ fior I have there estatei and e&9i3% 
^icb I feft in charge of one of my journeymen; and J 
have it ia mind to journey thither, that I may sell my 
potsestbm and return to thee. So wilt thon give .me 
Jmv^ to go to my csountry to that end?' ^O my son,' 
answered the merchant, ^ I ghre thee leave to do tfaia, amd 
po blacne to thee for these wocds, for that love of country 
m a :part .of religion; and be who b$iik not good in his 
own lasd bath none in other foUuf bnd But^ pemdven- 
We^ if Ihoa depart. without thy wifi^ when thou aat once 
fiome to thy native place, it may seem :good to thee to 
idbida there, and thou wik be divided: between retuiaing 
feo thy wife and sojourning in thine own coontry; so it 
were Ac better counsel that thou carry thy wife with thee; 
and after, if thou be* minded to retncn to us, retwa and 
wefeoflse to yon both; for we are kik who know ixn 
divorce and no weman of us. ntanies t#ice^ not do we 
lightly discard a maa' Quoth Ubad, *0 ande, I fear 
me thy dau|;hter will not consent to depart with me to my 
aww^ countzy.' <0 my son,' sq^ied Abdwrehman, <we 
have no women amongst as who gainsagF their husbands 
nor know we a wife who is wroA wA her husband.' 
: ^May God bless youand :yoUr women!' exclaimed the 
jeweller and going in to his wife, said to her^ *I am 
minded to go to my country: what sayst thou?' * Qoolh 
she, ^ My father still had the govemanoe of me, whilst I 
was a maid, and when I married, the governance all 
passed into ;my husbaodfs hand, nor . wjlL.I geins^y him.' 



«Majr God Ww 4iee iumI %hy frtbef/ itemed Ubeid, ' a«| 
;hav9 mercy on the iromb.tbiit kon^ thee and'tbe Icm 
thet ))egat Ifaefei' Then ht tvit bittbongpi aiicl betook 
hipts^ to. naknw ready 'fo.hti joumeyw .Wtk fiither^ 
lair gave bnn nnich* euhftanee and ll^y took leare of one 
another^ after which. Ubekl*ai&d bh wife Jonmeyedon 
wiihoDt ceaoiog, till they reached Banorp, wherf> hit 
friends aod kiasmed cameeot to meet him^ doabtiof not 
but that he had been in the Hejax, Some rejoiced at Ml 
retam, whibt other sooae were nsEed, aod the folk laid 
one to alMker, 'Now will he itraiteti ua 9gm erery 
Friday, as befote^ aad we Ihall be abut «p. ia the moaqoei 
aad bouses, ereoto (Hir cats anddogs.' 

When die King of Bassora heard of his ireCnni;*ho waa 
wroth with him and sendfaig for him, chid blm and laid 
to bho, «Why didst then depart, wtthool: letting me know? 
Wai I unable to ^ gifO! di6e somewhat irher^with Iboi 
migblest have sueooured thyself in ,thy pilgrimager to tba 
Holy House of God?* 'Pardon^ O my lord !f replied the 
jeweller* 'By Allah^ I went not on the pilgrimagel But 
tiieie have befallen me such and such things;' And he 
told him all that had befalen faim with bis-wi^e and with 
the merchant Abdurrehman of Cairo and how: the latter 
had given him his daughter to wife and he had brought 
her to Bassora. * By Allah/ said the king, * did I not fear 
God the Most High, I would slay thee and marry this 
noble lady after thy death, though I spent treasuries of 
money on her, for that she befitteth none but kings. But 
God hath appomted her of thy portion and may He bless 
thee in her! So look thou use her well' Then he 
bestowed largesse on the jeweller, who went out from 
before him and abode with his wife five years, after whkh 
he was admitted to the mercy of God the Most High. 

The king sought his widow in marriage; but she 
^ 1.^. thoss of bit watcnkins (or the joomey. 



refused, sajingy 'O king^ never was woman among my 
kindred who married again after her husband's death; 
wbeiefoie I will never take another hasband, nor win 
I marry thee, no, though thou kill me.' Then he sent 
to say to her, <Dost thou seek to go to thy native 
land?' And she answered, 'If thou do good, thou shalt 
be requited therewith.' So he collected for her all the 
jeweller's possessions and added unto her of his own, after 
the measure of his rank. Moreover he sent with her one 
of his viziers, a man renowned for goodness and piety, and 
an escort of five hundred horsey who journeyed with her, 
till they brought her to her fiuher, with whom she abode, 
without marrying again, till she died and they died aS. 
So, if this woman would not consent to replace her dead 
husband with a Sultan, how shall she be evened with one 
who replaced her husband, whilst he was yet alive, with 
a youth of unknown extraction and condhion, more by 
token that thb was in lewdness' and not by way of lawfhl 
marriage? So he who deemeth all women to be alike, 
there is no remedy for the disease of his madness. And 
glory be to Him to whom belonged! the em|»re of 
the Seen and the Unseen, the [Ever-]Lit^g On^ who 
dieth not! 
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ABDALLAH BEN FAZIL AND HIS BROTHERS. 

The Khalif Haroun er Reshid was one day examining 
the tributes of the various provinces of his empire, when 
he observed that the tributes of all the countries and 
regions had come into the- treasury, except that of 
Bassora, which had not arrived that year. So he held 
a Divan because of this and sending fot the Vixier Jaafer» 
said to him, ' The tributes of all the provinces have comd 
into the treasury, save that of Bassora, no part whereof 
hath arrived.' 'O Commander of the Faithful,' answered 
Jaafer, 'belike there hath be&Uen the governor of Bassora 
somewhat that hath diverted him bom sending the tribute.- 
Quoth the Khalif, 'The time of the coming of the tribute 
was twenty days [ago] ; what, then, can be his excuse for 
that, in this time, he hath neither sent it nor sent to 
show cause for not doing so?' 'O Commander of the 
FaithfiiV replied Jaafer, 'if it please thee, we will send 
him a messenger*' 'Send him Abou Ishac el Mausili,^ 
the boon-companion,' rejoined the Khalif, and Jaafer said, 
'Hearkening and obedience to God and to thee^ O Com- 
mander of the Faithful ! ' 

Then he returned to his house and summoning Abou 
Ishac, wrote him a royal letter and said to him, ' Go to 
Abdallah ben Fazil, Viceroy of Bassora, and see what hath 
diverted him from sending the tribute. If it be ready, do 
thou receive it from him in full and bring it to me in 
haste, for the Khalif hath examined the tributes of the 
provinces and finds that they are all come in, except that 
of Bassora: but if thou find it not ready and he make an 
excuse to thee, bring him back with thee, that he may 
with his own tongue acquaint the Khalif with his excuse.' 
* f>. Itnrahiin of Mosul, the celebrated mttsidan. See ant^, passim. 
VOL. IX. 9 
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*I hear and obejr/ answered Aboa Ishac and taking mA 
him five thousand horse, set out for Bassora. 

When Abdallah heard of his approach, he went out to 
.meet him with his troops and carried him to his palace; 
vhilst the escort encamped without the city, where he 
furnished them with all of which they stood in need. 
Abou Ishac entered the audience-chamber and sitting 
down on the throne, seated the governor beside himself^ 
whilst the notables sat round him, according to their 
several ranks. After the salutation,^ Abdallah said to him, 
' O my lord, is there any cause for thy coming to us ? * 
'Yes,' answered Abou Isbac, *I come to seek the tribute ; 
for the Khalif enquireth of it and the time of its coming 
b past' *0 my lord,' rejoined Abdallah, * would thon 
hadst not wearied thyself nor taken upon thyself the 
fatigue of the journey 1 For the tribute is ready in full 
and I had purposed to despatch it to-morrow. But, since 
thou art come, I will deliver it to thee, after I have enter- 
tained thee three days ; and on the fourth day I will bring 
the tribute before thee. But now it behoveth us to offer 
thee a present in part requital of thy kindness and that 
pf the Commander of the Faithful' ' There is no barm 
in that,' said Abou Ishac 

So Abdallah dismissed the Divan and carrying him into 
a saloon, that had not its match, set a table of food before 
him and his companions. They ate and drank and made 
merry, after which the table was removed and there came 
coffee and sherbets. They sat conversing till a third part 
of the night was past, when they spread Abou Ishac a bed 
on a couch of ivory, inlaid with glittering gold. So he 
lay down and the viceroy lay down beside him on another 
couch ; but wakefuhiess possessed Abou Ishac and he fell 
to meditating on the metres of verse and composing 
poetry, for that he was one of the chief of the Khalifa 
^ f.#. the usual compUmenti, 
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boon-companions and was eminently skilled^ in composing 

verses and pleasant stories ; nor did he leave to lie awake 

and make verses till half the night was past. Presently, 

Abdollah arose, thinking Abou Ishac asleep, and girding' 

his middle^ opened a cupboard, whence he brought out 

a whip ; then, taking a lighted candle, he went forth by Tfi^t 

the door of the saloon. When Abou Ishac saw this, Jiatcto&C. 

he marvelled and said, * Whither goeth Abdallah ben Fazit 

with that whip? Belike he is minded to punish some one. 

But needs must I follow him and see what he will do this 

night' So he arose and went out softly after him, so tha( 

he saw him not, and presently saw him open a closet and 

take thence a tray containing four dishes of meat and 

bread and a gugglet of water. Then he went on, carrying 

the tray and followed by Abou Ishac, till he came to 

another saloon and entered, whilst Abou Ishac stood 

behind the door and looking through the chink, saw a 

spacious saloon, richly furnished and having in its midst 

a couch of ivory plated with glittering gold, to which twd 

dogs were made fast with chains of gold. 

Abdallah set down the tray in a corner and tucking 
up his sleeves, loosed the first dog, which began to 
struggle in his hands and put its muzzle to the ground, ad 
it would kiss the ground before him', whining the while in ^ 
a low, weak voice. Abdallah tied its paws behind its back 
and throwing it on the ground, drew forth the whip and 
beat it without mercy. The dog struggled, but could not 
get free, and Abdallah ceased not to beat it till it left 
groaning and lay without motion. Then he took it and 
tied it up in its place, and unbinding the second dog, did 
with him as he had done with the first; after which he 
pulled out a handkerchief and fell to wiping away their 
tears and comforting them, saying, 'Bear me not malice; 
for, by Allah, this is not of my will, nor is it easy to me t 
* Lit he had a fine fore-arm. 
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But k may be God. will grant you relief and jssue from 
your affliction.' And he prayed for them, what while 
Abou Ishac stood hearkening with his ears and watching 
with his eyes, and indeed he marvelled at this case. 

Then Abdallah brought the dogs the tray of food and 
fell to feeding them with his own hand, till they ha4 
enough, when he wiped their mouths and lifting up the 
gugglet, gave them to drink ; after which he took up ttie 
tray and gugglet and candle and made for the door, 
But Abou Ishac forewent him and making his way back 
to his couch, lay down ; so that he saw him not neither 
knew that h^ had followed him and watched him. Then 
the governor replaced the tray and the gugglet in the 
closet and returning to the saloon, opened the cupboard 
and laid the whip in its place ; after which he put off his 
dothes and lay down. But Abou Ishac passed the rest 
of the night pondering this afiair nor did sleep visit hin^ 
ibr excess of wonder, and he ceased not to say b himself 
^I wonder what can be the meaning of thisl* Nor did 
be leave wondering till the morning, when they arose and 
prayed the morning prayer. Then they set breakfast 
before them and they ate and drank coffee, after which 
tbey went out to the divan. Abou Ishac's thought was 
occupied with this enigma all day, but he concealed th^ 
matter and questioned not Abdallah thereof. Next night, 
he again followed the governor and saw him do with the 
two dogs as on the previous night, first beating them and 
then making his peace with them and giving them to eat 
and to drink ; and on like wise he did the third night 

On the fourth day he brought the tribute to Abou Ishac, 
who took it and departed, without opening the matter 
to him. He fared on, without ceasing, till he came to 
Baghdad, where he delivered the tribute to the Xhalij^ 
who questioned him of the cause of the delay. .'0 Com- 
mander of the Faithful,' replied he^ 'I found that the 
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governor of Bassbra had made ready the tribute and ihci 
about to despatch it ; and had I delayed a day, it had met 
tne on the road. But» O Commander of the Faithful, I 
bad a rare adventure with Abdallah ben Fazil; never in 
iny life saw I its like/ 'And what was it, O Abou 
tshac?* asked the Khalif. So he acquainted him with 
that which he had seen the governor do with the two 
dogs, adding, 'On this wise I saw him do three nights 
following, first beating the dogs, then making his peace 
with them and comforting them and giving them to eat 
and drink, what while I watched him^ whereas he saw me 
not/ 'Didst thou question him of the cause of this?' 
asked the KhaliC 'No^ as thy head liveth, O Commander 
of the Faithful,* answered Abou Ishac. 

Then said Er Reshid, *0 Abou Ishac, I command 
thee to return to Bassora and bring me Abdallah ben 
Fazil and the two dogs.' 'O Commander of the FaithAiI/ 
replied he, 'excuse me from this; for indeed Abdallah 
entreated me with the utmost hospitality and I chanced 
upon this thing without design and acquainted thee 
therewith. So how can I go back to him and bring him 
to thee? Verily, if I return to him, I shall find no 
countenance for shame of him; wherefore it were meet 
that thou send him another than myself, with a letter 
under thine own hand, and he shall bring him to thee^* 
him and the two dogs/ Quoth the Khalif, 'If I send 
him other than thyself^ most like he will deny the whole 
a&ir and say, "I have no dogs/' But, if I send thee and 
thou say to him, " I saw them with mine own eyes," he win 
not be able to deny it Wherefore nothing will serve but 
that thou go and fetch him and the two dogs; else will I TXifjH 
put thee to death/ •! hear and obey, O Commander of Jwalx«. 
the Faithful,' answered Abou Ishac ' God is our sufficiency 
and good is He m whom we trust He spoke sooth who 
said, "The calamity of man is from the tongue," and it is 
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I who sinned aguntt myadf in teUiQg thee. Bfiit write one 
a royal letter^ and I will go to him and bring him back to 
theeJ So the KhaHf wrote him a royal letter and be took 
it and repaired to Bassora. When he came in to the 
governor^ the latter said, 'God keep us from the mischief 
of thy return, O Abou Ishac 1 How comes it that I see 
thee return in haste? Belike tiie tribute is deficient and 
the Khalif will not accept it?' 'O Amir Abdallafa,' 
answered Abou Ishac, 'my return is not on account of 
the deficiency of the tribute, for it is full measure and the 
Khalif accepts it; but I hope that thou wilt excuse me, 
for that I have sinned against thee^ and indeed this that 
I have done was decreed of God the Most High.' 'And 
what hast thou done, O Abou Ishac?' asked Abdallah. 
*Tell me; for thou art my friend and I will not reproach 
thee.' ' Know then/ answered Abou Ishac, 'that, when I 
was with thee, I followed thee three nights in succession 
and saw thee rise at midnight and beat the dpgis and 
return ; whereat I marvelled, but thought shame to ques- 
tion thee thereof When I came back to Baghdad, I told 
the Khalif of thine affab*, casually and without des^g^ 
whereupon he charged me return to thee, and here is a 
letter under his hand. Had I known that the affiur would 
lead to this, I had not told him, but this was fore-ordained 
to happen.' And he went on to excuse himself to him. 

Quoth Abdallah, ' Since thou hast told him this, I will 
bear thee out with him, lest he deem thee a liar, for thou 
art my friend. Were it other than thou, I bad denied the 
affair and given him the lie. But now I will go with thee 
and carry the two dogs with me, though in this be my 
own ruin and the ending of my term of life.' 'God will 
protect* thee,' rejoined Abou Ishac, 'even as thou hast 

^ lit. a ModU letter (iJktti shirif^ Turkish hait^'skirij), Le; a wamat 
under the setl of the Khalifate* 
" Syn. veil(>«rtiMr). 
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¥eiled^ my hcc wkh the KhaUf!' Then Abdallah took 
a present beseeming the Khalif and mounting the dogs 
with hhn, each on a camel, boond wkh chams of gold^ 
journeyed with Abou Ishac to Baghdad, where he went 
Sr to the, Khalif and kissed the earth before him. He 
bade him sit; so he sat down and brought the two dogs 
before Er Reshid, who said to him, * What are these dogs, 
O Amir Abdallah?' Whereupon theyfeU to kissing the 
ground before him and wagging their tails and weeping, 
as if complaining to him. 

The Khalif marvelled at this and said to the governor, 
'Tell me the history of these two dogs and the reason of 
thy beating them and after entreadng them with honour.' 
'O Vicar of God,' replied AbdaUah, * these are no dogs, 
but two handsome young men, endowed with grace and 
shapeliness and symmetry, and they are my brothers and 
the sons of my father and my mother.' * How is it,' asked 
the Kh^if, 'that they were men and are become dogs?' 
Quoth Abdallah, ' If thou give me leave, O Commander 
of the Faithfo], I will acquaint thee with the truth of the 
case.' *TeU me,' said the Khalif, 'and beware of leasing, 
for it is of the fashion of the hypocrites, and look thou tell 
truth, for that it is the ark of safety and the characteristic 
of the virtuous.' 'O Vicar of God,' rejoined Abdallah, 
' when I tell thee the story of these dogs, they will both 
bear witness against me.' Quoth the Khalif, * These are 
dogs; they cannot speak nor answer; so how can they 
testify for thee or against thee?' So Abdallah said to 
them, * O my brothers, if I speak an untrue word, do ye 
fift your heads and stare with your eyes; but, if I speak 
troth, hang down your heads and lower your eyes.' 

Then said he to the Khalif ' Know, O Commander of 
the Faithful, that we are three brothers by one father and 
mother. Our father's name was Fazil and he was thus 
^ Syn. protected (nfgrid^ 
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named for Aai his mother bore two sons at one faiattfa, 
of -whom died forthright and the other remained [altve]» 
wherefore they named him Fazil/ His &dier bra^ 
him up and reared him well, till he grew op, when he 
married him to our mother and died. Our mother con« 
oeived a first time and bore this my first brother, irixsn 
my father named Mensour; then she conceived again and 
bore this my second brother, whom he named Nasir; after 
which she conceived a thfaxl time and bore me, whom ht 
named Abdallah. My father reared us all three titt we 
tame to man's estate, when he died, leainng ns a honse 
and a shop full of coloured stu& of all kinds, Indian and 
Greek and Khurasani' and what not, besides threesooce 
thousand dinars. We washed him and buried him to the 
mercy of his Lord, after which we builded him a splendid 
monument and let pray for him prayers for the ddtver- 
ance of his soul from the fire and held recitations of the 
Koran and gave alms on his behalf, till the forty ds^' 
were past; at the end of which time I called together 
the merchants and nobles of the folk and made them 
a sumptuous entertainment 

When they had eaten, I said to them, '* O merchants, 
verily this world is fleeting, but the world to come is 
eternal, and extolled be the perfection of Him who 
endureth after His creatures have passed away! Knofw 
ye why I have called you together this blessed day?* 
And they answered, *< Extolled be the perfection of God, 
who [alone] knoweth the hidden things."* Quoth I, "My 
father died, leaving much good, and I fear lest -any have 
a claim against hun for a debt or a pledge [left in fus 
hands] or what not else, and I desire to discharge my 
lather's obligations towards the folk. So whoso hath any 

* U, remaining over. • U. of Khorassan. 

* The usual period of Moslim moaming. 

* A common roundabout way of avouching ignorance. 
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«him on him, let him say, *He oweth me so and so,* 
and I will satisfy k ta him, that I may acquit my 
Cither's responsibility."^ 

^*0 Abdallab,'' replied the merchants, '^ verily the goods 
of this world stand not in stead of those of the world to 
coone^ and we are no fraadfiil folk, but all of us know the 
lawful from the unlawftil and fear God the Most High and 
abstain from devouring the substance of the orphan. We 
know that thy father (may God have mercy on him 1) still 
let his good lie with the folk,' nor did he suffer any one's 
daim on him to go unquitted, and we have often heard 
him aay, 'I am fearful of the people's substance.' He 
used always to say, when he prayed, ' O my God, Thou 
art my stay and my hope 1 Let me not die in debt' And 
it was of bis wont that, if he owed any one aught, he 
would pay it to him, without asking, and if any owed him 
anght, he would not dun hun, but would say to him, ^ At 
thy leisure.' If his debtor were poor, he would forgive 
him the debt and acquit him of responsibility ; and if he 
were not poor and died [without paying], he would say, 
*God forgive him what he owed me 1' And we all testify 
that he owed no one aught" 

" May God Uess you 1 " said L Then I turned to these 
my brothers and said to them, "O my brothers, our father 
owed no man aught and hath left us much money and 
stuffs, besides the house and shop. Now we are three 
bcotheis and each of us is entitled to one third part. 

1 It is inciiinbexit on a MosUm to dischaxge the debts of his dead 
jEaher, if it be in his power, and so save the dead from punishment on 
account thereof! Quoth Mohammed, " God covexs all faults except 
debt ; Chat is to say, there will be punishment therefor." Also, " A 
martyr shall be pardoned every fault but debt." If a dead man were 
brought to him and he knew that he had died insolvent and leaving 
undischarged debts, he was wont to refuse to pray for him. 

* t>. he did not preu his debtors for payment. 
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So shall we agree to forego divisioii and abide copartwrn 
in our property and eat together and drink together^ 
or shall we divide the money and the sUifk and take each 
his part?" Said they, ''We will divide them and take 
each his share." ' Then Abdallah turned to the two dogs 
and said to them, 'Did it happen thus^ O my brothers?' 
And they bowed their heads and lowered their eyes^ as 
who should say^ ' Yes.' ' So/ continued Abdallah, ' I called 
in a departitor from the Cadi's court and he divided 
amongst us the money and the stuffs and all our fether's 
effects, allottii^ the house and shop to me in exchange 
for a part of the money and stu& to which I was entitled. 
We were content with this; so the house and aiiop feii to 
my share, whilst my brothers took theirs in money and 
stufls. I opened the shop and stocking it with [my part 
of] the stuffs, bought others with the money allotted to 
me, over and above the house and the shop, till the kAter 
was fiill, and I sat selling and buying. As for my brothers, 
they bought stuffs and chartering a ship, set out on a 
voyage to foreign parts. Quoth I, "God aid them! As 
for me, my livelihood is ready to my hand and peace is 
priceless." 

I abode thus a whole year, during which time God 
prospered me and I made great profits, till I became 
possessed of the like of that which our &ther had left u& 
One day, as I sat in my shop, with two fur pelisses on me, 
one of sable and the other of miniver, for it was die 
winter season and the time of the great cold, there came 
up to me my two brothers, each clad in nothing bat 
a ragged shirt, and their lips were white with cold and 
they were shivering. When I saw them in this plight, 
]^{^|it was grievous to me and I mourned for them and my 
IlCCCClnXt. ^^^^^ fled ^^°^ ™y ^^^d* So I rose and embraced them 
and wept over their condition. Then I put on one of them 
the pelisse of sable and on the other that of miniver and 
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caivyiBg them to die bath, sent them thither each a suit 
of apparel such as befitted a merchant worth a thousand 
purses.^ When they had washed and donned each his 
suit, I carried them to my house, where, seeing them to 
be sore aidiongred, I set a tray of food before them and 
ate with them, caressing them and comforting them/ 
Then he turned to the two dogs and said to them, 
*Was this so, O my l»oth«:s?' And they bent their heads 
and lowered their eyes. 

*Then, O Vicar of God,' continued Abdallah, *l said 
to them, **What hath befiillen you and where are your 
goods?" Quoth they, "We fared up the river,' till we 
came to a city called Cuia, where we sold for ten dinars 
the.piece of stuff that had cost us half a dinar and that 
which cost us a dinar for twenty. So we profited greatly 
and bought Persian' stuffs at the rate of ten dinars the 
piece of silk worth forty in Bassora. Thence we removed 
to a city called £1 Kerkh,* where we sold and bought and 
made great profit and amassed store of wealth." And they 
went on to set forth to me the places [they had visited] 
and the profits [they had made]. So I said to them, 
"Since ye had such good luck, how comes it that I see 
you return naked?'' They sighed and answered, <'0 our 
Ivother, some one must have belooked us with the evil 
eye and there is no security in travel When we had 
gotten together these riches and goods, we freighted a 
ship therewith and set sail, mtending for Bassora. We 
&red on three days and on the fourth day we saw the 
water rise and £all and roar and foam and swell and rage, 
whilst the waves clashed together, striking but sparks like 
file. The winds blew contrary for us and our ship struck 
iqpon the point of a rock, where it broke up and plunged 
us into the river, and all we had with us was lost in the 

* Sym foreign. * QMrt the qmrter of Baghdad so called. 
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water* We abode slniggUng on the sorfifu^e a digr and jm 
aighty till God aenfc us another ahtp, wbose ciev picked 
ua up and we begged our wiqr from town to town, sQfieiii«g 
«ore hardships and selling our clothca pieceaieaV to baf 
us foody tiU we drew near Basaora ; nor did we win tfakitar 
till we had endured a thousand miseiiesL Bat^lnd «w 
o(Hae off in -safetf with that which was with us^ we had 
brought back riches that might Tie with those of the kingl 
but this was ordained of God .to us.** 

** O my brothers/^ said I, " let not your liearts be troobK^ 
for wealth is the ransom of bodies and safety is* [to be 
accounted] gain. Sbce Ciod hath written you of the 
saved* this is the end <tf desire, for poverty and xiefaes wbb 
but as it were iUusaoua of dreams^ and gtfied of God m 
hewfaosaith: 

So but a man may win to save his soul alive from deatb, But as tlie 
paring of his nail his wealth he reckonetK 

my brothers," continued I, "we will put it that, our 
iather died to-day and left us all this money that is .with, 
me, for I am willing to share it with you equally." So 
I fetched a departitor from the Cadi's court and brought, 
out to him all my money, which he divided into three 
equal parts, and we each took onei Then said I to them, 
''O my brotha^ God blesseth a man in his livelihood^ 
if he be in his own country: so let eadi of you open a 
shop and sit therein to get his living; and he to when 
ought is ordained in the seaet purpose of God,^ needs 
must he get it." Accordingly, I helped each of them to 
open a shop and stocked it for him with goods, saying to 
them, **Sell and buy and keep your monies and spoid 
nought thereofy for I will furnish you with all ye need of 
meat and drink and so forth." 

1 contmued to entreat them generously, and they foil to 

^ Sym. the fttvre {elgkMy 
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; and buying by day and lay the night in mj^ house; 
tior would I suffBT tbem to spend aught of their own 
BBOttks. finty whenever I sat talking with them, thejr 
votld praise travel and vaunt its charms and set out the 
gains tiiey had made tiierein ; and th^ ceased not to lirge 
and tempt me and importune me thus till, to please them, 
I agreed to tmivel with diem.' Then he said to the dogs, 
*Was diis so, O my brothers?* And they confirmed his 
speech by bowing their heads and lowering theit eyes. 
<Then,0 Vicar of God,' continued Abdallah, *I entered 
into a contract of partnenhip with them and we chartered 
a fihip and paioking up all manner of precious stuffs and 
msrchandise of all kinds, freighted it therewith; after 
wiiich we embarked therein all that we needed [of victual 
and what not else for the voyage] and setting sail fhna 
Bassora, launched out into the surging sea, swollen with 
clashing billows, into which whoso entereth is lost and 
from which whoso cometh forth is as a new-bom child. 

We sailed on till we came to a city of the cities, where 
we sold and bought and made great profit Thence we 
went on to another city, and we ceased not to pass from 
land to land and city to city, selling and buying and 
proftdng, till we had gotten us great wealth and much 
gaia Presently, we came to a mountain,^ where the 
oaptain cast anchor and said to us, ''O passengers, 
go ye ashore; ye shall be saved from this day,* and 
make search; it may be ye shall find water." So we 
1^1 landed and dispersed about the island in search of 
water. 

As for me, I climbed to the top of the mountain, and 
aa^ I went along, I saw a white snake fleeing and a black 
dhigon, foul of favour and frightful to look upon, pursuing 
her. Presently he overtook her and pressing stmitly upon 

^ r^. a monntftinons island. 

* f>. ye ihall be apaied this day's discomfort. 
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ha*! seised her by the head and wound his tail about hetn, 
ivhereupon she cried out and I knew that he purposed to 
ravish her. So I was nx>yed to pity for her and taluug 
up a flint-stone, five pounds or more in weight, direw it 
at the dragon. It smote him on the head and crushed 
it, and before I knew, the snake changed and became a 
handsome young woman, full of grace and brigfatnete and 
symmetry, as she were the shining full moon, who came 
up to me and kissing my hands, said to me^ ** May God 
veil thee with two veils, one [to protect thee] from 
reproach in this world and the other from the fire in the 
world to come on the day of the great upstanding, the 
day when wealth shall not avail neither children, [nor 
aught] but that one come to God with a whole healt l^ 
O mortal," continued she, "thou hast saved my honour 
and I am beholden to thee for kindness, where&xe it 
behoveth me to requite thee." 

So saying, she signed with her hand to the earth, which 
opened and she descended into it. Then it closed op 
again over her and by this I knew that she was of the 
Jinn. As for the dragon, fire was kindled in him and oon> 
sumed him and he became a heap of adies. I marvelkd 
at this and returned to my comrades, whom I acquainted 
with that which I had seen, and we passed the night \m 
the island} On the morrow the captain weighed anchor 
and spread the sails and coiled the ropes and we sailed 
till we lost sight of land. We fieired on twenty days, irith- 
out seeing land or bird, till our water came to an end «nd 
the captain said to us, <* O folk, our fresh water is spent" 

1 Xbmn nvi. 88. Children (at least, male chUdren) are to the 
Arab as much prized a& object of possession as richesi since withont 
them wealth is of no value to him. Mohammed^ therefore, cooples 
wealth and children as the two things wherewith one wards off the ills 
of this world, thongh they are powerless against those of the world to 
come. 
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Quadi we, ''Let us make far land; peradventure we shall 
find water."* ''By Allah/' answered he, "I havie lost my 
W9y and I know not what course will bring me to the 
land!" 

When we heard this, there betided us sore chagrin and 
we wept and besought God the Most H^h to guide us 
into the right course^ We passed that night in the sorriest 
case : but gifted of God is he who saith : 

How many a night have I passed in dismay And in grief that might 

well-nigh cause sucklings grow gray, 
But no sooner broke mom than came succour from God ; Ay, and help 

near at hand was vouchsafed me with day. 

On the monow, when the day arose and gate forth its 
H^t and shone, we caught sight of a high mountain and 
rejoked therein. When we came [to the island wherein] 
it [was], the captain said to us, "O folk, go ashore and 
setk for water.^ So we all landed and sought for water, 
bat found none^ whereat we were sore afflicted. As for me^ 
I climbed up to the hill-top and on the other side thereof 
I saw a spacious enclosure,^ an hour's journey or more in 
tyreadth. So I called my companions and said to them, 
''Look at yonder enclosure, behind this mountain; for 
I see therein a lofty and strong-built city, [girt about] 
with walls and towers and hills and meadows, and doubt- 
less it wants not for water and good things. So let us go 
thither and fetch water therefrom and buy what we need 
of meat and fruit and [other] victual and return." But they 
said, " We fear lest the inhabitants of the city be imbelievers^ 
ascribing partners to God, and enemies of the ^th and lay 
hands on us and take us captive or else slay us ; so were 
we the means of the loss of our own lives, having cast 
ourselves into destruction and evil emprise. Indeed, the 
presumptuous man is never praiseworthy, for that he goeth 
^ Apparently a round hiU-enoompassed plain {dmreA), 
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still in danger of c^lamirieg^even as saith of him -one o{ 

the poets : 

Whilst earth is earth and sky is sky, the rash presnmptaotets tr^ht, No 
commendation meriteth, although he 'scape ontright. 

Wherefore we will not eaq;>ose ours^lyes to periL'- 
^'O folk," answered I, "I have no authority over iwi 
so I will take my .brothers and go to the ciity." But oy* 
brothers said to m/^ " We also fear this thing and wiU not 
go with thee." Quoth I, *^ I am resolved to go thither] 
and I put my trust in God and accept whatsoever He shall 
decree to me^ Do ye therefore await me, whilst I go 
Vffi(t thither and return to you." 

trctCC Then I left them and walked on till I came to the gate 
IxxxiU of the place and saw it a city rare of building and mag- , 
nificent of proportion, with lofty walls and strong-builded 
towers and paJaces soaring high into the air. Its gates 
were of Chinese iron, curiously gilded and graven on such 
wise zs confounded the wit, I entered the gateway and 
saw there a stone bench, whereon sat a man, with a chain 
of brass on his arm, to which hung fourteen keys ; where- 
fore I knew him to be the porter of the city and that it had 
fourteen gates. So I drew near him and said to him, 
** Peace be on thee 1 " But he returned not my greeting 
and I saluted him a second and a third time ; but he made 
me no reply. So I laid my hand on his shoulder and said 
to bmt" O man, why dost thou not return my greeting? 
Art thou asleep or deaf or other than a Muslim, that thou 
refusest to return the salutation?" But he answered me 
not neither stirred; so I considered him and saw that he 
was stone. Quoth I, " Strange 1 This is a stone wroughten 
in the likeness of a man and wanting nothing but speech I " 
Then I left him and entering the city, saw a man 
standing in the road. I went up to him and examined 
him and found him stone. Presently, I met an old woman 
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with a bundle of dothes on her head, ready for washing; 
so I went up to her an^ examining her, saw that she was 
stoD^ and the bundle of dothes on her head was stone 
alsa Then I came to the market, where I saw a chandler, 
with his scales set up and various kinds of wares before 
him, such as cheese and so forth, all of stone. Moreover, 
I saw all manner of tradesmen seated in their shops' and 
men and women and children, some standing and some 
sittmg; but they were all stone. Then I entered the 
metdiants' bazaar, where I saw each merchant seated in 
his shop and the shops full of various kinds of mer- 
chandise, all stone; but the stufis were like spiders' webs. 
I amused mysdf with looking upon them, and as often as 
I bid hold upon a piece of stuff, it fell to dust in my 
hands. 

Presently, I saw some chests and opening one of fhem, 
found it full of gold in bags; so I laid hold upon the 
begs, but they crumbled away in my grasp, whilst the 
gold abode unchanged. I took of it what I could carry 
and said to myself, "Were my brothers here, they might 
take their fill of this gold and possess themsdves of these 
treasures that have no owner." Then I entered another 
shop and found therein more than this, but could carry 
no more than I had : so I left this market and went on 
to another and thence to another and another, diverting 
myself with the sight of all manner creatures of various 
kinds, all stone, even to the cats and the dogs, till I came 
to the goldsmiths' bazaar, where I saw men sitting in then: 
shops, with their wares about them, some in their hands 
and others in trays of wicker-work. When I saw this, I 
threw down the money and loaded myself with goldsmiths' 
ware, as much as I could carry. Then I went on to the 
jewd market and saw there the jewellers, every one of 
them stone, seated in their shops, each wi^ a tmy before 
huB, full of all manner predous stones, Jadnths and 

VOL. IX. 10 
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diamonda and emeralds and balass rubies and sp fortb; 
whemipon I threw away the gold^itbs' ware and took as 
many jewels as I could cany, regretting that vaj brothers 
were not with me^ so they might take what they would 
thereof. 

Then I left the jewel market and went on till I came 
to a great door, gUded and decorated after the fairest 
fashion, within which were benches and in the p(»cb sat 
eunuchs and guards and horsemen and footmen and 
officers of police, all clad in the richest of raiment; but 
they were all stones. I touched one of them and his 
clothes crumbled away from his body like cobwebs. Then 
I entered and saw a palace without equal for its building 
and the goodliness of its ordinance and of the curioos 
works that were therein. Here I found an audience- 
diamber, full of grandees and viziers and officers and 
amiiSy seated upon chairs and every one of them stone^ 
Moreover, I saw a throne of red gold, inlaid with pearls 
and jewels, and seated thereon a man arrayed m the most 
sumptuous raiment and bearing on his head an imperial^ 
ciown, set with precious stones, that shed a light like the 
light of the day; but, when I came up to him, I found 
him stone. 

Then I went on to the gate of the harem and entering, 
found myself in the queen's presence-chamber, wherein 
I saw a throne of red- gold, inlaid with pearls and jewels, 
and the queen seated thereon. On her head she were 
a crown diademed with precious jewels, and round about 
her were women like moons, seated upon chairs and 
clad in the most sumptuous raiment of all o^onrs.- 
There also stood eunuchs, with their hands upon their 
breasts, in the attitude of service, and indeed this hall 
confounded the beholder's wits with what was therein <tf 

^ Ltt, A Chosroaii crown, i,e. one sach as that worn by the ChosroEi 
or ancient kings of Persia. 
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gil^ng md rare painting and earring and magntfioent 
furniture. There hung the most brilliant pendants^ of 
limpid cr3rstal, and in every hollow* of the crystal was 
an nniqne jewel, to whose price money might not avail. 
So I threw down that which was with me and fell to 
taking of these jewels what 1 could carry, bewildered as 
to what I should take and what I should leave, for indeed 
I saw the place as it were a treasure of the treasures of 
the cities. 

Presently, I espied a little door open and within it 
stairs: so I entered and mounting forty stairs^ heard a 
human voice reciting the Koran in a low voice. I fol- 
lowed the sound till I came to a silken curtain, laced 
with wires of gold, whereon were strung pearls and coral 
and rubies and emeralds, that gave forth a light like 
the light of the stars. The voice came from behind 
the curtain : so I raised it and discovered a gilded door, 
whose beauty amazed the mind. I opened the door 
and found myself in a saloon, as it were an enchanted 
treasure-house upon the surface of the earth,' and therein 
a girl as she were the shining sun amiddleward the cloud- 
less sky. She was clad in the cosdiest of raiment and 
decked with the most precious jewels, and withal she 
was of surpassing beauty and grace, full of synunetry and 
elegance and perfection, with slender waist and heavy 
buttocks and spittle such as heals the 'sick and languorous 
eyelids, as it were she of whom the poet would speak, 
when he saith : 

My SBlntation to the shape that throogh the wede doth show And to the 
loses in the cheeks' foll-floweriiig meads that blow I 

It is as if the Pleiades upon her forehead hang And all night's other 
stars did deck her brcas^ like pearls arow. 

^ Or lustres. ' Or hitervid. 

* Enchanted treasnres are generally hidden under the earth. 
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A&ifA««dii of point tMe d^doniied, tht UiLfes Cpr ssK WooM.^^ 
her body'c fresh-plocked fruiU enforce the blood to flow; ^ 

And if into the salt sea's flood one day she chanced to wgit^ S«ceter 
than hooey to the taste its briny tides would grow. 

If to a graybeud, leant opon a stafl; she deigned her gttoe Ta | 
a lion-tamer straight he woidd becoae^ I trow. 



^ Oriental writers, Indian and Peniant as well as Arah^ hy great* 
stress upon the extreme delicacy of the skin of the finr ones cdebnitrt 
in their works, constantly aitribttting to their heroines bodies so aensittve 
as to brook with difficult the contact of the finest shift. Sereralia- 
stanoes of this will be found in thei>reseot collection and we way faiily 
assume that the skin of an Eastern beauty, under the inflnenoe «f flon* 
stant seclusion and the unremitting use of cosmetics and thebaethyVouki 
in time attain a pitch of delicacy and sensitiveness sudi as would in 
some measure justify the seemingly extravagant statements of Ibeir 
poetical admirers, of which the following anecdote (quoted by Ihn 
KhsUikan from the historian £t Teberi) is a £ur specimen. Ardeshir 
ibn Babek (Artaxerxes I.)» the first Sassanian King of Persia (A.D. 
226-^43), having long unsuccessfully besieged £1 Hedr, a strong city of 
Mesopotamia belonging to the petty King £s Satiroan, at last obtained 
possession of it by the treachery of the owner's daughter NeeiKh and 
married the latter, this having been the price stipulated by her for the 
betrayal to him of the pbwew '*It ha{^ncd afterwards that, one rngto; 
as she was unable to sleep and turned from side to side in the bed, 
Ardeshir asked her what prevented her from sleeping. She replied, 
' I never yet slept on a rougher bed than this ; I (eel something iik me.' 
He ordered the bed to be changed, but she was still unable to sleepi 
Next morning, she complained of her side, and on examination, a 
myrtle-leaf was found adhering to a fold of the skin, from which it had 
dniwn blood. Astonished at this circumstance, Ardeshir asked her if it 
was this that had kept her awake and she replied in the affiimativt^ 
* How then,' asked he, ' did your father bring you up ? ' She anaweved, 
'He spread me a bed of satin and dad me in silk and fed me with 
marrow and cream and the honey of virgin bees and gave me pure wipe 
to drink.' Quoth Ardeshir, 'The same return which yon made your 
father for his kindness would be made much more readily to me;* and 
bade bind her by the hair to the tail of a horse, wljich galloped d with 
her and killed her." It will be remembered that the true princess^ in 
the well-known German popular tale^ is discovered by a similar ioQideat 
to that of the myrtle-leaf. 
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XidieQ I saw her, I fell passionately in love with hef and 
fSping straight up to her, found her seated on a high couch, 
reciting from memory Uie Book of God, to whom belong 
29i0ht amd majesty. Her voice was like the sound of the 
gates of Panulise, when fiixwan opens them, and the 
words fell from her lips like a shower of jewels; whilst 
k^ bet was of surpassing beauty, bright and blossom- 
white, even as saith the poet of the like of her : 

OtKmi whose fpeech and frahions chum with their tedoctive grace, 
V. .Longing and wigtiulness for thee increase on me apace. 
Two things in thee the votaries of passion atiU consome, David his tones 
mdodions and Josh's lovdy face. 

When I heard her melodious voice reciting the sublime 
Komn, my heart recited from her assassinating glances, 
^' Peace, a word from a compassionate Lord;"^ but I 
besiuted in my speech and could not say the salutation 
aright, for my mind and sight were confounded and I was 
become as saith the poet : 

Z^ove-longfaig moved me not to eiv in speeeh nor entered I The camp 

bat that the shedding of my blcxxi I might ahy ; 
Nof do I hearken to a word spoken by onr censnren, Bat onto her 

whom I adore in woxds I testify. 

Then I braced myself against the stress of passion and 
said to her, "Peace be upon thee, O noble lady and 
treasured jewel t May God cause the foundations of thy 
fair fortune to endure and uplift the pillars of thy glory 1 ^ 
^And on thee from me be peace and salutation and 
honour, O Abdallah, O son of Fasill** answered she. 

^ ** Indeed, those [who are destined to be the inhabitants] of Paiadisc 
shall that day (i>. the Judgment Day) rejoice in occupations, they and 
their wives, in shade, leant upon thrones : therein shall they have fruits 
and what they desire. * Peace 1 ' a word from a compassionate Lord." 
-^IC^nui xxxvL 5 j-^. 
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<' Welcoane and lair welcome to thee^ O my beloved and 
solace of my eyes ! " '' O my lady." rejoined I, " whence 
knowcst thou my name and who art thou and what aileth 
the people of this cityi that they are become stones? I 
would have thee tell me the truth of the case, for indeed 
I am wondered at this dtj and its folk and that I have 
found none [alive] therein but thee. So, God on thee, 
tell me the cause of all this, according to the truth 1 " 
Quoth she, ''Sit, O Abdallah, and God willing, I vill 
talk with thee and acquaint thee in full with the truth of 
my case and that of this city „ and its people; and there 
is no power And no virtue save in God the Most High, 
the Supreme I " 

So I sat down by her side and she said to me, " Know, 
O Abdallah, (may God have mercy on thee I) that I am 
the daughter of the king of this city and that it is my 
iather whom thou sawest seated on the high throne in the 
divan, and those who are about him were the grandees of 
his realm and the officers of his household. He was 
a king of exceeding prowess and had under his hand a 
thousand thousand and six-scote thous^md troopera The 
number of the amirs of his realm was four-and-tweoty 
thousand, aU of them governors and dignities. He 
ruled over a thousand cities, besides towns and hamlets' 
and fortresses and citadels and villages, and the amin of 
the [wild] Arabs under his hand were a thousand in 
number, each ruling over twenty thousand horse. More- 
over, he had riches and treasures and precious stones and 

Kig^t Jewels and things of price, such as eye never saw nor ear 
IKCCC heard o£ He used to conquer kings and do to death 

lnxU{* champions and warriors in battle and in the listed field, 
80 that the mighty feared him and the Chosroes^ humbled 
themselves to him. For all this, he was a misbeliever, 

^ i.e. the andeot kings of Penia. The word is here (as eUewhtre) 
used to denote powerful monardis ia geaersl. 



ascribing partners to God and worBhipping idols, instead 
of his Lord, and his troops were all idolaters like himael£ 

One day, as he sat on the throne of his kingship, 
compassed about with the grandees of his realm, there 
came in to him a man, whose face lighted up the wiiole 
divan with its brightness. My OEither looked at him and 
saw him clad in a green habit, tall of stature and with 
hands that reached below his knees. He was of reverend 
and majestic aspect and light shone from his face. Quoth 
he to my father, 'O rebel, O idolater, how long wilt thou 
be deluded to worship idols and leave the service of the 
AU-knowing King? Say, *'I testify that there is no god 
but God and that Mohammed is His servant and His 
apostle," and embrace Islam, thou and thy people^ and 
put away from you the worship of idols, for they neither 
advantage nor intercede. None is worshipworth . save 
God alone, who raised up the heavens without pillars and 
spread out the earths, in mercy to His creatures.' 

'Who art thou,' asked my father, 'O man that rejectest 
the worship of idols, that thou sayst thus? Fearest thou 
not that they will be wroth with thee?' *The idob are 
stones,' answered the stranger; * their wiath cannot hurt 
me nor their favour profit me. So do thou send for thine 
idol which thou worshi))pest and bid all thy people bring 
each his idol : and when they are ail present, do ye pmy 
them to be wroth with me and I will pray my Lord to be 
wrothwith them, and ye shall see the di£ference between 
the anger of the creature and that of the Creator. For 
your idols, ye ^shioned them yourselves and the devils 
clad themselves therewith as with a garment, and they it 
is who speak to you from within the bellies of the idols, 
for your idols are made and my God is the maker, to 
whom nought is impossible. If the True appear to you, 
do ye f(dlow it, and if the False, do ye leave it' Quoth 
they, *Give us a proof of thy god, that we may see it' 
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And h^ anawered, *Give me proof of your gods.* So the 
king bade every one who had an idol bring it, and all the 
troops brought their idols to the divan. 

Now I was sitting behind a curtain, whence I could 
look upon my Cither's divan, and I had an idol of emerald, 
the bigness of a man. My fiither demanded it, so I sent 
it to the divan, where they set it up beside that of my 
figither, which was of jacinth, whilst the vizier's idol was 
of diamond. As for those of the grandees and notables, 
some were of ruby and some of comeUan, others of coral 
or Comorin aloes-wood and yet others of ebony or silver 
or gold; and each had his own idol, after the measure 
of that which he could afford; whilst the idols of the 
common soldiers and of the people were some of granite, 
some of wood, some of pottery and some of mud; and they 
were all of various colours, yellow and red and green and 
black and white. Then said the stranger to my father, 
*Pray your idol and these idols to be wroth with me.' 

So they ranged the idols in a divan,^ setting my Other's 
idol on a chair of gold at the upper end, with mine by 
its side, and ranking the others each according to the 
condition of him who owned it and worshipped it. Then 
my fadier arose and prostrating himself to his own idol, 
said to it, * O my god, thou art the Bountiful Lord, nor is 
there among the idols a greater than thou. Thou knowest 
that this man cometh to me, attacking thy divinity and 
making mock of thee; yea, he avoucheth that he hath 
a god stronger than thou and biddeth us leave worshipping 
thee and worship his god. So be thou wroth with him, 
O my godt' And he went on to supplicate the idol; but 
it returned him no answer neither bespoke him with aught; 
whereupon quoth he, * O my god, this is not of thy wont,, 
for thou usest to answer me, when I speak to thee. How 

^ t>. after the fasliioa of a kiiig^ mih his cotutiers and gnndeei 
ranged abont him in their several stations, as in a divan or court of state 
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Cometh it that I Sod thee silent and speaking not2 Axt 
thou unheedbg or asleep? Awake; succour me aod 
speak to mel' And he shook it with his hand; but it 
spoke not neither stirred from its stead. 

Quoth the stranger, *What aileth thine idol that it 
iqpeaketh not?' And the king replied, 'Methinks he is 
unheeding or asleep/ * O enemy of God/ exclaimed the 
ether, 'bow canst thou worship a god that speaketh not 
nor availeth unto aught and not worship my God, who is 
a speedy answerer of prayer and who is ever present and 
never aJ^enty never unheeding nor sleeping, whom con- 
jecture may not apprehend, who seeth and is not seen and 
who is able unto all things? Thy god is powerless and 
cannot ward off hurt from itself; and indeed an accursed 
devil hath clothed himself therewith as with a garment, 
that he might lead thee astray and delude thee^ But now 
hath its devil departed; so do thou worship God and 
testify that there is no god but He and that none is 
worshipful nor worshipworth save He^ nor is there any 
^ood but His good. As f6r thy god, he cannot ward off 
hurt from himself; so how shall he ward it from thee? 
See with thine own eyes his impotence.' 

So saying, he went up to the idol and dealt him a buffet 
on the neck, that he fell to the ground; whereupon the 
king waxed wroth and said to the bystanders, 'This 
heretic hath smitten my god. Slay him 1 ' So they would 
have arisen to smite him, but none of them could avail to 
stur from his place. Then he propounded Islam to them; 
but they refused to become Muslims and he said, 'I will 
show yon the wrath of my Lord.' Quoth they, ' Let us 
see it' So he spread out his hands and said, * O my God 
and my Lord, Thou art my stay and my hope; answer 
Thou my prayer against these froward folk, who eat of 
Thy bounty and worship other than Thee. O Thou the 
Ttuth, O Almighty One, O Creator of Night and Day, 
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I beseech Thee to turn these people into stones, for Thou 
art omnipotent, nor is aught impcssible to Thee» and Thou 
art able unto all things I ' And God transformed the 
people of this dty into stones; but, as for me, wfaen 
I saw the manifest proof of His deity, I submitted mysdf 
to Him and was saved from that which befell the rest 

Then the stranger drew near unto me and said to me, 
* Felicity^ was fore-ordained to thee of God and He had 
a purpose in this.' And he went on to instruct me as»d 
I took onto him the oath and covenant* I was dien 
seven years of age and am now thirty years old. Then 
said I to hioiy 'O my lord, all that is in the dty and all 
its folk are become stones, by thine effieetual piayer, aad 
I am saved, for that I embraced Islam at thy hands. 
AVherefore thou art become my sheikh ;* so do thou tell 
me thy name and extend to me thy succour and pcoiide 
me with that whereon I may sul^t' Quoth he, 'My 
name is Aboulabbas el Khizr;'^ and he pknted aae a 
pom^;mnate-tree, which giew up forthright and pettiBg 
out leaf, flowered and fruited and bore one pomegranate ; 
wberaupoa quoth he, 'Eat of thajt wherewith God the 
Most High provideth thee and worship Hun with the 
worship that is His due/ 

Then he taught me the tenets of Islam and the canons 
of prayer and the way of worship, together with the recital 
of the Koran, and I have now worshipped God in Ais 
place three-and-twenty years. Eadi day the tree yidds 
me a pomegranate and I eat it and am sustained thereby 
from day to day. Moreover, every Friday, £1 Khizr 
(On whom be peace!) comes to me and it is he who 
acquainted me with thy name and gave me the ^ad 

^ Or salvation. 

* U, the oath of initiatioii taken by a aoviee on hb admisnon lolo a 
religious sect, snch as one of the orders of deivbhes, etc; 

* ue, master or teacher. * See note^ Vol. Y. p. 135. 



tiditigs of thy comiag hither, sftyiog to me, 'When he 
cometby entreat him with honour and give ear unto his 
jcbmmandment and gainsay him not; but be thou his wife 
mod he shall be thy husband, and go with him whither he 
vilL' So, when I saw thee, I knew thee, and this is 
the story of this city and of its people, and peace be 
on thee!" Then she showed me the pomegranate-tree^ 
hereon was one pomegranate, which she took and eating 
one-half thereof herself, gave me the other to eat, and 
nerer did I taste aught sweeter or tnore delicious than 
this pomegranate or more satisfying. 

After this, I said to her, ''Art thou content, as the 
Shefth el Khizr charged thee, to be' my wife and go with 
sae to my own country and abide with me in the city of 
fiastora?" ^^Yes," answered she, "if it please God the 
Most High. I hearken to thy word and obey thy com- 
mandment, without gainsaymg." Then I made a binding 
covenant with her and she carried me into her father's 
Ueasury, whence we took what we could carry and going 
feith the city, fared on till we came to my brothers, whom 
J found searching for me ''Where hast thou been?^ 
asked they. " Indeed thou hast tarried long from us, and 
our hearts were troubled for thee." And the captain of 
the ship said to me, " O merchant Abdallah, the wind has 
been &ir for us this great while, and thou hast hindered 
lis from setting sail" *' There is no harm in that," 
answered I. ''Assuredly delay ^ is good and my absence 
hath wrought us nothing but profit ; for indeed, there hath 
betided me therein the attainment of [our] hopes and 
gifted of God is he who saith : 

When to a land I fare in quest of good, perdie, I know not of the twain, 

which fortune mine shall be ; 
l^tether 'twill prove the sood whereafter I do seek Or eke tiie eril hap 

that seeketh after me." 

' Or acting with deliberation, /iV. postponement {fakAir), 
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Then and I to Aem, ''See iriitt litth fatten ed nd^ fe 
my absence.'' Aad I showed thetn that which wska wHi 
me of thingt of pnoe and told them what I had seen iA 
the City of Stone, addhif, ^'If ye had heaikened to tte 
Vfigitand gone with me^ ye had gotten great good ther^i* 
ttCCCC But they said, ''By Allah, had we gon^ we had not dand 
bocxttlttogointothekk^grofthedtyr' ' 

Then I said to my brothers, " No harm shall befiiH yod ; 
for that wbidi Ihave will suffice us all and I will shane 
it wdth you."^ So sayingi I divkled my booty into fotfr 
parts and gave one to each of my brothers and to fte 
<^tain, taking the foorth for myself, [after setting aside] 
^mewhat [whidi] I ga^ to die servants and sailors, who 
rejoiced and blessed me : and aH were content with what 
I gave them, save my brothers, who changed countenanoe 
and rolled then: eyes. I perceived that covettse had 
gotten possession of them; so I said to diemi ''O my 
brothers, methinketh what I have given you doth not con- 
tent you; but we axe brothers and there is no diflerence 
between us. My good and yours are one [and the same) 
thing, and if I die, none will inherit of me but you." And 
I went on to soothe them. 

Then I carried the Udy on board the ship and lodged 
her in the cabin, where I sent her somewhat to eat and 
we sat talking, I and my brothers. *'0 our brother,'' said 
theyi "what wilt thou do with yonder damsel of surpassing 
beauty?" And I answered, ''I mean to marry her, as 
soon as I reach Bassora, and make a splendid wedding 
and go in to her there." "O my brother," said one of 
them, "verily, this young lady excelleth in beauty and 
grace and the love of her is fallen on ray heart ; wherefore 
I desire that thou give her to me and I will marry her." 
"I too desire this," said the other. "Give her to in<^ 
that I may mairy her." "O my brothersi" answered J, 
^ Z«r. tldi it oar portion. 



f tbe look of me an Mlli tad a eotcnant Chat I would 
many ber myadf ; so, if I give her to one of yon, I shall 
*be £ilse tp my oath and to the coreaant between her and 
me, and belUie she will be broken-hearted, for she came 
Dot with me but on eondition that I diould marry her. 
;Sa how can I give her to wife to other than myself? As 
for your loving her» I love her nu>re than yon, for she is 
my treasure-trove^ and as for my giring her to one of you, 
Ijbat is a thing that may not be. . But, if we reach Bassom 
in safety, I will look you out two girls of the best of the 
jdamsels of Bassom and demand them for you in marriage 
and pay the dower of my own monies and make one 
wedding and we will all three go in to our brides on one 
(md the same} night. But leave this damse^ for she is 
of my portion," 

They hekl their peaee and I thought they were content 
with that which I had said. Then we fared on towards 
Bassora, and every ^ay I sent meat and drink to the lady, 
who came not forth of the cabin; whilst I lay with my 
brothers on the deck. We sailed thus forty days, till we 
sighted the city of Bassora and rejoiced in that we were 
come near thereunto. Now I trusted in my brothers and 
was at my ease with them, for none knoweth the hidden 
things save God the Mosft High ; so I li^ down to sleep 
that night ; but as I abode drowned in slumber, I found 
myself caught up by my brothers, one seizing me by the 
legs and the other by the arms, for they had tkken counsd 
together to drown me in the sea, because of the damsel 
When I saw myself in this case, I said to them, **0 my 
brothers, why do ye this with meP" And they answered, 
sayings ''Lack-courtesy that thou art, wilt thou barter 
our aproof for a girl? We mean to cast thee into 
the «ea, because, of this." So saying, they threw me over- 
board.' 

Here Abdallah turned, to the two dogs and said to them, 
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'O my bfotfien, » this that I have said true or not?^' 
And they bowed their heads and fell a-irhining, as {f 
confirming his speech; whereat the Khalif wondered. 
'O Commander of the Faithful/ continued Abdalhhy 
*I sank to the bottom of the sea; but the water bore me 
up i^ain to the surface, and before I could think, a great 
bird» the bigness of a man, swooped down upon me and 
snatching me up, flew up with me into the height of the 
air. [I swooned away and] when I opened my eyes, I found 
myself in a strong and high-builded palace, adorned with 
DMgnifiomt paintings and pendants of jewels of all shapes 
and ocdoor^. Therein were damsels standing with their 
hands on their breasts and in their midst was a lady seated 
on a throng of red gold, set with pearls and jewds, and 
clad in apparel whereon no mortal might open his eyes, 
for the lustre of the jewels with ^*hich they were decked. 
About her waist she wore a girdle of jewels beyond pric^ 
and on her head a triple crown, amazmg thought and wit 
and dazzling heart and sight 

Then the bird that had carried me thither shook and 
became a young lady, as she were the shming sun. I fixed 
my eyes on her and behold, it was she whom I had seen 
on the mountain in the guise of a snake and had rescued 
from the dragon. Then said to her the lady who sat upon 
the throne, <' Why hast thou brought this mortal hither?" 
**0 my mother," answered she, ''this is he who was the 
means of veiling my honour^ among the maidens of the 
Jinn." Then said she to me, "Knowest thou who I am?* 
And I answered, '<No." Quoth she, "I am she who ti-as 
on such a mountain, where the black dragon strove with 
me and would have forced my honour, but thou slewest 
him«'' And I said, ''I saw but a white snake with the 
dragon." *'It is I who was the white snake,** answered 
she; "but I am the Red King's daughter of the Jinn and 
^ f>. of saving me from shainei 
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my name b Saideh. She who sits there is my mother and 
her name is Mubarekeh, wife of the Ked King, The 
black dragon who would have done away my honour was 
the Black King's Vizier, Derfil by name^ and he waa foul 
of favour. It chanced that he saw me and fell in love 
with me; so he sought me in marriage of my father, who 
sent to him to say^ ' Who art thou, O scum of vizier^ .that 
thou shouldst wed with kings' daughters?' Whereupon 
he was wroth and swore an oath that he would assuredly 
do awa^ my honour, to spite my father. 

Then he fell to tracking my steps >and following me 
whithersoever I went, designing to ravish me; wherefore 
there befell between him and my father fieroe wars and sore 
tioublest but my father could not prevail against him» for 
that he was a mighty man of war and a crafty cheat, and 
as often as my father pressed hard upon him, he would 
escape from him, till my father was at his wits' end. 
Every day I was forced to take $ome new shape; for, as 
often as I assumed a shape, he would assume its contrary, 
and to whatsoever land I fled, he wouk) snuff my scent and 
porsne me thither, so that I suffered sore affliction of hinv 
At last I took the form of a snake and betook myself 
to the mountain where thou sawest me; whereupon he 
look the shape of a dragon and pursued me, till I fell into 
his hands, when he strove with me and I with him, till he 
wearied me and overrode me, meaning to do his will of 
me : but thou earnest and smotest him with the stone and 
slewest him. Then I returned to my own shape and 
showed myself to thee^ saying, * I am beholden to thee 
for a service such as is not lost save with the base-bom/ 
So, when I say thy brothers do with thee this treachery 
and cast thee into the sea, I hastened to thee and saved 
thee from destruction, and now it behoveth my father and 
mother to do thee honour." 

Then she said to the Queen, <'0 my mother, do thou 
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honour him as he deiserveth who saved my honour.'' '^6 
the queen said to me, ''Welcome^ O mortal! Indeed 
thou hast done us a service that meriteth honour.** Then 
she ordered me a treasure-suit/ worth much money, and 
store of jewels and precious stones, and said, ''Take hin^ 
and carry him in to the Ung.*^ So they carried me in to 
the king in his divan, where I found him seated on his 
throne, with his Marids and guards before him ; and when 
I saw him, my eyes were dazzled for that which was upon 
him of jewels; but when he saw me, he rose to his feet 
and all his ofdcers rose also, to do him worship. Then 
he saluted me and bade me welcome, entreating me with 
the utmost honour, and gave me of that which was with 
him of good things j after which he said to some of his 
ifollowers, ''Take him and cany him back to my daughter^ 
that she may restore him to the place whence she brought 
him.** So they carried me back to the princess Saldebi 
who took me up and flew away with me and my treasures. 

Meanwhile, the captain of the galleon, being aroused by 

the splash [of my fall], when my brothers threw me into 

the sea, said, "What is that which hath fallen overboard?" 

Whereupon my brothers fell to weeping and beating their 

breasts and answered, '*Alas, for our brother's loss! He 

thought to do an occasion in the ship's side and fell into 

the water ! • Then they laid their hands on my good, 

but there befell strife between them because of the lady, 

each saying, "None shall have her but I." And they 

abode disputing with one another and remembered not 

their brother nor his drowning and their mourning for 

him ceased. As. they were thus, behold, Saideh alighted 

Vff{|^t^^^^ me in the midst of the galleon; and when my 

IfCCtC brothers saw me, they embraced me and rejoiced in me, 

Inxb. sayings "O our brother, how hast thou fared in that which 

^ ue. sach a suit as is fabled to be laid np in the enchanted treasures 
caUed hmottt. 
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befell thee? Indeed our hearts have been occupied with 
thee." QuoA Saiideh, '^Had ye any bowels for him or 
had ye loved him» ye had not cast him into the sea; but 
choose now what death ye will die.^' 

Then she seized on them and would have slain them ; 
but they cried out, saying, [''We throw ourselves] on thy 
mercy, O our brother ! " And I said to her, ** I beseiech 
thee, kill not my brothers." Quoth she, ''Needs must 
I slay them, for they are traitors.'' But I ceased ncit 
to speak her fair and intercede with her, till she said, 
*'To content thee, I will not kill them, but I will enchant 
them." So saying, she brought out a cup and filling it 
with sea-water, pronounced over it words that might not 
be understood; then she sprinkled them with the water, 
saying, "Quit this human shape for that of a dog;'' and 
immediately they became dogs, as thou seest them, O Vicar 
of God.' Then he turned to the dogs and sdd to them, 
•Have I spoken the truth, O my brothers?' And they 
bowed their heads, as who should say* 'Thou bast spoken 
truly.' 

' 'Then,' continued he, 'she said to those who were 
in the galleon, "Know ye that Abdallah ben Fazil here 
present is become my brother and I shall visit him once 
or twice every day: so, whoso of you thwarteth him or 
gainsayeth his commandment or doth him hurt with hand 
or tongue, I will do with him like as I have done with 
these two traitors and turn him into a dog, and he shall 
end his days in that shape, nor shall he find deliverance." 
And they all said to her, "O our lady, we are all his slaves 
and his servants and will not gainsay him in aught'' 
Moreover, she said to me^ "When thou comest to Bassora, 
examine all thy property and if there lack aught thereof, 
tell me and I will bring it thee, in whose hands and 
wheresoever it may be, and will change him who took it 
into a dog. When thou hast laid up thy goods, clap a collar 

VOL. IX. J I 
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of mil OB tbe neck of each of tbetei twdnaitan and tia 
tbem to the leg of a couch aiid shut them up by tfae»- 
•elves. Moreover^ ei^erjr aighl^ at miduislit, do thou go 
down to them and beat each of them till he swoon away; 
and if thou aufibr a single night to pass, without beatii^ 
them, I^will come to thee and swinge thee soundly, after 
whidi I will beat them." And I answered, ** I hear and 
obey." Then said she, *' Tie them up with ropes till thou 
come into Bassora.** So I tied a rope about each dog's 
neck and bound them to the mast, and she went her way. 

On the morrow we entered Bassora and the merchants 
came out to meet me and saluted me, and none enquired 
of my brothers. But they looked at the dogs and said to 
me* ''What wilt thou do with these two dogs thou hast 
brought with thee?,'' Quoth I, *^I reared them on the 
voyage and hare brought them home with m&'* And they 
laughed at them, knowii^ not that they were my brothers. 
When I reached my housed I put the dogs in a closet and 
busied myself with the unpacking and disposition of the 
bales of stuffs and jewels I had with me. Moreover, the 
merchants were with me^ because of salutation; wherefore 
i was occupied with them and forgot to beat the dogs 
or diain them up. Th^ I lay down to sleep, but hardly 
had I done so, when there came to me the Red King's 
daughter SaSdeh and said to roe, ** Did I not bid thee clap 
chains on theu: necks and give each of them a beating?" 
So saying, she sdueed me and pulling out a whip, beat me 
tiU I swooned away, after which she went to the place 
where my brothers were and beat them till they came nigh 
upon death. 

Then said she to me, ''Beat each of them thus every 
night, and if thou let a night pass without doing this, 
I will beat thee;" and I answered, ^'O my lady, to^nortow 
I will put chains on their necks, and next night I will beat 
them nor will I l^ve them one night unlieaten." And 
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«ke duogeS me straHlf to beat tbem {tod diflippened). 
When the day came, it being gnerons to me to pot ftttsn 
of trdn on their necks, I went to a goMflmith and bade 
turn make them collars and chidns of gold He did cbts 
and I put the eolhrs on their necks and diained them op^ 
as she bade me; and next night I beat them in mine own 
despfte. This befell in the Khalifate of £1 Mehdi,^ tfaiid 
of the sons of Abbas, and I ingratiated myself widi him 
t^ sendmg him presents, wherefoie he imrested me with 
the goremment and made me Ticeroy of BassonL 
' On this wise I abode some time and after awhile^ I said 
in mysd^ *<It may be her wrath is grown cod;*' and let 
them a night unbeaten, whereupoil she came to me and 
gare me a beating' the pam whereof I shall never fotgot 
so long as I lire. Sc^ from that time to this,* I have never 
left them a single night unbeaten; and when £1 Mehdi 
died and thou earnest to the throne, thoa sentest to ms^ 
confirming me in the government of BassonL Tbese 
twelve years past have I beaten them every night, against 
my will, and after I have beaten them, I excuse myself 
to them and comfort them and give them to eat and drink; 
and they have remained shut up, nor did any of the 
creatures' of God know of them, till thou sentest Abou 
Ishac the boon-companion to me, on account of the 
tribute, and he discovered my secret and returning to thee, 
acquainted thee therewith. Then thou sentest him back 
to fetch me and them; so I answered with ^'hearkening 
and obedience^ and brought them before thee, idiereupoo 
thou questionedst me and I told thee the truth of the 
case ; and this is my history.' 

The Khalif marvelled at the ease of the two dogs and 

said to Abdallah, 'Hast thou now forgiven thy two 

brothers the wrong they did thee, ay or no?* *0 my 

lord,' answered he, 'may God forgive them and acquit them 

> Father of Harofon er Reshid (A.D. 775 785). 
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of guilt in fUs world and the next! Indeed, it is I who 
stand m need of their forgireness, for that these twdve 
years past I have beaten them grievoasly every night!' 
<0 Abdaikh/ rejoined the Khalif^ <God willing, I will 
endeavour for their release and that they may become 
men again, as they were before^ and I will make peace 
between thee and them; so shall yon live the rest of your 
lives as loving brothers; and like as thou hast forgiven 
them, so shall they foigive thee. But now take them and 
go down with them to thy lodging and this night beat 
them not^ and to-morrow aU shall be well.' 'O my lord/ 
answered Abdallah, 'as thy head liveth, if I leave them 
one night unbeaten, Saideh will come to me and beat me, 
and I have no body to brook beating.' * Fear not/ quoth 
the Khalif ; 'for I will give thee a writing under my hand. 
If she come to thee, do thou give her the scroll and if, 
when she has read it, she spare thee, the favour will be 
hers; but, if she obey not my commandment, commit 
thine affair to God and let her heat thee and suppose that 
thou hast forgotten to beat them for one night and that 
she beats thee because of that : and if it fall out thus and 
she gainsay me, as sure as I am Commander of the 
Faithful, I will be even with her/ 

Then he wrote her a letter on a piece of paper, two 
fingers broad, and sealing it, gave it to Abdallah, saying, 
'O Abdallah, if she come, say to her, ''The Khalif, king 
of mankind, hath commanded me to leave beating them 
and hath written me this letter for thee ; and he saluteth 
thee." Then give her the warrant and fear no hurt.* And 
he took of him a solemn pledge that he would not beat 
them. So he took the dogs and carried them to his 
lodging, saying in himself, 'I wonder what the Khalif will 
do with the King's daughter of the Jinn, if she disobey 
him and beat me to-night! But I will run the risk of a 
beating for once and leave my brothers at peace this nigh^ 
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thoagb I suffer tortttxe. for tbek sake.' Then he bethought 
himself awhile^ and his reason said to binii 'Did not the 
Khalif rely on some great support, he had not forbidden 
me from beating them.' So he entered his lodging and 
did off the collars from the dogs' necks, saying, ' I put my 
trust in God,' and fell to comforting them and sayings 
' No harm shall befall you ; for the Khalif, fifth of the sons 
of Abbas, hath undertaken for your deliverance and I have 
forgiven you. If it please God the Most High, the time 
18 come and ye shall be ddivered this blessed night; so 
rejoice ye in the prospect of peace and happiness.' 

When they heard his words, they fell awhining, after 
the fashion of dogs, and rubbed their jowlg against hislfigl^t 
feet, as if praying for him and humbling diemselves before iMtC 
him. He mourned over them and fell to stroking their IxXSAf* 
backs till supper time ; and when they set on die evening 
meal, he bade the dogs sit So they sat down and ate 
from the tray, whilst his officers stood gaping and mar- 
velling at his eating with dogs and saying, ' Is he mad or 
are his wits deranged? How can the Viceroy of Bassora, 
he who is greater than a vizier, eat with dogs? Knowetb 
he not that the dog is unclean ?' And they stared at the 
dogs, as they ate with him on decorous wise, knowing not 
that they were his brothers; nor did they leave staring at 
them, till they had made an end of eating, when Abdallah 
washed his hands and the dogs also put out their paws and 
washed ; whereupon all who were present fell alaughing 
at them and saying, one to another, * Never in our lives 
saw we dogs eat and after wash their paws ! ' 

Then the dogs sat down on the divans beside Abdallah, 
nor dared any question him of this; and thus the case 
abode till midnight, when he dismissed the attendantt 
and lay down to sleep and the dogs with him, each on 
a couch; whereupon the servants said to each other, 
*VeriIy, he hath lain down to sleep and the dogs with' 
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Qaoth anodier, <Siiioe be hadi eaten with the dogli 
ton the [same] traj, tfaeie ia no harm in their aleepi^ 
with hhn; and this is nought but the fashion of madmen.^ 
Moreover, they ate not aoydele of the food that lemained 
ia the tray, sayings * How shall we eat of dogs' leavings?^ 
And they took the trayi with what was therdn, and threw 
it awayi saying * It is undeaa' 

> As for Abdallahi ere he conld thiide, the earth dove 
ia sunder and out came Saiddi, who said to him, 'O 
Abdattah^ why hast thon not beaten them this night and 
why hast' thou done off the coUsis from their necksd 
Hast thou done this to thwart me and in modcery of my 
commandment? But now I will beat thee and diango 
thee into a dog like unto them/ * O my lady/ answered 
he^ * I oon|are thee by the graving npon ^e ring oC 
Sdomooy son of David <on whom be peace I), have 
patience with me till I tell thee the reason [of this] aad 
after do with me what thou wilt' 'Say on/ quoth she; 
and he said» * The kbg of mankind, the Commander of 
the Faithful, the Khalif Haroun er Aeshid, commanded 
me not to beat them th» night and took of me oaths and 
covenants to that effect; and he sahiteth thee and hath 
Qommitted to me a mandate under his own hand, whidi 
be bade me give thee. So I obeyed his commamlroent, 
ibr it is obligatory to obey the Commander Of the Faithful ; 
and here is the mandate* Take it and read it and after 
do thy will/ 

So he. gave her the letter and she opened it and read 
as follows, *In the name of God the Compassionate^ die 
Merdful 1 From the king of mankind, Haroun er Keshid, 
to Saldeh, daughter of the Red Kingl' Then, after die 
usual 8ahitation% * Verily, this man hath forgiven his 
btothers and hath let drop his daim against them, and 
vre have enjoined them to reconciliation. Now, when 
secondliatioa c<mieth about, punishment is remitted^ and 
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if you [of the Jiim] Await m in our commindments, we 
ivill tfiwart you in yonis and traverse your ordinances ; 
but, if ya obey our bidding and execute ou? conmiandr 
mentSy- We will do the like with yours. Wherefore I bid 
thee do them no hart, and if thou beliere in God and » 
His Apostle, it bdioveth thee to obey him to whom the 
commandment is committed So, if thou spare then^ . 
X wtM tcqmte thee with that whereunto my Lord shall 
enable -me; and the token of obedience is that thon 
resBOve thine enchantment from these two men, so they 
may- come before me to4norrow, free. But, if thou release 
them not, I will release them in thy despite, by the aid 
oTGod the Most High.' 

When she had read the letter, she said, 'O Abdatlah, 
I will do nought till i go to my father and show him the 
mandate of the king of mankind and return to thee in 
haste.* So saying, she signed to the earth, which opened, 
and flbe .disappeared therein, whilst Abdallah's heart was 
tmnspocted for joy and he said, * God advance the Con»- 
maader of the Faithful T As for Sa!deh, she went in 
to her iather and acquainting him with that which had 
naased, gave him the Khalifs letter, which he kissed and 
laid on his head. Then he read it and said, *0 my 
daughter, verily, the ordinance of the king of mankind 
hath course with us and his commandments are executory 
amongst us, nor can we gainsay him: so go thou and 
release the two men forthwith and say to them, "Ye are 
[free] by the intercession of the king of mankind." For, 
should he be -wroth with us, he would destroy us to the 
last (rf us r so do not thou impose on us that whereto we 
are unable.' 

'O my father,' said she, 4f the king of mankind were 
wroth with us, what could he do with us?' Quoth he^ 
*He hath power over us for several reasons. In the ftnt 
place, he is a man and hath thus pre-eminence over 
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Qt;^ secondly, he is the Vkar of God; and tfaardlyi he i# 
oonstant in pcaying the tw<>boir prayer of the Coreda^m ; 
wherefore, if all the Uibes of the Jinn anemUed together, 
against him from the seven worldii they could da him-Do 
hurt But he^ should he be wroth with a% he would pray 
the two4x>w prayer of die foredawn and cry out upon us 
, mie cry, whereiqx>n we should all present ooisdves before 
bun obediently and be befive him as sheep befive the 
butcher. If be would, he could nimmand us to depast 
our aUding-plaoes to a desert country wherdn we xaifl^ 
not sojourn ; and if he desued to destroy us, he would bid 
US destroy oursdvesi whereupon we should destroy one 
another. Wherefore we may not disobey his command^ 
ment, for, if we did this, he would consume us^ nor could 
we flee torn before him. Thus is it with every tne 
believer who is diligent in praying the two4x>w imyor 
of the foredawn ; his commandment is eSbctual over uss 
so be not thou the means of our destruction, because 
of two mortals, but go forthrig^ and release them, ere 
the anger of the Commander of the Faithful fiill upon us*' 

So she returned to Abdallah and acquainted him with 
her lather's words, sayings *Kin me the hands of tb^ 
Commander of the Faithful and seek his approof for uaf 
Then she brought out the cup and filling it with watei^- 
ooBjured over it and spoke words that might not be under* 
stood; after which she sprinkled the dogs with the water* 
saying, ' Quit the form of dogs and return to that of men I ' 
\i^ereupon they became men as before and the spell of 
the enchantment was diascdved from them. Quoth the|^ 
*I testifythat there is no god but God and that Mohainmed 
is the Apostle of God 1' And fell on their brother's ieet 
and hands, kissing them and beseeching his f<Mfgivenes8 : 
but he said, * Do ye forgive me.' Then they both repented 
with a sincere repentance, saying, 'Verily, Satan the 
^ S«e notei, VoL VII. pp. iis^ 159. 
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Aocaised templed us mkI ccnretite deluded us : but bar 
Lird badi requited va after onr deserts, and fbi]g^Teiiess 
is of the fitfliioo of the generoin.' And ti^ went on to 
soppficate thdr brother and weep and profess repentaaoe 
fpr that which they had done. 

Then said he to thenii * What did ye with my wife whom 
I brought from the City of Stone?' Quoth they, 'When 
Satan tempts us and we cast thee into the sea, there 
befeU strife between us, each saying, ** I will have her to 
wife.'' Which when she heard, she came up from the 
datan and said to us, ^ Contend not became of me, for 
I will' not belong to etdier of yoa My husband is gone 
iBta the sea and I will follow him." So saying, she cast 
henelf overboard and died' * Verily,' exdaimed Abdallah, 
*die died a martyr 1 ^ But there is no power and no virtue 
saw in God the Most Hig^ the Supreme!' Then he 
wept sees for her and said to his brotbors, * It was not well 
of yon to do this thing and bereave me of my wife I' 
And they answered, ^Indeed, we have sinned, but our 
Lord hath requited us our deed and this was a thing that 
God decreed untous, ere He created us.' And he accepted 
their excuse; but Saideh said to him, * Have they done all 
these things to thee and wilt thou forgive diem ?' * O my 
sister,' answered he, * whoso hath power* and sparethp 
his reward is with God' Then said she, * Be on thy guard 
against them, for they are traitors.' And she took leave of 
him and went away. VlUjj^t 

Abdallah and his brothers passed the rest of the night tXttt 
in eating and drinking and merriment and good cheer, IXXXbii. 
and on the morrow, he sent them to the bath and dad 

\ A penon who diet by drowning aocordiag to MosUm theology, 
becomes one of ** the noble army of martyrs,'* whose souls dwell, tUl 
the Judgment Day, in the crops of green birds that feed upon the fruits 
of Paradise* 

* i/. is able to avea|^ fainidf. 
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eadi of 'theairaii his comiiig foMi^ in a aiiit vitnifa mneb 
money. Then he called for tbe tray of food and lii^ aet 
it before hkn and he ate^ be and hia brothen. When hia 
uttendanta saw. the titter- and knew them for his brothers, 
they saluted them and said to. him, * O our lordt may God 
l^e thee joy, of thy reunion with thy dear hrothecsl 
Whese have they been <ius wjojle?' Quoth he. 'It was 
they whom ye: saw in the 0iise of dogs; praised l>0 
God who hath delivered them from piisoa and grievooa 
tonnent i ' . 

Then he carried them to the Khalif s Divm and kisaii^ 
tfae eacth before the prince, wished hfan continuanoe of 
honour and fortune ahd cease of e^l and enmity. * Wel« 
come, O Amir Abdallahl' said theKhalif: «TeU me what 
hath befallen thee.' 'O Commander of the Faithfol 
(whose pow^ God increase V replied he^ *when I 
carried my brothers home to my lodging, my heait 
Was at rest concerning them, for that thou haKlst pledged 
thyself to their release and I aaid in myself, "Kiaga 
fail not of aught for which they endeavour, far the 
divine fovour aideth them." So I did off the coDara 
from their necks, putting my trust in God, and ate with 
ihem from the [same] tray, which when my attendants 
^aw, they made light of my wit and said to each other, 
'' He is surely mad 1 How can the governor of Bassorei 
svho is greater than the viaier, eat with dogs?" Then 
they threw away what was in the tray, saying, '* We will 
not eat the dogs' leavings." And they went on to im* 
peach my reason, whilst I heard what they said, bnC made 
them no answer, becauae of their ignorance that the dogs 
were my brothers. When the hour of sleep came, I sent 
them away and addressed myself to sleep ; but, ere I conld 
think, the earth clave in sunder and out came Saideh, the 
Red King's daughter, enraged against me, with eyes like 
fire.* And he went on to relate to the Khalif whaJt had 
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had restoied his brothers to human fonn, adding, 'And 
here they are bef(»e thee» 6 Commander of the Faithfol 1 ' 

The Khalif looked at them and seeing two young men 
like moons, said, ' God requite thee for me with good^ O 
Abddlahy far that thou bast acquainted me with an ad- 
vantage^ whereof I knew nbtl Henceforth, God willing^ 
I will never leave to pray these two inclinations before the 
iReaking el the d«wn^ ifhat i^le I abide on Hfe:' Then 
he reproved Abdallah's* brothers for that wherein they had 
HtnutA against him of time past and they excused them- 
selves before the Khalif, who said, 'Join hands* and 
forgive one another and God pardon what is past 1 * After 
which he turned to Abdallah and said to him, ' O Abdallab, 
make thy brothers thine assistants and be careful of themJ 
Then he charged them to be obedient to their brother and 
bade than return to Bassora, after he had bestowed on 
t2iem abundant largesse. So they went down from the 
divan, whilst the Khalif rejoiced in this advantage that he 
bad gotten by the fashion aforesaid, to wit, his asdduity 
in praying two inclinations before dawn, and said, 'He 
spoke truth who said, "The misfortunes of some folk 
profit others.*"* 

Abdallah and his brothers departed from Baghdad in aU 
honour and worship and increase of dignity, and fared on 
till they drew near Bassora, when the notables and chief 
men 'of the place came out to meet them and brought 
them into the city in state that had not its match. More» 
over^ they ad<mied the city in their honour and all the 

^ i/. the power acquired by the regular praying -of the finredawn 
P»yer, 

' '* The Arab fashion (musajihek) of ahaking hands. They apply the 
palms of the right hands dose to one another, without sqneesing the 
fingers, and then rabe thS hand to the forehead.*'^i?asr4M!xi%(fftwr^sift 

' f>. it is an Hi wind that blovs nobody good. 
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folk Bhouted out blessings on Abdallab, whilst he scattere<) 
gold and silver amongst them. But none took heed to 
his brothers; wherefore jealousy and envy entered th^ 
hearts, for all he tendered them as one tenders an ailing 
eye; but Ae more he cherished them, the more they 
redoubled m hatred and envy of him : and indeed it is 
said <m the sulqect : 

I tiek to win me the good wfll of «U fetfc, mill and gnat, Bat hudtf 

him who envkth me I may conciliate. 
How shall a man conciliate him who envieth him a good, Shioe bat the 

ceasing of that good will satisfy his hate? 

Then be gave each of them a concubine, that had not 
her like, ^d slaves and servants, black and white and 
male and female, forty of each kind. Moreover, he gave 
each of them fifty thoroughbred horses and they got them 
guards and followers. And he assigned to them revenues 
and appointed them stipends and allowances and made 
them his assistants, saying to them, * O my brothers, you 
Vlijjjit and I are equal and there is no distinction between us, 
QC& and after God and the Khalif, the commandment is mine 
htxbffft and yours. So rule you in Bassora in my absence and in 
my presence, and your commandments shall be executory; 
but look that ye fear God in your ordinances and beware 
of oppression, for oppression, if it endure, ruineth [a 
country]; and apply yourselves unto justice, for justice, 
if it endure, maketh [a country] to flourish. Oppress not 
the believers, or they will curse you and your report will 
come to the ears of the Khalif, wherefore dishonour 
will betide both you and me. Go not therefore about to 
oppress any, but whatsoever ye covet of the goods of the 
folk, take it from my goods, over and above that whereof 
ye have need ; for it is not unknown to you what is handed 
down of tmeqnivocal verses [of the Koran] on the subject 
of oppression, and gifted of God is he who saith : 



Oppreasfam fai nuui's sod doth ktettt iU And nought bat hck of pover 

coi^eiJiCth itr 
A man ol sense no business nnderUkes, Until be sees the time therefor 

is fit. 
The wise man*s tofcgne is in his heart, bat in His month the heart of 

him who hwketh wit. 
He who's not greater than his wit it ahdn Of the least stress that onto 

him is writ. 
Men may their lineage hide, bat it appears Still in the things tbcgr do 

and they omit 
1?]^lSO in OK^ is aug)&t bnt food^ No wosd of good his Ups shall e'er 

emit 
He i$ his peer hi folly, to a fool Who doth the ordering of his deeds 

commit; 
A nd who rereals his secret to the folk His enemies awakens anto it 
With his own bnsiness be a man content Nor mdl with whatcoMoenMth 

him no whit.' 

And he went on to admonish his brothers and enjoin 
them to justice and forbid them from oppression, doubting 
not but they would love him the better for his lavish- 
ment of good counsel upon them, and he trusted in them 
and entreated them with the utmost honour; but, for all 
his generosity to them, they only waxed in hatred and 
^vy of him, till, one day, the two being together [alone], 
Nasir said to Mensour, ' O my brother, how long shall we 
be subject to our brother Abdallah, and he in this estate 
of lordship and commandment? After being a merchant, 
he is become an Amir, and from being little, be is grown 
great : but we, we grow not great nor is there aught of 
rank or worth left us; for, behold, he laughetb at us and 
maketh us bis assistants! What is the meaning of this? 
Is it not that we are his servants and under his command* 
ment? But, what while he abideth on lif<^ our rank will 
never be raised nor shall we be of any account ; wherefore 
we shall not attain to our wish, except we slay him and 
take his good, nor will it be possible to take his good, save 
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ftfier. his deadi. 80^ vlim ire ime kUM biad, #e fltaffl 
b^coQie lords and wUl take all that is in his tteasifries of 
jewds and [other] things' of price and diiide them between 
us. Then will we send the Khalifa present and demand of 
him the government of Cu£a, and thou shalt be goTemor 
of BftflSQia ;ai>d I of Cafi% or thou abalt be governor of 
Cuia and I of Bassoca. On this wise each, of ns shall 
have a rskk and a condition^ but we shall never compass 
this, except tre do away with him.' 

*Thou sayest sooth/ answered Mensonr ; ^biit how shall 
we do to kill him?'. Quoth Nasir. <We will make an 
entertainment in the house of one of us and bid him 
thereto and serve him with the utmost assiduity. Then 
%itt «e watdi Ibe night with him in converse and tell him 
stories and jests and anecdotes, till his heart is dissolved 
with watching, when we will spiead him a bed, that he 
inay lie down lo sleep! When he is asleep, we will kneel 
upon Ittm and strangle him and cast him into the river; 
and on the monow, we wiU say, *' His sister the Jinniyeh 
came to him, as he sat talkmg with ui^ and said to him, 
•*0 seom of mankind, who art thou -that thou shouldst 
complam of me to the Commander of the Faithfol? 
Deemest thou that we are afraid of him? If he be a 
king, we too are kings, and if he mend not his manners 
with us, we will kill him by the foulest of deathsL But 
meantime I will kill thee, that we may see what the 
Commander of the Faithful can da' So saying, she 
caught him up and the earth opened and she disappeared 
with him ; which when we saw, we swooned away. Then 
we omie to ourselves and we know not what is become 
of him." Then will we send to the Khalif and tell him 
of this and he will invest us with the government in his 
room. After awhile, we will send him a rich present and 
seek of him the goverment of Cufii, and one of us shaM 
abide in Bassom and the other in Cuft. So shall the 
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Ml be pUttMnt to «• Md we till Mbdoe tiie pcc^ 
and attain our desire.* ^Thoa conoselleit nell, O mjr 
brother/ anarvrered MeivKmr and they agreed upon this 
thii^ 

So Nasir made an entertainment and said to Abdallah^ 
* O my brother^ verily I am thy bcotlier^ and I would have 
thee and my brother Mcnsour heal my heart and eat of 
my guestHneal in my house, so I may gloiy in thee and 
that it may be said, ''The Amir Abdallah hath eaten of 
his brother Nasir's guest-meal^" whrnby my heart win be 
solaced.' 'So be it, O my brotlier/ answered Abdallah. 
'There is no distinction between me and thee, and my 
house- is thy house ; but since thou biddest me, none 
refus^ hospitality save the churl' Then he turned to 
MensicHir and said to him, ' Wih* thou go with me to thy 
brother Nasir's bouse and eat of his guest-meal, and ease 
his heart?' 'As thy head liveth, O my brother,* replied 
Mensour, ' I will not go with thee, eeoept thou swear U^ 
me that, after thou comest forth of my brother Nasir's 
house, thou wilt enter my bouse and eat of my banquet 1 
Is Nasir thy brother and am not I thy brother? So^ even 
as thou healest his heart, do thou heal mine*' *Whh all 
my hearty' answered Abdallah. 'When I come out from 
Nasir's house, I will enter thine, for thou art my' brother- 
even as he.' So Nasir kissed his hand and going forth 
of tbe.divan, made ready his banquet 

On the morrow, Abdallah took horse and repaired/ with 
bis brother Mensour and a company of his officers, to 
Naah^s house, where they sat down, he and Mensour and 
his company. Then Nasir set the table of food before 
Ihem and bade them welcome; so they ate and drank; 
after which the tiay and the pUtters were removed and 
they washed their hands. They passed the day in eating 
and drinking and merry-making and good clieer till night- 
unit when they aliped and peayed the prayen of sundown 
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and evensong. Then they stt carousing, and Nasir and 

Mensour fell to telling stories, firat one and then the 

other, whilst AbdalUh hearkened Now they three were 

alone in a pavilion, the rest of the company being in 

another place, and diey ceased not to tell tales and jests 

and pleasant traits and anecdotes, till Abdallah's heart was 

JXljjSit dissolved within him for watching and deep overcame 

lICCCC him. So they spread him a bed and he pot off his dothea 

IxXXiX* and lay down. 

They lay down beside hhn on another couch and waited 
till they saw that he was drowned in sleep, when Aejr 
arose and kneh upon him: whereupon he awoke and 
seeing them kneeling on his breast, said to them, *What 
is this, O my brothers?' ^We are no brothers of thine,' 
answered they, 'nor do we know thee, lack-courtesy that 
thou art! Thy death is become better than thy life.* 
Then they gripped hun by the throat and throtded him, 
till he lost his senses and abode without motion, so that 
they deemed him dead. Now the pavilion in which they 
were overlooked the river; so they cast him therein; bnt^ 
when he fell, God sent to his aid a dolphin, which was 
wont to come under the pavilion, for that the kitchen had 
a window that gave upon the water, and as often as they 
killed any beast there, it was their wont to throw the o£Eid 
into the river and the dolphin came and picked it up from 
the surface of the water ; wherefore it still resorted to the 
plice. That day they had cast out much offid, by reason 
of the banquet; so the dolphin ate more than of wont and 
gained strength. When it heard the splash of Abdallah's 
fall, it hastened to the spot, where it saw a man, and God 
guided it, so that it took him on its back and crossing the 
river, made with him for the other bank, where it cast him 
ashore. 

Now the place where the dolphin cast him up was 
a beaten way, and presently up came a caravan and finding 



bin lying on the river-bank, said, * Here is a drowned 
man, whom the river hath cast up/ Now the chief of the 
caravan was a man of worth and sound judgment, skilled 
in all sciences and versed in the art of medicine : so he 
said to them, * O folk, what is to do ? ' And they answered, 
saying, ' Here is a drowned man.' Whereupon he went 
up to Abdallah and examining him, said to them^ *0 folk, 
there is yet life in this young man, who is a person of 
condition and a nursling of honour and fortune, and God 
willing, there is still hope in him.' Then he took him 
tad clothing him in warm apparel, nursed him and tended 
him three days' journey, till he revived; but he was 
exceeding weak, by reason of the shock, and the chief 
of the caravan proceeded to medicine him with such 
simples as he knew, what while they fared on, without 
ceasing, till they had travelled thirty days' journey from 
Bassora and came to a city in the land of the Persians, by 
name Anj. Here they alighted at a khan and spread 
Abdallah a bed, where he lay groaning all night and 
disturbing the folk with his groans. 

On the morrow the porter of the khan came to the 
chief of the caravan and said to him, ' What is this sick 
man thou hast with thee? Verily, he disturbeth us.' 
Quoth the chie^ *I found him by the way, shipwrecked 
and cast up by the river, and have tended him, but to no 
effect, for he recovereth not.' 'Show him to the Sheikheh^ 
Rajiheh,' said the porter. * Who is she?' asked the chief 
of the caravan, and the porter answered, saying, ' There 
is with us a holy woman, a comely and clean maid, called 
Rajiheh, to whom they carry whoso hath any ailment ; and 
he lies the night in her house and awakes on the morrow, 
whole and ailing nothing/ Quoth the chief, ' Direct roe 
to her;' and the porter said, 'Take up thy sick man. 
So he took up Abdallah and the porter forewent him, till 
^ Fern, of Shefldi, t.^. a holy wonuuL 
▼OU IX. '* 
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he came to a hermitage, where he saw folk entering wMi 
votive offerings and other folk coming forth, rejoicing. 
The porter went in, till he came to the curtain,^ and said, 
< Permission, O Sheikheh Rajiheh I Take this sick man.' 
Quoth she, * Bring him within the curtain.' And the 
porter said to Abdallah, * Enter.' 

So he entered and looking upon the holy woman, saw 
her to be his very wife whom he had brought from the 
City of Stone. She also knew him and saluted him and 
he her. Then said he, *Who brought thee hither?' 
And she answered, *When I saw that thy brothers had 
cast thee overboard and were contending concerning me, 
I threw myself into the sea; but my sheikh £1 Khizr took 
me up and brought me to this hermitage, where he gave 
me leave to heal the sick and made proclamation in the 
city, saying, ''Whoso hath any ailment, let him repair to 
the Sheikheh Rajiheh." Moreover he said to me, *' Abide 
in this hermitage till the time be accomplished, and thy 
husband shall come to thee here." So all the sick used 
to come to me and I rubbed them and kneaded them 
and they awoke on the morrow, whole and well. On this 
wise the report of me became noised abroad among the 
folk, and they brought me votive gifts, so that I have with 
me good galore. Moreover, I live here in all honour and 
worship, and all the people of these parts seek my prayers.' 

Then she rubbed him and by the ordinance of God the 
Most High he became whole. Now El Khizr used to 
come to her every Friday night, and it chanced that the 
day of Abdallah's coming was a Friday. So, when the 
night darkened, they made the evening meal of the 
richest meats, he and she, and sat awaiting the coming 
of £1 Khizr, who made his appearance anon and carrying 
them forth of the hermitage, set them down in Abdallah's 

^ The hermitage probably consisted of but one room, divided in two 
by means of a cnrtain. 
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palace at Bassora, where he left them and went his way. 
As soon as it was day, Abdallah examined the palace and 
knew it for his own; then, hearing the folk in clamour 
[without], he looked forth of the window and saw his 
brothers crucified, each on his own cross. 

Now the reason of this was as follows. When they had 
thrown him into th^ Tigris, they arose on the morrow, 
weeping and saying, ' The Jinniyeh bath carried off our 
brother 1' Then they made ready a present and sent it to 
tlie. Khali4 acquainting him with these tidings and seek- 
ing of him the government of Bassoxa. He sent for 
them and questioned them and they told him the story 
aforesaid,^ whereupon he was exceeding wroth [with 
Saideh]* So that night he prayed a two-bow prayer 
before daybreak, as of his wont, and called upon the tribes 
of the Jinn, who came befoie him obediently, and he 
questioned them of Abdallah ; but they swore to him that 
none of them had done him aught of hurt and said, 
< We know not what is come of him.* Then came Saideh, 
daughter of the Red King, and acquainted the Khalif 
with the truth of Abdallah's case, and he dismissed 
the Jinn. 

On the morrow, he caused beat Nasir and Mensour, 
till they confessed, one against the other : whereupon the 
Khalif was enraged with them and bade carry them to 
Bassora and crucify them there before Abdallah's palace. 
As for the latter, when he saw his brothers crucified, he 
commanded to bury them, then took horse and repairing 
to Baghdad, acquainted the Khalif with that which his 
brothers had done with him, from first to last [and told 
him how he had recovered his wife] ; whereat £r Reshid 
marvelled and summoning the Cadi and the witnesses, let 
draw up the contract of marriage between Abdallah and 
the damsel whom he had brought from the City of Stone. 
^ 1./. that which they had concerted. 
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So he tvent in to her and abode with her at Bassora, 
till there came to them the Destroyer of Delights and 
Sunderer of Companies; and extolled be the perfection 
of the [Ever-] Living One, who dieth not I 



MAROUF THE COBBLER AND HIS WIFE 
FATIMEH. 

There dwelt once in the city of Cairo the [God-1 
guarded a cobbleri [who lived by] meitding old shoes.^ 
His name was Marouf and he had a wife called Fatimeh, 
whom the folk had nicknamed 'The Shrew/* for that she 
was a worthless, ill-conditioned wretch, little of shame 
and a sore mischief-maker. She ruled her husband and 
used to revile him and curse him a thousand times a day ; 
and he feared her malice and dreaded her mischief; for 
tfiat he was a man of sense and careful of his repute, but 
poor of estate. When he earnt much, he spent it on her, 
and when he earnt little, she revenged herself on his body 
that night, leaving him no peace and making his night 
like her book ;* for she was even as saith the poet of [the 
like of] her: 

How many a night have I spent with my wife In the sorriest of plights 

for contention and strife 1 
Would God I had giten her poison the night Of our wedding and ao 
» an end of her life I 



One day she said to him, 'O Marouf, I wish thee to 

^ Z^rabin (pL of »irboun\ m, t^vti ihoei or sandals (as Vol IIL 
p. ail, 1. ai) ; hat the word b here evidently used in its modem sense 
of stout shoes or boots. 

* Lit* dung {urreh). The meaning ** shrew ^ is modem and tropical. 

* i,e, black, like the hook in which her actions were recorded and 
which would be presented lo her on the Day of Judgment See ant^ 
VoL VIII. p. 94» note a. 
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bring me this night vermicelli dressed with bees* honey.* 
*So God the Most High vouchsafe* me its price/ answered 
he, *I will bring it thee. By Allah, I have no money 
to-day, but our Lord will provide.** *I have nothing to^Ctaflt 
do with that,' rejoined she. 'Whether He provide* or not, llCCCCXt. 
look thou come not to me save with the vermicelli and 
bees' honey thereon ; else will I make thy night like tmto 
thy fortune* whenas thou marriedst me and fellest mto 
my band* Quoth he, 'God is bountiful!' and went out, 
full of trouble.' He prayed the morning prayer and opened 
his shop, saying, 'I beseech thee, O Lord, to vouchsafe 
me the price of the vermicelli and save me horn the 
mischief of yonder wicked woman this night 1 * 

He sat in the shop till midday, but no work came to 
him and his fear of his wife redoubled. So he arose and 
shutting his shop, went out, knowing not how he should do 
in the matter of the vermicelli, for that he had not [even] 
wherewithal to buy breads Presently he came to the shop of 
the vermicelli-seller and stood before it, perplexed, whilst 
his eyes filled with tears. The cook glanced at him and 
said, * O Master Marouf, why dost thou weep? Tell me what 
ails thee?* So he acquainted him with his case, saying, 

* My wife is a curst shrew and would have me bring her 
vermicelli ; but I have sat in my shop half the day and 
have gotten nought, not even the price of bread ; where- 
fore I am in fear of her.' The cook laughed and said, * No 
harm shall come to thee. How many pounds wilt thou 
have?* 'Five pounds,' answered Marou£ So the cook 
weighed him out five pounds of vermicelli and said to him, 

* I have butter, but no bees* honey. Here is drip-honey,« 

* Lit, make easy. * «>. black. 

' Z//. with trouble scattering itself abroad from his body. 

^ t.f. the sweet yellow syrnp which exudes from ripe dates, when 
hung up. This is the ordinary meaning of " drip-honey " ; but in the 
present case it appears to mean treacle, as it is afterwards spoken of as 
" cane-hcMoey." 



howe?er, which is better than bees* honey; and where w31 
be the harm, if it be with drip-honey ? ' 

Marouf was ashamed to object, because the cook was 
to have patience with him for the price, and said, * Give 
it me with drip-honey.' So he fried it for him with butter 
and drenched it with drip-honey, till it was iSt to present 
to kings. Then he said to him, ' Dost thou want bread 
and cheese?' And Marouf answered, 'Yes.' So he gave 
him four paras' worth of bread and one of cheese, and 
the vermicelli was ten paras. Then said he, 'Know, O 
Marouf, that thou owest me fifteen paras, so go to thy 
wife and make merry and take this para for the bath ; and 
thou shalt have credit for a day or two or three till God 
provide thee. And straiten not thy wife, for I will have 
patience with thee till such time as thou shalt have money 
to spare.' So Marouf took the vermicelli and bread and 
cheese and went away, with a heart at ease, blessing the 
cook and saying, 'Extolled be Thy perfection, O my 
Lord I How bountiful art Thou I ' 

When he came home, his wife said to him, 'Hast thov 
brought the vermicelli?' 'Yes,' answered he and set it 
before her. She looked at it and seeing that it was 
dressed with cane-honey,^ said to him, ' Did I not bid thee 
bring it with bees' honey? Wilt thou do contrary to my 
wish and have it dressed with cane-honey ? ' He excused 
himself to her, saying, 'I bought it not save on credit;' 
but she answered, 'This talk is idle; I will not eat it, save 
with bees' honey.' And she was wroth with it and threw 
it in his face, saying, 'Begone, thou cuckold, and bring 
me other than this 1' Then she dealt him a buffet on the 
chops and knocked out one of his teeth. The blood ran 
down upon his breast and for stress of anger he smote her 
one slight blow on the head ; whereupon she clutched bis 
^ See foregoing note. 
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beard and fell to oyiag out and saying, '[Help^] 
Muslims I' 

So the neighbours came in and freed his beard from her 
clutch and beset her with blame and reproved her, saying, 
< We are all content to eat vermicelli with cane-honey. 
Why, then, wilt thou oppress this poor man thus ? Verily, 
this is disgraceful in thee ! ' And they went on to soothe 
her till they made peace between him and her. But, 
when the folk were gone, she swore that she would not 
eat of the vermicelli, and Marouf, being consumed with 
hunger, said in himself, * She swears that she will not eat ; 
so I will eat' Then he ate, and when she saw him 
eating, she said, ' If it be the will of God, may the eating 
of it be poison to destroy some one's ^ bodyl' Quoth hey 
'It shall not be as thou sayest,' and went on eating, 
laughing and saying, 'Thou swearest that thou wilt not 
eat of this; but God is bountiful, and to-morrow night, 
if it be His will, I will bring thee vermicelli dressed 
with bees' honey, and thou shalt eat it alone;' And he 
addressed himself to appease her, whilst she called down 
curses upon him ; and she ceased not to rail at him and 
revile him till the morning, when she bared her arm to 
beat him. Quoth he, * Give me time and I will bring thee 
other vermicelli.' 

Then he went out to the mosque and prayed; after 
which he betook himself to his shop and opening it, sat 
down; but hardly had he done this when up came two 
officers from the Cadi's court and said to him, 'Come, 

^ The Arabs cottsider it a breach of maiinen» in telling a atory, 
teztually to repeat an imprecation, lest some person present apply it to 
himself, and therefore commonly substitute " the remote one '' {e/ bdid) 
for the pronoun or name of the person cursed, an expession equiralent 
to oar vulgar " present company excepted." I have substitated the 
similtf Bnglifih expression " some one," which sufficiently renders tht 
Arabic idiom. 
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spedc with the Cadi, for thy wife hath complained of thee 
to him and her fiivour is thus and thus.' He knew her 
[by their description] and saying, 'May God the Most 
High torment her!' accompanied them to the Cadi's 
presence, where he found Fatimeh standing, weeping and 
wiping away her tears, with her arm bound up and her 
face^veil besmeared with blood. 'Harkye, sirrah,' said 
the Cadi, 'hast thou no fear of God the Most H^? 
Why hast thou beaten this good woman and broken her 
arm and knocked out her tooth and entreated her thus?* 
' If I beat her or put out her tooth/ answered Marouf, 
'sentence me to what thou wilt; but in truth the case was 
thus and thus and the neighbours made peace between me 
and her.' And he told him the story from first to last. 

Now this Cadi was a benevolent man; so he brought 
cut to him a quarter dinar, saying, 'O man, take this and 
get her vermicelli with bees' honey and do ye make peace, 
thou and she.' Quoth Marouf, 'Give it to her.' So she 
took it and the Cadi made peace between them, saying, 
' O wife, obey thy husband, and thou, O man, deal kindly 
with her.' Then they left the court, reconciled at the 
Cadi's hands, and she went one way, whilst her husband 
returned by another way tor his shop and sat there, when, 
behold, the [two] Serjeants came up to him and said, 
' Give us our fee.' Quoth he, ' The Cadi took not of me 
aught : on the contrary, he gave me a quarter dinar.' But 
they answered, saying, ' It is none of our concern whether 
the Cadi took of thee or gave to thee, and if thou give 
us not our fee, we will take it in despite of thee.' And 
they fell to dragging him about the market So be sold 
his tools and gave them half a dinar, whereupon they let 
him go and went away, whilst he put his hand to his cheek 
and sat sorrowful, for that he had tio tools to work withaL 

Presently, up came two ill-looking fellows and said to 
hun, 'Come, O man, and speak with the Cadi; for thy 
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wife hath complained of thee to him.' Quoth he, *He 
made peace between us [but now].' But they answered, 
'We come from another Cadi, and thy wife hath com- 
plamed of thee to our Cadu' So he arose and went with 
them to the [second] Cadi, calling on God for succour 
against her; and when he saw her, he said to her, 'Did 
we not make peace, good woman? ' But she said, ' There 
abideth no peace between thee and me.' So he came 
forward and told the Cadi his story, adding, 'And indeed 
the Cadi such an one made peace between us but now.' 
Whereupon the Cadi said to her, 'O strumpet; since ye 
have made peace with each other, why comest thou to 
me complaining?' Quoth she, 'He beat me after that' 
But the Cadi said, 'Make peace wich one another, and 
thou, [O man] beat her not again, and she will cross 
thee no more.' So they made peace and the Cadi said 
to Marou^ 'Give the Serjeants their fee.' So he gave 
them their fee and going back to his shop, opened it 
and sat down, as he were a drunken man for excess of 
chagrin. 

Presently, a man came up to him and said, *0 Marou^ 
hide thyself, for thy wife hath complained of thee to the 
High Court and the men of violence^ are after thee.' So 
he shut his shop and fled towards the Gate of Victory.* 
He had five paras left of the price of the lasts and gear; 
so he bought four pants' worth of bread and one of cheesy 
as he fled from her. Now it was the winter season and 
the hour of afternoon-prayer; so, when he came out 
among the rubbish-heaps, the rain descended upon himi 
as [from] the mouth of water-skins; and his clothes were 
drenched. So he entered the AadiHyeh,* where he saw 
a mined place and therein a deserted cell, without a doofi 

^ ue, the polioe ; see note^ VoL VI. p. a. 

* Bab en Nesr, eastern gate of Caixo. 

f A mosqne io called, situate withoat the Bab ea Nesi; 
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aod <ook shelter there from the rain. The teais streamed, 
from his eyes and he fell to complaining of what had 
belallen him and sayings 'Whither shall I flee from this, 
vile woman? I beseech Thee, O Lord, to vouchsafe me 
one who shall bring me to a far country, where she shall 
DQt know the way to me 1 ' 

As be sat weepings behold, the wall opened and there 
came forth to him therefrom one of tall stature, whose 
aspect caused the flesh to creep, and said to him, ' O man, 
what aileth thee that thou disturbest me this night ? These 
two hundred years have I dwelt here and have never seea 
ai|y enter this place and do as thou dost. Tell me what 
thou wisbest and I will accomplish thy need, for compassion 
fi>r thee hath gotten hold upon my heart' Quoth Maroufy 
'Who and what art thou?' And he answered, 'I am the 
/ haunter of this place.' So Marouf told him all that had 
befallen bun with his wife and he said, 'Wilt thou have 
me carry thee to a country, where thy wife shall know no 
way to thee?' 'Ve%' answered Marouf j and the genie 
said, 'Then mount my back.' So he mounted on his 
back and he flew with him from nightfall till daybreak, 
VMt ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ down on the top of a high mountain and 
iKCCCxci. 9Bii to him, ' O morUl, descend this mountain and thou 
wilt see the gate of a city. Enter it, for thy wife cannot 
c^me at thee there.' So saying, he left him and went his 
wqr» whilst Marouf abode in amazement and perplexity 
till the sun rose, when he said in himself, 'I will arise 
and go down into the city, for there is no profit in my 
abiding here.' 

So he descended to the mountain-foot and saw a high- 
walled city, full of lofty palaces and richly-decorated 
buildings, a delight to those who looked upon it He 
entered in at the gate and found it a city such as lightened 
the grieving heart; but, as he walked through the streets, 
the townsfolk stared at him and gathered about him, mar- 
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veiling at his dress, for it was unlike theirs. Presently^ 
one of them said to hinii 'O man, art thou a stranger?' 
And he answered, 'Yes/ 'What countryman art thou?' 
asked the other; and Marouf said, 'I am from the dtj 
of Cairo the Happy/ Quoth the townsman, * And when 
didst thou leave Cairo?' 'I left it yesterday,' answered 
Marouf, 'at the hour of afternoon-prayer/ Whereupon 
the man laughed at him and cried out, saying, 'Come 
hither, O folk, and look at this man and hear what he 
says I ' Quoth they, • What does he say ? ' 'He pretends,* 
replied the other, 'that he comes from Cairo and left it 
yesterday at the hour of afternoon-prayer I' At this they 
all laughed and gathering round Marouf, said to him, 
'O man, art thou mad to talk Aus? How canst thon 
pretend that thou leftest Cairo at mid-afternoon yesterday 
and foundest thyself this morning here, seeing that be« 
tween our city and Cairo is a full year's journey ? ' Qooth 
he, ' None is mad but you. As for me, I speak sooth, for 
here is bread that I brought with me from Cairo, and see» 
it is yet fresh.' Then he showed them the bread and they 
stared at it and marvelled at it, for it was unlike their 
country bread. 

The crowd increased about him and they said to each 
other, ' Thb is Cairo bread : look at it' So he became 
a gazing stodc in the city and some believed him, whilst 
others gave him the lie and made mock of him. Presently, 
up came a merchant, riding on a mule and followed by 
two black slaves, and pressed through the people, saying, 
*0 folk, are ye not ashamed to mob this foreigner and 
make mock of him and laugh at him?' And he went on 
to rate them, till he drove them away from Maioui; and 
none could make him any answer. Then he said to 
Marouf, 'Come, O my brother. No harm shall betide 
thee from these folk. Verily they have no shame.' So 
he took him and carrying him to a spacious and richly- 
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decorated house, seated him in a guest-chamber fit for 
a king, whilst he gave an order to his slaves, who opened 
a chest and brought out to him a dress such as might be 
worn by a merchant worth a thousand purses. He clad 
him therein and Marouf, being a well-favoured man, be- 
came as he were provost of the merchants. 

Then his host called for food and they set before them 
a tray of all manner rich meats. They ate and drank and 
the merchant said to Marouf, * O my brother, what is thy 
name?* 'My name is Marouf,' answered he, 'and I am 
a cobbler by trade and mend old shoes.' * What country- 
man art thou ? ' asked the merchant, and the cobbler said, 
*I am from Cairo.* *What quarter?' asked the other. 
Quoth Marouf, 'Dost thou know Cairo?' And the mer- 
chant replied, *I am of its children.'^ So Marouf said, 
*I come from the Red Street.' 'And whom dost thou 
know in the Red Street?' asked his host. *I know such 
an one and such an one,' answered Marouf and named 
several people to him. Quoth the other, 'Knowest thou 
Gaffer Ahmed the druggist?' *He was my next neighbour, 
wall for wall,' replied the cobbler. 'Is he well?' asked 
the merchant and Marouf said, • Yes.' * How many sons 
hath he? 'asked the merchant. 'Three,* replied Marouf, 
'Mustafa, Mohammed and Ali.' Quoth the other, 'And 
what hath God done with them?' 'As for Mustafa,' 
answered Marouf, 'he is well and he is a learned man, 
a professor.* Mohammed is a druggist and opened him 
a shop beside that of his father, after he had married, and 
his wife hath borne him a son named Hassan.' 'God 
gladden thee with good news !** said the merchant 

'As for Ali,' continued Marouf, 'he was my friend, 
when we were boys, and I still played with him. We 

^ f ^. I ftm ft Cairane. 

* U, in a collegiate mosque. 

* ut. like as thott hast gladdened me therewith. 
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used to go in the guise of the children of the Nazarenes 
and enter the church and $teal the books of the Nazarenes 
and sell them and buy food with the price. It chanced 
once that the Christians caught us with a book; where- 
upon they complained of us to our folk and said to AU's 
father, '* An thou hinder not thy son from troubling us, we 
will complain of thee to the king," So he appeased them 
and gave Ali a drubbing ; wherefore he ran away none 
knew whither and be hath now been absent twenty years 
and none hath brought news of him/ Quoth the host, 
*I am that very Ali, son of Gaffer Ahmed the druggist, 
and thou art my playmate Marouf.' So they saluted each 
other and Ali said, 'Tell me why thou camest from Cairo 
to this city/ 

So Marouf told him aU that had befallen him with his 
wife Fatimeh the Shrew and said, ' So, when her mischief 
waxed on me, I fled from her towards the Gate of Victory 
[and went forth the city]. Presently, the rain descended 
on me; so I entered a ruined cell in the Aadiliyeh and 
sat there, weeping; whereupon there came forth to me 
the haunter of the place, to wit, an Afrit of the Jinn, and 
questioned me. I acquainted him with my case and he 
took me on his back and flew with me all night between 
heaven and earth, till he set me down on yonder mountain 
and gave me to know of the [neighbourhood of this] city. 
So I came down from the mountain and entered the city, 
whereupon the people crowded about me and questioned 
me. I told them that I had left Cauro yesterday, but they 
believed me not, and presently thou camest up and driving 
the folk away from me, carriedst me to this house. This, 
then, is how I came to leave Cairo; and thou, how camest 
thoii hither?' 

Quoth Ali, ^Restlessness^ got hold upon me^ when I 
was seven years old, from which time I wandered from 
1 Or giddiness (/tfi/ii). 
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bad to land and city to city, till I came to this city, the 
name whereof is Ikhtiyan el Khoten/ I foand its peopte 
kindly and hospitable folk, trusting in the poor man and 
giving him credit and believing all that he said. So I 
said to them, *<I am a merchant and have foregone my 
baggage and I need a place wherein to bestow it." And 
they believed me and assigned me a lodging. Then 
I said to Aem, *^ Is there any of you will lend me a 
thoosand dinars, till my t>aggi^ arrives, when I will repay 
k to him? For I am in want of certain things, ere my 
goods come." They gave me vrbat I asked and I went 
to the merchants' bazaar, where, seeing goods, I bought 
them and sold them next day at a profit of fifty dinars and 
bought others. Moreover, I consorted with the folk at«d 
entreated them liberally, so that they loved me^ and I 
continued to buy and sell, till I grew rich. And know, 
O my brotl^er, that the proverb says, ''The world is made 
up of ostentation and trickeiy : and the land where none 
knoweth thee, there do whatsoever thou wilt." If thou 
say to all who ask diee, '' I am a poor man, a cobbler by 
tmdci and fled from my wife and left Cairo yesterday," 
diey will not believe thee and thou wilt be a laughing- 
stock among them as long as thou abidest in the city; 
whilst, if thou say, ^ An Afrit brought me hither,*' they 
will take fright at thee and none will come near thee; for 
they win say, ''This man is possessed of an Afrit and 
harm will betide whoso approacheth him." And this 
report will be dishonouring both to thee and to me, for 
that they know I come from Caira' 

< How then shall I do ? ' asked Marouf. ' I will tell thee 
how thou shalt do,' answered Ali, ' so it please God the 
Most High. To-morrow I vrill give thee a thousand dinars 
and a mule to ride and a black slave, who shall go before 
thee and bring thee to the gate of the merchants* bazaar ; 
^ Name of a district in Tartar/. 
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and do Aoa go in to them. I ^11 be there sitting amongBt 
them, and wben I see thee, I will rise to thee and sahite 
thee and kiss thf hand and make much of thee. When- 
ever I ask thee of any kind of stuff, saying, ^ Hast thou 
brought with thee aught of such a kind?" do tliou answer, 
^Abundance." And if they question me of thee, I will 
praise thee and magnify thee in their eyes and say to them, 
*'Get him a store-house and a shop.** Moreover, I will 
give thee out for a man of great wealth and generosily; 
and if a beggar come to tbee^ give him what thou mayst ; 
so will they put faith in what I say and believe in thy 
greatness and generosity and love thee. Then will I bid 
thee to an entertainment and Ind all the merchants on 
thine account and brii^ thee and them together, so they 
may all know thee and thou them and thou shalt buy and Xfgbt' 
sell and give and take with them ; nor will it be long tKmxcK. 
ere thou become a man of wealth.' 

So on the morrow he gave him a thousand dinars and 
a suit of clothes and a Uack slave and mounting him 
on a mule, said to him, ^God give thee quittance of all 
this : ^ for thou art my friend and it behoves me to deal 
generously with thee. Have no care; but put away from 
thee the thought of thy wife and name her not to any.' 
^ May God requite thee with good ! ' answered Marouf and 
rode on, preceded by the black slave, till the latter brought 
him to the gate of the merchants' bazaar, where they were 
all seated, and Ali amongst them. When the latter saw 
him, he rose and threw himself upon him, saying, pThis 
is indeed] a blessed day, O merchant Marouf, O man of 
good works and kindness!'^ And he kissed his hand 
before the merchants and said to them, 'O my brothers, 
I commend to you the merchant Marouf.' So they saluted 
him, and Ali signed to them to make much of him, whcce« 
fore he was magnified in their eyes. 

^ i.e. I make thee gift of all this. ' Afarouf, 
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Then Ali hdped him to dismouat and fialufeed bim;; 
afier which he took the merchants apart, one after anatbef» 
and vaunted Marouf to them* 'Is this man a merclvnA^' 
asked they* 'Yes,' answered he; 'and indeed he is the 
cfaiefest of merchants, there lives not a wealthier than 
he; for his wealth and that of his father and fore&thtni 
are notorious among the merchants of Cairo, He balh 
partners in Hind and Sind and Yemen and is high in 
repute for generosity. So know ye his rank and make 
much of him and do him service* and know also that bis 
coming hither is not for the sake of traffic, but to divent 
himself with the sight of foreign countries ; for he halk 
no need to travel for the sake of gain and profit, havixig 
wealth that fires cannot consume, and I am one of hh 
servants.' And he went on to extol him, till they set him 
above their heads and began to tell one another of .bi$ 
qualities. 

Then they came round about him and offered him 
pastry^ and sherbets* and even the Provost of the Mer^^ 
chants came to him and saluted him ; whilst Ali proceeded 
to say to him, in the presence of the merchants, ' Q mj 
lord, belike thou hast brought with thee somewhat of su^ 
and such a stuff?* And Marouf answered, 'AbundtQiOft^' 
Now Ali had that day shown him various kinds of costly 
8tuf!s and had taught him the names of the different 8tufi% 
cheap and dear. Then said one of the merchants, ' O mf 
lord, liast thou brought with thee yellow cloth?' J^od 
Marouf said, 'Abundance.' 'And gazelles' blood red?.' 
asked the other. 'Abundance,' replied the cobbler; and 
as often as he asked him of aught, he made him the II4PM 
ans>rer« So the other said* <0 merchant Ali, [metbtpka] 

^ Fetpuratt lit. a sort of fritters or (Fr.) gAteaux femUetis^ commoaly 
used by the inhabitants of Cairo and other Oriental citica kn'^ 
■light meal called fefoi»r or breakfast, here probably meaninf yafti^in 
general . . - ,- 
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it^xhf coiHilryiiiaA had a mmd to transport a diooaan^ 
UmkIs of costly stofti he could do sa' *He would take 
Ibtm from OD^ of his stove-housesi^ answered All, 'and 
miss novf^t thereof,' 

Presentlyi up came a beggar and went th^ round of the 
merchants. * One gave him a para and another a doit, but 
most of them gave him nothing, till he came to Marouf, 
who pulled out a handful of gold and gave it to him, 
whereupon he blessed him and went away. The merdiant^ 
marvelled at tjsis and said, * Verily, this is a king's giving; 
for he gave the beggar gold without count; and except 
be were a man of vast wealth, he had not given a beggar 
« handftd of gold/ After awhile, there came to him a 
poor woman and he gave her a handful of gold ; where- 
upon she went away, blessing him, and told the other 
b^ggars^ who came to him, one after another, and he gave 
them each a handful ^f gold, till he had made an end of 
the thousand dinars. 

Then he smote hand upon hand and said, ^God is our. 
foffidency and excellent is He in whom we trust I' Quoth 
the Provost, < What ails thee, O merchant Marouf?' And 
be answered, *It seems that the most part of the people 
of this city are poor and miserable : had I known this, 
I would have- brought with me a large sum of money in- 
my saddle-bags and given alms thereof to the poor. I 
fcar me I may be long abroad ^ and it is not in my nature 
to refuse a beggar $ and I have no money left ^ so, if a 
popr man come to me, what shall I say to him? ' fSay, 
'*God provide thee!'''' said the Provost; but Marouf 
repMed, * That is not of my wont and I am vexed because 
frf this. Would i had other thousand dinars, wherewith 

' Tbene seems some mUtake here In the text. The story-feller pro- 
bahly meant to say, ** I fear kst niy baggage be long In coming." 
: 9 FbiWltfa oT refesal, eqalndent to the Spanish ** PeMon^me usted 
por amor de Dios, henpooQ V* 
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that/ said the Provost and sending one of hitf mm tm 
a thbusaind dkiftrs, gare them to Marouf^ tvho trantr oh' 
giving them to every beggar who passed till the taM ttf 
toidday prayer. 

Then they entered the mosque and prayed the nooadttjff 
prayers, stnd what was left him of the thoustod dhifth'hd 
scaUefdd on the heads of the worshippers. This*d^ew 
Ae peopl^'y attention to him and they called d0wii 
tdessmgs upon him, whilst the merdiants manrelled af 
the abundance of his generosity and openhandcMftM/ 
Then he turned to another merchant and borrowing oTMM 
dther thousand dinanr^ gave these also; away, whflst All 
looked on at whlit he did, but could riot spei£ - He to»ed 
tet to do thus till the call to afternoon-prayer, when h^ 
entered the mosque and prayed and distributed tbeiesi 
of the money. On ibis wise, fa^-the time they «hut As 
gate of the bazaar, he had borrowed five thbnsahd* dinM 
and given thein away, saying to^ every one of wfaom*li^ 
look aught^ 'Wait till my baggage arrives, when, if tbeS 
desire gold, I wilV give thee gold, and if thou desire stttttqr 
thou shidt have sfuffa; for I have great plenty.' 
• At eventide All Invited Marouf and the sesi of »'A9 
mexthant^ to an entertamment and seated him; in <b# 
plac6 of honour, where he talked of nothing but stifB3 
and }^Wets,and Ivhenever they made mention ta him of 
i\ightf he said, *I have abundance of it' Nexfday/h^ 
agai^n repaired to the bazaar, where he im^Mved - Ms 
acquaintance with the merchants aiid borrowed of 'tinni 
tnort money, which he gave to the poor ; nor did he httvtj 
to- de thus twenty days, tiR be had borrowed thveeseoM 
UiousaxK} dinars^ and atilL.tJbctr^ x^une. no bagg^Q,,iKV MUft 
a burning' plague [to lid the people of himy At. last the 
foik btgim Iff clamooc fiar their tamif and mfi-^TSiHi 

^ A prombial expntsUmi* l 
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' MJEttoiIf^ tiaggilge comah not How long win 
he take people's monies and give them to the poor?' 
And one of them said^ ' Methinks we should do well to 
speak to his countryman All' So they went to the latter 
and said to him^ <0 Ali, the merchant Marouf's baggage 
^ometh not' 'Have patience/ answered he; 'it cannot 
fiul to come soon.' 

Then he took Maixmf aside and said to Imn, ' O Marouf, 
triMt UMm is this? Did I bid thee toast the bread or 
fanrnit?^ The merdants clamour tot their money and 
IriliM that thou owest them threescore thousand dinars, 
wiHch tbou bkst borrowed and given away to the poon' 
How wilt thou satisfy the folk, seeing Aat thou neither 
biiyiBstnorseUest?' 'What matters it?' answered Marouf. 
^Jkat what are thzeeacote thousand dinan? Whoi my 
baggatft cnwfHi I will pay them in stu£b or in gold a&d 
nitftt, as ^ey will.' 'God is most great 1' repHed Afi.^ 
^fiast tfaott then any baggage?' And he said, 'Abundance' 
^HSoi and tbe sabts requite thee &ine impudence 1 ' cried 
Aiii fOid I teadi tbee this sayings that thou shouldst 
nf^eatittome? ButlwiU acquaint the folk with thee.' 
' B^one and prate not/ answered Marou£ 'Am I a poor 
QMii?; Ihave abundance in my baggageand as soon as it 
coaoesi they shall have thek money's worthy two for one > 
I.hflreno need of them.' 

. At this Ali waxed wroth and said, ' Unmannerly churl 
diat thou art, I will teach thee to lie to me and be not 
11' 'Do thy worst,' rejomed Matmif. *They 
wait till my bc^age comes, when they ^all have 
due and more.' So Ali left him and went away, 
saying in hiasad^ 'I praised him before and if I bfaune 
biaa jsqw, I make myiBelf out a liar and become of diose 
of iriMm it is said, "He who praises and [then} blames 
Iksft twicci^"! And he knew not what to da Fresentlfr, 
^ A prpfrerlM 4 
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fKe merchants came to him and stf!d,^0 Al!|' Uisit 'thoqf 
^ken to hhii?* *0 folk/ answered he» *1 am ashaftuid 
to speak to him, though he owes me a ^ thousand Samit 
Ye consulted me not, when ye lent him your money-; m 
ye have noxdaim on me. Dun him yodrsdves, and if- he 
pay you not, complain of him to die long of the . city,* 
saying, ''He is an impostor, who hath imposed npettr-UB.^ 
And he wil! quit you of him/ ? 

So theyr repaired to Che king and told bhn what had 
passed, saying, 'O king of the age, lie are petj^xed 4i(aU 
cemihg tfaia merchant, whose generosity is excessive ;'iMf 
be doth thus and thus, and all he borrows, he gives a^iray 
to the :poor by haodsfuL Were he a man of nought^ hb 
heart would not suffer him to lavish 'gold thas ; and were 
he a man of wealth, his good faith had been made mani^ 
fest to us bythecoming of his baggage; but we see none 
of hii baggage, albeit he avoochetli ttM he^hatb a 
baggi^train and hath foregone it; and whenener >4Bcf 
name this or that kind of stuff to him, he answeietbj'^T' 
have gtesit plenty of it" Now some time hath pa^ bnt^ 
tbere appeaieth no sign of his baggage^train, . aiid ha 
oweth us threescore thousand dinars, all of which he haftii- 
given away in alms.' And they went on to praise him^aeadb 
extol his generosity. . . . \ . . -. r 

Now this king was a very covetdus man, moie cevetotta 
thaitf Ashab ;^ and \7hen he heard tell of Marbuf s gene* 
iDsity and openhandedness, covetise got the better oi hanr 
and he said to his vizier, 'Were not this merchant a^naia 
of ifl&mense weahb, he had not shown all* this 4nuniflcebo«; 
His baggage-train will assuredly come, whereupon'*thiwr 
merchants will flock to him and he will lavish «ntb itfaem 
wealth galore. Now I havexEiore rij^t to this ihair<ha|^^ 
wherefore I have a mind to make friends with himiopifr 

* ^ 'Proverbial faying. Ashd^ was an Arab of the Time of Igaoittnte, 
whose covetoosaess becaaue a by woird. 
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pnlbss-love for him, so that, when hk baggage comes» I 
ahail get of him what the merchants would hafe had j and 
^wtiigivehimmy daughter to wiie and joki his wealth 
to xniiie'. * O king of the age,' answered the • vizieri 
^itethinks he is nought but an impostor, and it is the 
impostor who mins the house of the covetous/ < O vizier/ IXl^ 
repined the king, *I wiQ prove him and know if he be an IXtCCXCiii. 
impostor or a man of good faith and whether he be a 
noiBliag of fortune or not' 'And how wiit thou prove 
Mm?' asked the vizier. Quoth the king, * I will send for 
lum and make much of him and give him a jewel which I 
bavak If he know it and know its pricey £e is a man 
oft worth and fortune; but, if he know it not, he is an 
impostor and an upstart and I will slay him after the 
foulest fashion.* 

So he sent for Marouf, who came and saluted him. 
The* king returned his salutation and seating . him beside 
hinsd<^ said to him, *Art thou the merchant Marouf?' 
^Yes^' answered he. Quoth the king, ^The merchants 
peetend that thou owest them threescore thousand dinars. 
Isthbtrue?' And Marouf said *Yes.' <Then why dost 
tfioo not give them their money?' asked the king. 'Let 
l3ism wait till my baggage comes,' replied Marouf, 'and 
I will repay them two for one. If they wish for gold, they 
riiail have gold; and if diey wish for silver, they shall have 
silver; or if they prefer merchandise, I will give them 
neichandise. Moreover, him to whom I owe a thousand 
I will give two thousand in requital of. that wherewith 
be hath veiled my face b^ore the poor: for I have 
abondance.' 

Then said the king, 'O merchant, take this and look 
whai; i& its kind and value.' And he gave him a jewel the 
bigness of a hazel-nut, by which he set great store, for 
tluit he bad bought it for a thousand dmara and had not 
another^ Marouf took it and pressing it between his 
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forefinger and thumb, broke it, for it was brittle and wbtifi 
not brook [pressure]. Quoth the king, *Why hast thoti 
broken the jewel ?^ And Marouf laughed and said, ^'0 
king of the age, this is no jewel This is but a piece b^ 
stone worth a thousand dinars; why dost thou style it a 
jewel? A jewel, save the maik, is such as is wortti 
threescore and ten thousand dinars, and this is called but 
apiece of stone. A jewel that is not of the bigness ck 
a walnut hath no value in my eyes and I take no account 
thereof. How comes it, then, that thou, who art a kin^ 
stylest this a jewel, when it is but a piece of stone worth 
a thousand dinars? But ye are excusable, for that yc are 
poor and have not in your possession diings of price.' ^O 
merchant,' said the king, ^hast thou jewels such as those 
whereof thou speakest?' And he answered, 'Abundance.' 
Whereupon covetise overcame the king and he said, *^¥ilt 
thou give me real jewels?* *When my baggage-traiti 
comes,' replied Marouf, *I will give thee jewels galore-; 
and all that thou canst desire I have in plenty and will 
give thee, without price.' 

At this the king rejoiced and said to the merchants, 
*Go your ways and have patience with him, till his baggage 
arrives, when do ye come to me and receive your monies 
from me.* So they went away and the king turned to hh 
vizier and said to him, * Caress the merchant Marotrf and 
give and take with him in talk and bespeak him of my 
daughter, that he may marry her and so we gain these 
riches of his.' 'O king of the age,* answered the vizier, 
^this man's fashion liketh me not and methinks he is in 
impostor and a liar : so do thou leave this whereof thou 
speakest, lest thou lose thy daughter for nought* 

Now this vizier had urged the king aforetime to "gfve 
him his daughter to wife and he was willing to do so, 
but she consented not to many him; So the king said to 
him, 'O traitor, thou desirest no good 'for me, for ttat 
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aCgiriatiaie rtfaou jK^jgbtcst my. daughter in marriage, bu| 
i&e * would. nOoe. of ^ee;6(>.nQW thou wouldst stop the 
vly of Jber.'ioiuriake .and wouldst have her lie fallow, th^ 
ibpn mayst take her;, but hear from me this word, once 
tpx idU Thou^ bast tio concern with this matter. How 
can he be an impostor and a liari seeing that he knew the 
price of fhe jewti, even that for which I bought it, and 
broke .it, for that it pleased him not ? He hath jewels 
piattf and when he goes in to my daughter and sees her 
to be (air, .she will captivate his reason and he will Ipvp 
^ and give her jewds and things of price.: but, as for 
thee» thou wouldst forbid my daughter and myself tbes^ 
jQod things/ 

. The vixier was silent, for fear of the king's anger^ 
and said to -himself, 'Set the dogs on tbe oxen I '^ Then 
lie betook himself to Marouf and said to him, * His high- 
peas the king loveth thee and hatb a daughter, a fiiir aod 
iovesome lady, to whom be is nunded to marry thee^ 
What sayst thou?' ^ I will well,' answered Marouf; 'but 
let him wait till my baggage comes, for the dovny of 
kings' daughters is large and theic rank demandeth tha^ 
they be not endowed save with a dovi^ befitting their 
statioa At present I have no money with me Jill the 
coming of my baggage, for I have wealth galore and 
needs must I make her marriage-portion five thousand 
purses. Then I shall need a thousand purses to distributie 
amongst the poor and needy, on my wedding-night, and 
oAer thousand to give to tiu)se who walk in the bridal 
procession and yet other thousand wherewith to provide 
victual for the troops and others. Moreover, I shall want 
a fanndred jewels to ginse to the princess on the wedding 
nomisg' and other hundred to distribute among the 

^ ^ i.0» ahow a oovetcnis maa mcmey— and hold him backi if yon cad. 
* * 1.^. Ihe moniing aftir the wedding. Tht Anb day is the evening 
ksd U)^ momiDg^ not (as with as) the momiiig and the eveniag. 



riav^girls iiid Mftuehii tw I «Mil give ittch !«f 
u jewel in honour of tko bride; imUks^iihtiOTklialr.tar 
clothe 8 thoutaid naked poor ftdic, «sd alms too mnftrfar 
giTen. AH this eannel he done dU my baggage nmm$, 
but I have abandahoe^ And ottoe il is hese^ I il^ audn: 
no' account of bD this expense.* :...? 

The vizier r^tnmed 10 the king and told hfan viiat 
HarouF said, wbeitnpbn qiioth he, 'Shioe this is bis Mbf 
how canst thou style him «l impostor and a liar ? '. *^^AaA 
I cease not to say fiu%' replied the viaier.. Boi At 
king chid him abgiily and berated himi sayings *Aa.sg^ 
head liveth, if thoa leave not this Ulk, I will slay tfaec^i 
Go back to him and fetch him to me and I w&i settleirfih 
bim mysdil' So the viaier letnmed to Maxouf and said 
to himi <Come and tpeak with die king,' *i beat ami 
obey/ replied Marouf and went in to the king, who .aaidr 
to hhn^ ^Thou shah not pat me off with these eiattSs, 
for my treasury is AA ; so take the keys and spead alb 
thou needest and give what thoa wilt and dothethftpsKsr 
and do thy desire and have no care for the gid aiid tbS: 
waiting-women* When thy baggage comes, do what.tbon' 
w9t "with thy wife, by way of gencnosityi and we wU ban: 
patieaoe* vrtth thee for the manaageiiortton tiU.thmi# for. 
there is no manner of difiecenoe betwixt me and tbee»' . 

Then he sent for the Sheikh el Uam and bade hint 
draw up the contract of maniage between hia daughter; 
and the merduuit Marouf, and he did so; after which 
the king gave the signal for the commencement of Ihe 
wedding festivities and commanded to decorate the ctty<: 
The drums beat and the tables were spread with meats of 
all kinds and there came mimes and mountebanks and 
pkyers* liaroof sat upon a throne in a gallery and :the: 
mimes and monnteba^ and jugglers and dancing«nlsn;: 
and posture-makers and acrobats came before him, whilat. 
be called out to the treasurer and said to hinii 'Bring'^gnid. 
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mnt:ioind iunoiig the noierryniakeni aAd gave to each 
prifai ia ri by the haadfuL Mptseoveiv be ga?e alms to the 
pooRud needj and dad the naked Md it Was a clamoroua 
fiMnaL The treasurer could not bring money fast enough 
from the treasury, and the visicf^s heart ivas likd to burst 
ftK-mge ; but be daoed not say a.wordi wbUst All marvdled 
klt^Ais waste of wealth and saidto Marou^ * God and the 
iunis [visit this] upon thy bead! Doth it not suffice 
thte to squander the merchants' money, but thou must 
agnaader that of tfie king to boot?' 'It is none of thy 
(ftoadsro^replied Marouf ; 'when my baggage comes^ I 
wBl requite the king manifold' And he went on lavishing 
asoaeyand saying in himself 'A burning plague I What 
«Uil. happen will happen and there is no escape from that 
•Uebisdeoned' 

.> ^e festivities ceased not for the qMce of forty days» 
ttd oil the. ono^nd-fortieth day, they made the bride's 
pneesmn and ail the amirs and troops waUned before 
bsr; When they brought ber in before Marouf» he fell 
to> atattewng goU on the peopled heads, and they made 
hor 41 magnificest paooetslou, whilst Marouf expended in 
hcf hottoutvast sums of money. Then they brought bim 
in to her and- he sat down on the high divan ; after which 
ttey let fall the cwtains and shut the doorg and withdrew, 
teauring him alone with his bride; wfaeBeupon be smote 
land' upon band and sat awhile sonrowful and sayings 
^There is no power and no virtue save in God the Most 
High, the SnpcemeP Till the princess said to him, ^O 
my fold, God preserve theel AVhat ails thee, that thou, 
art troubled?' Quoth he, ^And how should I be o&er. 
than tioubledi' seeing that thy father haUi embairassed mt 
and^done with me that which is like the bumiag of gKea 
titmV *And what bath my father done with tbee?^ 
drio»l she. 'Teli me.' Apd be answered^ 'He bath 
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lmii#i't iM ]n to diee betoe fhe.oaming4bf ndy baggigf^ 
And J vSuited at least a hundred jeicds to distribute amosg 
tby womeiit to eadi «. jewd, lo she might rejoice tberai^ 
aod sajTi ^<My lord gave me a jewel on the night of hi« 
going in to my lady.** This would I have done in honour 
of tby station and for the inoease of thy dignity; and 
I have ao need to stint myielf in lavishmg jewelsi bt I 
have ^eat plenty of them.' * Be not concerned for that,! 
rejoined sfae» * Trouble not thyself about me^ for I will 
have patience with thee till thy baggage comes, and as 
tot my wonien> have no care for tfaenu Rise, put off 
thy clothes and take thine ease; and when Uie haggsgo 
comes, we shall get the jewels and the rest ' 
. So he arose and putting off his clothes, sat down on the 
bed and sought dallianre and they fell to toying with each 
other. He laid his hand on her knee itnd .she sat down 
in his kp and. thrust hex.lip mto his mouthy and tbat.hour 
iQB such aa makdth man foiget father and mother* , Sq 
hatook^herinhia arms and strained her fast to his teast 
md jscked her lip^ till the lioney ran out into his mouth; 
and he. laid his hand under her left annpiti wbaeupon 
his bowela and hers yearned unto coition. Then htf 
dapped her between the breasts and his hand slid dowQ 
between her .thig^ and she girdled [him] with her IqjSi 
jvbereupoa he made pnxtf of the.two members and crying 
oati ' O fiuiKr of tbe cbiQ^veilsi' aj^ed the pamifig and 
)uft(}liag:the linstock, setitto.the touch-lmie and gave fise 
and breached the citadel o£ the fiyur buttneases ; sothene 
befell the jevent mmyrning which there is no asking and 
ICfgit ahe coed the ciy tiiat needs must be cried 
ttCOmft*. So he did away her maidenhead and that night was one 
ftot to be reckoned among lives ibr that, which it com* 
iprised of the enjoyment of the fiur, cUf^ungand dallyiqg 
and auckiog [of lips] and clicketmg till the morning; when 
he arose and enteitd the bath, whence^ after donning n suit 
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of royal' apparel, lie betook ^bunself to die Ikmgf^ divans 
AU who were there rose to him and received him with 
hdnour and worshipi gtving him joy an'd calling dowtt 
blessings upon him; and he sat down by the king^ side 
and said, 'Where is the treasarer?' 'Here he is, before 
the^/ answered they, and he said to hhn, 'Bring dxesse^ 
p( honour for all the viziers and amirs and dignitatiet 
and <:lothe them thefewith/ The treasurer brought hini 
all he sought and he sat gtving to all who caihe to him and 
handselling every man, accordhig to his station. ' 

On this wise he abode twenty days, whilst nd baggage 
appd&red for him nor aught else, till the treasurer was 
sQraitened by him to utterance^ and going in- to the king^ 
as he sat alone with theTizier in MarouPs absence, kissed 
the earth before him' and said, ^O king of the age, needs 
must I tetl thee somewhat, lest thou blame me for that 
1 acquainted thee not therewith. Know that the treasury^ 
a Xwell-nigh]' exhausted; there is but a little money left 
fa ft and in ten days more we shall shut it upon emptb» 
ness/ Quoth the king, to the vizier, *0 Vizier, verily 
my son-in-law's baggage^ain tarrieth long -and there 
appeareth no news thereol' The vizier laughed and 
isaid, 'God be gracious to thee, O idng of the age I 
Verily, thou hast dealt but heedlessly mth respect to this 
lying impostor. ' As thy head Kveth, there is no baggage 
for him, no, nor a plague to rid us of himl Nay, he hath 
but inlposed on thee without cease, so that he hath wotted 
thy treasures and married thy daughter for nought How 
long therefore wilt tbom be heedless of this liar ? " 
' Then said the king, < O vizier, how shall we do to Jetm 
^he truth Of his case?' 'O king of the age,' answered 
the vizier, 'none may come at a man's secret bUi hit. wife; 
%b send for thy daughter, and let her come behind the 

-^ f.f. found the utmost tlifficulty in sa&fjing hii denmadi. 
* /.^. how tong wilt thou be Uind to iiis teal character? 
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curtain, tliaC I cia; questiofi her of the tmth of his estate^ 
to the intent that At may make proof of him and acquau^^ 
us with his case/ Quoth the king, * There is no harm in 
that; and as my head liveth, if it appear that he is a liar 
and an impostor, I will slay him by the foulest of deaths I' 
Then, he carrted the vizier into the sitting-chamber and 
sent ifor his daughter* who came behind the curtain, her 
husband beihg absent, and ^aid» *Wbat wouldst thou» 
O my fattibr ? ' Quoth he, * Speak with the vizier.' 

So she said, *What is thy will, O vizier?* ^O my 
hdy,* said he, Uhou must know that thy husband hath 
squandered thy father's substance and married thee with* 
out a dower; and he ceases not to promise us and fail oT 
the fulfilment of his promisies, nor comes there any tidings 
of his baggage; wherefore we would have thee inform us 
concerning him/^ . ^Indeed,* answered she, *his words 
are many^ and he still comes and promises me jewels and 
things of price and costly stuffs ; but I see nothing/ *0 
my Jady,' said the vizier, * canst thou this night give &n4 
take with him in talk and say to him, *< Tell me the truth 
and fear nothing from me, for thou art become my 
husband and I will not transgress against thee. So ac- 
ijusdnt me with the truth of the matter and I will contrive 
thee a device whereby thou shalt be set at rest." And 
do thou play fast and loose with him and profess love to 
him and win him to confess and after tell us the true 9tate 
of his case.' And she answered, *0 father mine^ I know 
how I will make proof of him.' 

Then she went away and after nightfall, her husband 
came in to her, according to his wont, whereupon she 
rose to him and took him under the armpit and wheedled 
him full featly, for women are never at a loss for wile% 
irheiias they would aught of meii. She ceased not to 
caress him and beguile him with speech sweeter than 
4^6 tell as wlat thou knowest of hinu 
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altogether inclined to her, she said to him, '0 my beloved, 
O solace of my ^es and fruit of my entrails, may God not 
bereave [me] of thee nor Time sunder us twain 1 , Indeed, 
the love of thee hath taken up its abode in my entrails 
«nd «iy heart is consumed with the fire of passion; never 
wiU I forsake theef iKnr transgress against theet but I 
ijrouljd have thee tell me the truth,, for that the devices of 
falsehood profit not, npr.do they gain credit at all ^asonsi 
JHLow Ipng wilt thou impose upon my father and lie to 
J)im? Indeed, 1 fear lest thine affiiir be discovered tQ 
him, ere we can contrive n device. thereunto, and he lay 
fiolent hands upon thee» So tell me the truth of the case 
and fear not aught o.f harm, fpr nought shall betide theet 
S^ye that which shaU rejoice thee. . How much longer 
wilt thou pretend that thpu art a merchant and a man ol 
fr^th.and bast a baggage-train? This long while past 
tt^ou sayest^ *' My baggage ! my baggage 1 " but there 
^^peareth no sign of thy baggage, and , anxiety on thif 
amount is visible in, thy face. So, if there be no truth it^ 
thy wqrd^ tell me and I will devise thee a means whereby^^ 
God willing^ tjiou ahalt come off safe.' ^ 

i •O |ny lady,' jmswered h^ 'I will tell t}iee the truth, 
^d. do thou wl^tever.thou wilt.' 'Speal^,' rejoined sh^ 
^and X^dk tho^ sp^ak truly]. for truth is |he ark of safety, 
9f)d beware of falsehood, ^r it dishonpuretb him whq 
qpiea^eth it, an^ gifted of God is he who saith : 
Tmt^-qMaking <m theo is infiainbeoW althou^ It bnog tfaee to bnm oa 
^ ^thjilvnupepofwof.. 

S«ek God's f«vo«r t who aog^rs the Lord and content^ The slave \s the 
^ silliest of mortals, I trow,* 

(J^nffW) then, O: my lady,'. said he^ 'that I am mo n(ier- 
pha^t a^d )uive no. baggjage, no, nor a burning plague; 
mg^ I was ^ttt :a. <;obUler in my own cop^t^y nnd had 
a wife called Fatuneh the Shr^w, with whom there befi^U 
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Me fi&i And- tliat' 'Aad he told h^ his storjr front 
bqpnnifig to end ; whereat she laughed and said, * Verily, 
thou art skilled in the practioe of lying and imposture! ' 
And he answered, saying, * O my lady, may God the Most 
High preserve thee to reil faults and dbpd trodries I ' 

'Knikm,' rejoined she^ *that thou imposedst upon mf 
litther and deceivedst htm by thy much boasting and 
ostentation, so that of his oovetoiisness he married ms 
to thee* Then thou squanderedst his wealth and the lisier 
bears thee a grudge for this. How many a time halh he 
^Kkken against thee to my father, saying, "Indeed he is 
an impostor and a liar t" But tny &ther heariiened tiot to 
his speech, to that he sought me aforetime in maniage 
and I consented not to be his wtfe. How<ever^ fiie ttmcS 
grew long upon my father and he became stndtened^ and 
said to me, ''Make him confess." So I hove made thed 
ccmfess and that which was covered is disooyered lfo# 
my fitther purposes thee mischiei^ because ef dns; -but 
thoii art become my husband and I will niver abaodoB 
thee nor transgress agaiftst thee. If I told my lather what 
I. have learnt from thee, he would be certified of thy £Jse- 
hood and imposture and that thoa imposest upon kmgif 
daughters and' squanderest their wealth: so would tfane 
tfence find no pardon with him and be wonid slay died 
without recourse : wherefore it would be noised among 
the* folk that I had married a man who was a liar and sat 
impostor and this would dishonour me. Moreover, if 'bi 
kill thee^ most like, he wiU require to mairy me tb aoodie^ 
and to that I will never consent, no, not -though I die. 
' So riie now and dk>n a riave's habit and take diese Mf 
thousand dinars of my monies, and mount a swift chaipsr 
and gel Uieo^ to a land over. which ihy bdier hiA «d 
dsminioik Then do Ihoa set up for a liiefthant «im1 iend 
ine a toklelf by a eoorfer, who shall bring it me ptMly, tiM 
"■ . V . . ' I Ift pafsf er hicast sr bodw . : ; ^^ 
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Unf-mf himd on. Thud sfaaU iky weahh \r9x great' mi if 
my fHther die, I will send for thee, and thoa ehale retom 
m Jbooour and* worriitp; and if we die, thoa or I [and 
depart} to tbe mercy of God the Most High, die Kesfn? 
ifffition wilt tittite in. This, dien, is the right couaseh 
ttidwiut wbfle we both abide [alhre and] wdi, I will noC 
kanra to send thee letters and monies. Arise^ em the day : 
break npon thee and thou be coaibmided and perdhicm • 
eocomtsutt thee.' ' 

V K> nqr lady/ said be, *I beseech thee 6f thy firtour 
Id Ind me fioreweS with thine embiaceihcnCi' • And sh6 
iosimed, 'I will weli' So he «wived her and made th^ 
^Boniplete] sMoCiott; then^ donning a slates babit, he^ 
bflfe the grooms saddle him a thoroughbred horse. Sot 
tlsey saddled tdm a courser and he rooimted and takfaigi 
kaife of his wife^ rode forth the dty'at the last of the 
iogfit, whilst all who saw ibfaa deemed htm one of tbe 
flnhan^ 'Slaves going abroad on an eirand 
u Next' momm^,; the lung land fab- virfer yepaiied to the 
sittingchamber mid . tent for the princessy who icame 
behindr the curtain'^ and her &ther said to ber, '>0 my 
dfloghter, what sayst thou?' Quodt she, 'I say, nKsqf'God 
bkidktn tby Tisiar'e feee^ for that he wbttid hav« bhujliefied 
my'.feee m my husbimd's eyesl^ *H6w te^F^askM^the 
king^;rand she said, * He came in to me yesfesday} but/ 
before I could name tbe Matter to him^ hv^^tne Befej ^Hie 
omoch) with: a letter in his faaod,^ and said; *'T«n whit^' 
skives stand under the window and bave* giveft me thii 
letter,. saymg» 'Kiss for us -Ae hands- of ^our lord the 
n^ntent Marouf and give him this letteff for<we at of 
bfls lervants with the: baggsige, andut Hi tbld-ua^tbat he 
kitk .imarried ahe Idn^s dtuj^ter, wheneiirove we ftro come 
ler/acqteiikt' Kimr wkli' that which UeMi 00 by th* %$fy/^ 
Sol 460k. the lettes ^nd se^d ai foUoies : *"• Prom - tb« Jve 
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btradrod stated to Iw'fe^fanjess ouf totd'Ae mfeithanf 
Uuwt To proceed. We gite diee to kno^ tfeat^ cftet! 
Ibou quittedst ua, the Aimbs came out upon as and attacked 
iiSi Xhef were two thoufland boiae and we five htmdred 
lenrants and there brfell a sore battle betweeir us and 
them. Tbey took from us of tbe bag^^age two hundred 
loads of fitu£b and slew of us fifty' men. Moreover^ thejl 
^{gl^t hindered us from the road thirty days and tins is tbe cassd 
iKttCXCbft of our tarrying from thee." 

When my husband heard this, *' God disappoiut them !'^ 
quoth^ heL ^Wfaat ailed thefti. to wage war wkh dye 
Arabs for the sake of two hundied loads of merchandise? 
What axe two hundred loads? It behoved them not 
to tarry on that account, for the Talue of the two hundied 
loads is but some seven thousand dinars. But needs must 
I go to them and hasten them. As for that which the 
Arabs have taken, it will not be missed from the baggage^ 
nop doth, it concern me a jot, for I reckon it as if I had 
given them an alau thereof." Then he went down firont 
me, teughing and taking' Ho concern for the loss of his 
goods nor the slaughter of his slaves. As soon as' he was 
gone, I looked out from the lattice and saw the ten slaves 
who had brought him the letter^ as they were moons, eacii 
clad in a suit worth two thousand disarsi there is not with 
my father a slave to matdi one of them. He went fottb 
with them to bring up 'his baggage' and praised be God 
who hindered mie from saying to him aught of that Aoif 
badest me, for he would have made mock of me and thee^ 
and belike he would have looked on me with the eye of 
dilpatagemeat and hated me. • But the fiiuH is all with thy 
vizier^ who speaketh a^inst my'hidband words that foe^ 
seem him not.' ^O my daughter,' repUed the king, 'thy 
husband's wealth h indeed immmise and he recks not p( 
it ; for, from the day he entered our dty, he hath dona 
nought but give Alms to the poor. God wiiimc^ he ^witt 
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fV^lf ^^uni with the bftggage, and great good shall 
t^^e «a ffom him.' And he went on to appease her and 
c^Mde the vUier, being duped by her device^ - 
: Meanwhile Marouf £eired oa into the open coimtiy, per- 
plexed and knowing not to what land he should betake 
hiimelf j and foe the anguish of parting and the pai^s of 
passion and love4ongiag^ he lamented and recited the 
Mowing verses: 

Fortnne hath played oar nnion false and rent our \ore% m twain; My 
teiKf s dissolved and all on ^n for tepaxation*s pain. 

Mine eyes with aiany a tear-drop rain for my belorM's loss ; This, thea, 
is ievenmoe; «h» wiien shall meeting be afiinin? 

O sbinittg fulI«ioon fiice, I'm ho whose entraib for thy love Tboaleftest 
torn with waste desire, a lo?e-distracted swain. 

Would I had never met with thee, since, after the delight Of thy pos- 
session, needs the cup of misery I must drain ! 

Maronf will never cease to be for Dunya's^ love di^raught : Still may 
die live, though he should die, of very passion slain t 

Othotf whose visage mdkmt is as the reif>lettdenl sna, Suctiour Ms heart 
. • tfiat's all coasomed with love-longing in vain. 

Will Fate, I wonder, e'er reknit our separated loves And shall we ever 
of the days union and gladness gain ? 

Shall my love's mansion reunite us two in joy and I The sapling of the 
sands * once more in my embraces strain ? 

Bright visage of the moon at full, ne^er may thy countenance. The sun 
of Hie thy lover, leave vnth charms to thine amain I 

With-passkm and its cases content am I, since happiness In love's the 
bntt whereat iU-fate to shoot its shafts is lain. 

Tfcen he wept sore, for indeed the ways were blocked 
np in his sight and death seemed to him better than life^ 

■^ Apparently the name of the princess. Dtmjm (the world, or the 
fortune of the world) is not an infrequent name (or an Arab bcaaty* 
See ant^ passim. 

J ' A common similitude for a slender and graceful youth of either sex. 
•the iJlusion is to the slendemess of the upper part of the body, spring- 
ing as it were) from the heavy buttocks, as a sapling springs from a 
inoimd of sand* 

vou IX. 14 
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and he fared OTk^ like a drunken man for excess of per- 
plexity, and stayed not till noontide^ when he came to 
a litde town and saw a husbandman hard by, ploughing 
with a yoke of bulls. Now hunger was sore upon him; 
so he went up to the ploughman and said to him, ' Peace 
be on theel' The peasant returned his salutation and 
said to him, * Welcome, O my lord ! Art thou one of the 
Sultan's officers ? ' * Yes,' answered Marouf ; and the other 
said, * Alight with me, that I may entertain thee.' Wbere^ 
upon Marouf knew him to be a liberal man and said to 
bim, '0 my brother, I see with thee nought wherewith 
thou mayst feed me: how is it, then, that thou invitest 
me?' 'Omy lord,' answered the peasant, *good is at 
hand. Alight here : the town is near at hand and I will 
go [thither] and fetch thee the noon-meal and fodder for 
thy horse.' 'Since the town is near at hand,' rejoined 
Marouf * I can go thither as quickly as thou and tmy me 
what I have a mind to in the market and eat' * O my 
lord,' answered the peasant, 'the place is but a little 
village and there is no market there, neither selling nor 
buying. So, I conjure thee by Allah, alight here with me 
and heal my heart, and I will go thither and return to thee 
in haste.' 

So he alighted and the peasant left him and went 
off to the village, to fetch him the noonday meal, whilst 
Marouf abode awaiting him. Presently he said to himself* 
* I have diverted this poor man from his work ; but I will 
arise and plough in his stead, till he come back, to make 
up for having hindered him from his work.' So he took 
the plough and sUrting the bulls, ploughed a little^ till 
Ae share struck against something and the beasts stopped* 
He urged them on, but they could not move the plough; 
so he looked at the share and finding it caught in a ring 
of gold, cleared away the soil therefrom and saw that it 
was set amiddleward an alabaster flag, the bigness of the 
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nether milfstone. He strove at the stone till he pulled 
St from its place, when there appeared beneath it an 
undei^round stair. So he descended the stair and came 
to a place like a bath, with four raised recesses, the first 
foil of gold, from floor to roof, the second full of emeralds 
«nd pearls and coral, the third of jacinths and rubies and 
turquoises and the fourth of diamonds and all manner 
other precious stones. At the upper end of the place 
ktood a coffer of pure crystal, full of unique Jewels, each 
the size of a walnut, and thereon lay a casket of gold, the 
bigness of a lemon. 

When he saw this, he marvelled and rejoiced with an 
exceeding joy and said in himself, ' I wonder what is in 
thil casket?' So he opened it and found therein a seal- 
rihg of gold, whereon were graven names and talismans, 
as they were ant-tracks. He rubbed the ring and im- 
ihediately a voice said, * Here am I, at thy service, O my 
lord! Ask and it shall be given unto thee. Wilt thou 
build a town or lay waste a city or kill a king or dig a 
river or aught of the kind? Whatsoever thou seekest, 
it shall come to pass, by leave of the Omnipotent King, 
Creator of night and day.* *0 creature of my Lord,' 
asked Marouf, 'who and what art thou?' Quoth the 
other, ' I am the servant of the ring; abiding in the service 
of him who possesseth it. Whatsoever he seeketh, that 
accomplish I unto him, and I have no excuse in that he 
biddeth me do ; for that I am Sultan over two-and-seventy 
tribes of the Jinn, each two-and-seventy thousand in 
number, every one of whom ruleth over a thousand Marids, 
each Marid over a thousand Afrits, each Afrit over a 
thousand Satans and each Satan over a thousand Jinn : 
«nd they are all under my commandment and may not 
gainsay me. As for me, I am enspelled to this seal-ring 
and may not gainsay him who possesseth it Now, behold, 
bou hast gotten possession c^ it and I ani become thy 
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aerfatit; so ask irtuit thou wilt, for I hearken to thy woid 
and obey thy commandment ; and if thou have need of istm 
at any time, by land or by sea, rub the ring and thoa witt 
find me with thee. But beware of nibbing it twicse «» 
succession, or thou wilt consume me with the fire of tte 
names [graven thereon]; so wouldst thou lose me and 
after regret me. Now have I acquainted thee with n^ 
case and peace be on thee 1 ' 
Vli^t 'What is thy name?' asked Marouf, and the gma 
iJttttX&U answered, < Aboussaadat' 'O Aboussaadat,' said Maroufi 
* what is this place and who enchanted thee in this casket ? • 
*0 my lord,' replied he^ *this is a treasure called the 
Treasure of Sheddad son of Aad, him who builded hwm 
of the Columns, the like whereof was not made in Ihe 
lands.i I was his servant in his lifetime and Uits is has 
seal-ring, which he laid up in his treasure; but it is thf 
k)t.' Quoth Marou^ * Canst thou transport that which 
is in the treasure to the surfiuse of the earth?' 'Yea/ 
answered the genie. 'Nothing easier.' 'Then,' sai4 
Marouf, ' bring it forth and leave nothing^' So the genie 
signed with his hand to the ground, which dove asundei^ 
and he descended and was absent a little while. Presently^ 
there came forth young and graceful boys, with (air fiao^ 
bearing golden baskets full of gold, which they emptied 
out and going away, returned with more: nor did th^ 
cease to transport the gold and jewels, till, in a little, thef 
said, 'There is nought left in the treasure.' Whereupoa 
out came Aboussaadat and said to Marouf ' O my lotA 
thou seest that we have brought forth all that was in the 
treasure.' 

'Who are these beautiful boys ?' asked Marouf> and the 

genie answered, 'They are my sons. This affair meritied 

not that I should call together the Marids for it, wherefoae 

my sons have done thine occasion and are honoured by 

' JCifram lucxix. 6, 7. 
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Mnring th^. So aA what tfiou wilt beside this.' Quoth 
Maroaf, * Canst thou bring me mules and chests and fill 
tlie chests with the treasure and load them on the mules ? ' 
'Nothing easier/ answered Aboussaadat and gave a great 
erf; whereupon his sons presented themselves before 
him, to the number of eight htmdred, and he said to them, 
^Xet some of you take the fiorm of mules and others of 
muleteers and servants and handsome white skves, the like 
Of tlie least of whom is not found with any of the kings.' 
So seven hundred of them changed themselves into peck 
mules and other hundred lock the form of servants. Then 
Aboussaadat called upon his Marids, who presented them* 
selves before him^ and he commanded some of them to 
assume the semblance of horses saddled with saddles of 
gold set with jewels. [They did as he bade them], which 
when Biarouf saw, he said, * Where are the chests?' They 
tMtiught them before him and he said, * Pack the gold and 
the jewels, each kind by itseli' So they packed them and 
loaded three hundred mules with them^ 

Then said Marouf, 'O Aboussaadat, canst thou bring 
me some loads of costly stufib?' Quoth the genie, * Wilt 
thou have Egyptian stuffs or Syrian or Persian or Indian 
«r Greek?' 'Bring me a hundred loads of each kind,' 
answered Marou( * oh five hundred mules.' * O my lord,' 
eaid Aboussaadat, 'grant me time that I may dispose my 
'Marids for this and send a company of them to each 
•country to fetch a hundred loads of its stufis and then 
take the form of mules and return, canying the stufis.' 
*What time dost thou want?' asked Marouf. 'The time 
of the blackness of the night,' answered Aboussaadat, 
^and day shall not dawn ere thou have all thou seekest.' 
' I grant thee this time,' said Marouf and bade them pitch 
him a tent So they pitched him a tent and he sat down 
therein and they brought him a table of food. Then said 
Aboussaadat to him, ' O my lord, abide thou in this tent 
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CLnd thes^ tdy sods tfhaU • guard Ace : $Q fear d)ou ^iiotitni^ $ 
for I go to assemble my Marids and send them to dathj 
tdesire.' So saying, he departed, Jeaviog Marouf seated 
in the tent, with the table before him and the ge^i^'s 
sons in attendaooe upon him, in the guise of slaves mA 
servants. 

Presently up came the hnsbaodiiian, with a great plattev 
of lentils and a nose-bag full of barley, and seeing the tent 
pitched and. the slaves standing, with their hands «poa 
their breafts, thoMght that the Sukan was come and had 
4ialt«d th^re. So he stood confounded and said in him- 
self ' Would I had killed a pair of chickens and ikied 
them with butter for the Sultan I' And he would have 
turned back to kill the chickens, to regale the Sukaa 
withal ; but Marouf saw him and cried out to him and 
said to the dares, ^ Bring him hither,' So thcgr brought 
bkn tod his load before Marouf, who said to him, 'What 
is this?' /This is thy noon-meal and thy hoiae'a fodder/ 
replied the peasant^ * Excuse me, for I thought <not tiu^ 
the Snkato would come hither; and had I knoiro, this, 
I would haye killed a pair of chickens and enUrtaine^ 
him handsomely/ Quoth Marouf, 'The Saltan is not 
come. I am his son-in-law and I was yexed with faiov 
Hoi^ever, he hath sent his officers to make his peace with 
me, and m)w I am minde<f to return to the city. But thou 
hast made me this guest-meal, without knowing me^ and 
I accept it from theci lentils though it be, and will not eat 
save <^ thy cheer.' 

So he bade him set the platter midmost the uble aod 
ate of it till he had enough, whilst the husbandman fille4 
his bdly with those rich meats. Then Marouf washed his 
hands and gave the servants leave to eat. So they fell 
upon the remains of the meal and ate: and when the 
platter was empty, he filled it with gold and gave it to 
the peasant, saying, * Carry this to thy dwelling and come 
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tfb me 'in tke city, and I will entreat thee with honour.' 
<{5o he took the platter full of gold and relumed to the 
village^ driving the bulla before him and deeming himself 
kin to the king. Meanwhile^ they brought Maronf girls 
of the brides of the treasure/ who smote on instruments 
of music and danced before him, and he passed the night 
in joyaace and delight, a night not to be rtekoned among 
liree. 

Hardly had the day dawned when there arose a great 
dond of dust, which, presently liftings discovered seven 
hundred mules laden with stuft and attended by muleteers 
and baggage-tenders and linkmen. With them came 

• AI>ott6saadat, riding^ on a mule, in the guise of a camvan- 
' leader, axid before him was a travelling-Utter, with four 

• volutes of glittering red gold, set with jewels. When 
Aboussaadat came up to thei tent, he dismounted and 

'kissing the eaith, said to Maronf, <0 my lord, thine 
occasion hath been accompttshed in foil, and in the litter 
b a treasure-silit that hadi not its match among kings' 
taiment: so do thou don it and mount the litter and 
command us what thOu wilt' ^O Abonssaadat,' said 
Mavouf, *I wish thee to go to the city of Ikhtiyan d 
Khuten and cany a letter, which I will write thee, to my 
fother4n4aw the king; and go dnyu not in to him but 
in the guise of a mortal courier/ And he answered, *I 
hear and obey/ 

So Marouf wrote the letter and sealed it and Abous- 
saadat took it and set out to deliver it to the king. When 
he arrived, he found the king saying, *0 viaier, indeed my 

. heart is concerned for my son-in«law and I fear lest the 
Arabs slay him. Would he had told me whither he w^ 
bound, that I might have feUowed him with the troops 1' 
* May God have mercy on this thy heedlessness T answered 
the vizier. 'As thy head liveth, the fdlow saw that we 
< Ses note^ VoL VL p. 237. 
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were awake to him and feared exposare and fled, for he 
is nothing but a lying impostor!' At this moment in 
came the courier and kissing the earth before the king, 
wished him abiding glory and prosperity and length of 
life. Quoth the king» 'Who art thou and what is tfaf 
business?' *I am a courier/ answered the genie, 'whom 
thy son-tn-law sendeth to thee with a letter, and he it 
come with the baggage.' So he took the letter and read 
therein these words, ' Peace to the utterest upon our fiuher- 
in-law the glorious king I Know that I am at hand with 
the baggage-train: so come thou forth to meet me widi 
the troopSb' 

Quoth the king, <God blacken thy hot, O vlzierl 
How often wilt thou asperse my son-in-law's honour and 
call him a liar and an impostor? Behold, he is come 
with the baggage-train and thou ait but a traitor/ The 
Yirier hung his head in shame and confusion and said, 'O 
king of the age, I said this but because of the long dela^ 
of the baggage and because I feared the loss of the weakh 
he hath spent' 'O traitor,' answered the king, 'what 
matter my riches, now that his baggage is come? For 
he will give me great plenty in their stead.' Then he 
bade decorate the city and going in to his daughter, said 
to her, 'Good news for thee 1 Thy husband will be here 
anon with his baggage; for he hath sent me a letter to 
that effect and I am now going forth to meet him.' The 
princess marvelled at this and said to herself, 'This is a 
strange thing I Was he laughmg at me and making mock 
of me, or had he a mind to try me, when he told me diat 
he was a poor man? But praised be God for that I fiuled 
not of my duty tohiml' 

Meanwhile^ Ali the Cairene saw the decoration of the 
city and asked the cause thereof, when they said to him, 
'The baggage-train of the merchant Marduf, the king's 
son-in-law, is come.* 'God is most great!' cried be. 
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* Wbat ft cahunity is this man He came to me, fleefng 

ibrom his wife, and he was a poor man. Wl^nce then 

.should he get a baggage-tiam? But bdike this is a 

icievice that the king's daughter hath contrived him, for 

fesr of disgrace, and kings can do anything. May God 

Ibe Most High saeen him and not expose him!' AndXfsftt 

idl the merchants rejoiced .and were glad for that they iKCCCXCbCu 

nould get their money. Then the kmg assembled his 

tioopa and rode forth, whilst Aboussaadat returned to 

Marouf and acquainted him with tiie accomplishment of 

his errand* Quoth Marouf, ' Bind on the loads.' So thej 

bound them on and he mounted the litter and donning 

the treasure-suit, became a thousand times greater and 

aaoie majestic than the king. 

Then he set forward ; but, when he had gone half*way, 
the king met him with the troops, and seeing him riding 
in the litter and clad in the dress aforesaid, threw himself 
«pon him and saluted him and greeted him with the greet* 
ing of peace. Moreover, all the grandees of the realm 
aahited him and it was made manifest that he had spoken 
the truth and that there was no falsehood in him. Then 
he entered the city in such state as would have caused 
the gall-bladder of the lion to burst' and die merchants 
fNreased up to him and kissed his hands, whilst Ali said to 
him, 'Thou hast played off this trick and it has prospered 
to thy hand, O Sheikh of impostors 1 But thou deservest 
it, and may God the Most High increase thee of His 
bounty!' 

Marouf laughed and entering the palace, sat down on 
the throne and said, ^ Carry the loads of gold into the 
treasury of my uncle the king and bring me the bales of 
stufi.' So they brought him the bales and opened them 

^ i,e. what a clever fellow is this, what a calamity 16 his enemies I 
' For awe. I think it very probable that, by a clerical or typogra* 
phical eixor, the woid used (lion) has been substittUed for kasid{uiYians^ 
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hefori him, bale after bale, till they had opened the seven 
hundred loads ; whereupon he diose out the beat and said, 
* Carry these to the princess, that she n»ay distribute thtm 
among her women; and carry her also this coffer of 
jewels, that she may distribule them among her women 
and eunuchs.' Then he proceeded to give the mercfaaols 
to whom he was indebted stu^ in payment for their debts, 
giving him, whose 4ac was a thousand, stufis worth two 
thousand or more; after which he fell to distributing %b 
Ihe poor and needy, whilst the king looked on and ooold 
not hinder him ; nor did he leave giving till he had aaade 
an end of the seven hundred loads, when he tumtd to 
the troops and proceeded to distribute amongst 4hem 
emeralds and rubies and pearls and coral and otheir 
jewels by hancbful, without count, tiU the king said to 
him, * Enough of tMs giving, O my son I There b but little 
left of the baggage.' Quoth Matouf, <I have abundance;' 
and indeed, his good faith was beoome manifest and none 
couki belie him more; and he had come to rede not cf 
giving, for that the servant of die riiq; brought him what- 
soever he sought 

Presently, the treasurer came in to the king and saU, 
' O king oi tiie age, tiie treasury is ftill and will not hold 
the rest of the loads* Where shall we lay that which is 
left of the goU and jewels?' And he assigned to him 
another place. As for the princess, when she saw tUs, 
'her joy redoubled and she marvelled and said in herself 
'How came he by all this wealth?' In like manner the 
merchants^ rejoiced in that which he had given them and 
blessed him; whilst Ali wondered and said in himself, 
' How hath he lied and swindled, that he hath gotten him 
all these treasures? But how excellent is the saying of 
him who saith : 

IVhrau the King of Rings presents, Forbetr to question why or whence. 
God gives to whom He will ; so keep Within the bounds of reverence.' 
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. . The king abo marveHed passing measure at -that which 
he saw of Maroufa generosity and openhandedness iu 
llie lavishment of wealth* Then he went in to his wife, 
who »et him, smiling and joyful, and kissed his band, 
-Ofitg, * Didst thou mock me or hadst. thou a nund to try 
tiat with thy saying, ''I am a poor man and a iugitive from 
mf wife?" Praised be God for that I fiiiled not of my 
duty to thee 1 For thou art my belored and there is none 
(dearer to me than thou, whether thou be rich or poor. 
But I would ha^ thee tell me what thou soughtest by 
tbcise words/ < I wished to try tbec^' answered Marou^ 
^and see whether thy lov<t were sincere i^ for the sake 
of wealth and the lust <^ worldly good. But now it is 
Jiieoome manifest to mie that thy love it sinceve, so welcome 
to thee I I know thy wortk' 

Then he went apart into a place by himsdf and rubbed 

Ae. angt whereupon AhHissaadat i^esented himself, and 

isaid tohlm, 'Here am I, at thy service i A^k what thou 

' .wHt' Quoth Haiouf, * I want a treasure-suit and . treasure* 

'tsfaikets for my wife» including a necklace of forty unique 

jewds.' <I hear and obey,' answered the genie and 

brought him wh^ he sought, whereupon Marouf dia- 

missed him and carrying the dress and <xnaments in to 

his wife, laid them before her and said, 'Take these and 

put them on and welcome 1,' When she saw this, her 

tRascm fled for joy, and she found among the ornaments 

a pair of anklets of gold, set with jewels, of the handiwork 

of the magicians, and bracdets and earrings and a girdle 

.mch as no money could buy. So she donned the dress 

.and ornaments and said to Marouf, 'O my lord, I will 

tfeasore these up for state occasions and festivals.' But 

- he answered, ' Wear tfaera always, for I have others in 

plenty.' And when she put them on aod her women 

beheld her, they rejoiced and kissed his hands. 

Then he left them and going apart by himself^ rubbed 
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the ring, whereupon the genie appeared and he said to 
him, < Bring me a hundred suits of apparel, with thefr 
ornaments of gold' * I hear and obey/ answered Abow- 
saadat and brought him the hundred suits, each with its 
ornaments within it Marouf took them and called the 
slave-girls, who came to him, and he gave them each 
a suit They donned them and became like unto the 
black-eyed girls of Paradise, whilst the princess shone 
amongst them as the moon among the stars. One of 
them told the king of this and he came in to his daughter 
and saw her and her women [thus splendidly arrayed 
and] dazzling all who beheld them ; whereat he wondered 
exceedingly. 

Then he went out and calling his vizier, said to him» 
'O vizier, such and such things have happened; what 
sayst thou [now] of this alSair?* *0 king of the age,* 
answered he, 'this is no merchant's fashion; for a mer- 
chant keepeth a piece of linen by him for years and 
selleth it not but at a profit How should a merchant 
have such generosity as this and whence should he get the 
like of these riches and jewels, whereof but a small matter 
is found with kings? So how should loads thereof be 
found with merchants ? Needs must there be a cause for 
this; but, if thou wilt hearken to me, I will make the 
truth of the case manifest to thee/ ' O vizier,' answered 
the king, < I will do thy bidding.' *llien,' rejoined the 
vizier, 'do thou foregather with thy son-in-law and make 
a show of love to him and talk with him and say, ''O my 
son-in-law, I have a mind to go, thou and I and the vizier, 
no more, to a garden, that we may take our pleasure 
there." When we come to the garden, we will set on the 
table of wine, and I will ply him therewith and make him 
drink, will he, nill he; for, when he shall have drunken, 
he will lose his reason and his judgment will fonake him. 
Then will we question him of the truth of his case and he 
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will discover to ns his secrets^ for wine is a traitor and 
gifted of God is be who saith : 

When we hsd dnmken of the wine awhile and it crept near Theitead 

of secretsy "Hold," qnoth I thereonto, of my fear 
JLest itr disordering influence shoold OYercome my wit And U> my boon* 

companions so my secrets should appeart 

When he hath told us the truth, we shall know his case 
and may do with him as we will ; for I fear for thee the 
issues of this his now fieishion, for it may be he will covet 
the kingship and win over the troops by generosity and 
the lavishment of money and so depose thee and take the 
kingdom from thee.' 'True/ answered the king, and they 
passed the night on this agreement. TXi^X 

On the morrow the king went forth and sat in the tCCCC 
guest-chamber,! when behold the grooms and serving-men XCbt{(» 
came in to him in dismay. Quoth he, ' What hath beMen 
you?' And they answered, 'O king of the age, the 
grooms curried the horses and ibddered them and the 
mules that brought the baggage; but, when we arose in 
the morning, we found that [thy son-in-law's] servants 
had stolen the horses and mules [and made off with 
them]. We searched the stables, but found neither horse 
nor mule; so we entered the servants' lodging and saw 
none therein, nor know we how they fled.' The king 
marvelled at this, knowing not that the mules and horses 
and servants were all Afrits, the subjects of the servant 
of the spell, and said to the grooms, ' O accursed ones, 
how could a thousand beasts and five hundred slaves and 
servants, to boot, flee, without your knowledge?' 'We 
know not how it happened,' answered they ; and he said, 
' Go, and when your lord comes forth of the harem, tell 
him the case.' 

So they went out from before the king and abode 
bewildered, till Marouf came out and seeing them troubled, 
^ M€cad; see note^ Vol. Ill, p. 299. 
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ttiid to them,' What is to do ? * They told hnn what had 
happened and he said, ' What is their worth that ye should 
be concerned for thero? Go your ways.' And he sat 
laughing and was neither angry nor troubled concerning 
the matter ; whereupon the king looked in the vizier's foce 
and said to him« * What nuinner of man is this, with whom 
wealth is of no account? Needs must there be a reason 
for this.' Then they talked with him awhile and the king 
said to him, 'O my sonHn4aw, I have a mind to go, thoti 
and I and the vicier, to a garden, where we may divert 
ourselves.' 'I will welV said MarouC So they went 
forth to a garden, wherein were two kinds of every sort of 
fruit, and it was full of running waters and tall trees and 
carolling binb. There they entered a pavilion, whose 
sight did away sorrow from the heait, and sat talking, 
whilst the vixier entertained them with raze stories and 
merry jests and mirth-provoking sayings and Marouf 
listened, till the time of the noon^meal came^ when they 
set on a tray of meats and a pitcher of wine. 

When they had eaten and washed their hands, the vixier 
mied the cup and gave it to the king, who drank it off; then 
he filled a second and gave it to Marouf, saying, * Take the 
cup of the drink to which the reason bows its neck in 
reverence.' * What is this, O vizier ? ' asked Marout Quoth 
he, ^ This is the hoary ^ virgin and the old maid long kept in 
the house,* the giver of joy to hearts, whereof saith the poet s 

The feet of the sturdy renegades' went trampling it of yore^ And so of 

the Arabs* heads ks wveak it taketh evennore. 
Let one of £he sons of tho in&dels, a moon o' the daik, whose looks To 

disobedienoe still invite^ the grape-juice to thee pour* 

> SemUi an allnskm Co the froth of the wine^ when first powed oat, 
or, perhaps, simply to its age. 

* i,€,M wine long kept in cask or bottle. 

* Aaiajf pi. of iJjt lit. a sturdy foreign unbeliever. The true believer 
may not assist in tlie making of wine, Mohammed having cursed its 
pcesser, its drinker, its carrier, its seller and its buyer. 
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And gifted of God is he who saith : 

Tis aa if wine and he, indeed, who doth the goblet bear, When to the 

boon-oompanioos all he doth display it,^ were 
The dancing morning sun, whose face the full moon of the dark Had 

handselled' with the Gemini,* that ahining starry pair. 
So dear and eke so subtle is its essence that, as 'twere The life itself 

through every vein and aiember It doth fare. 

' And how excellent is the saying of the poet : 

Tha moon of the full of beaaly ky the night in my embrace And the 
son in the sphere of the cups was not eclipsed a moment's space ; 

And still I gazed on the fire^ whereto the Magians them prostrate. As 
from the flagon it did prostrate itwlf before my face. 

And that of another : 

Through all the joints it runneth, as m one. Who hath been sick, the 
tides of healing run. 

And yet another: 

I manrd at those who first pressed it and tried. How they left us the 
water of life and yet died I 

And yet goodlier is the saying of Abou Nuwas : 

Have dose and leave to blame me, for blame but angers me. And give 

me that, for med'cine, that catised my malady ; 
A yeUow one,^ whose precincts nor grief nor sorrow haunt, And if a 

stone but touch her, 'tis straightway moved to glee. 
' She Cometh in her flagon, midmost the darksome night, And by her 

light the dwelling illumined straight we see. 
From a kase^^wner take it,' attired as if she had A yard ;' two lovers, 

wencher and sodomite, hath she ; — 

^ As if it were a bride. See Vol. VII. p. 333^ notes 3 and 5. 
^ See notes, Vol. VIII. pp. 65, 74. 

* i^, the cupbearer's eyes. 
^ lA light-coloured wine. 

* ie, the cup. 

* It was common with debauchees of the type of Abou Nuwas to 
employ girls dressed as boys (and known from that circumstance as 
ghuiamiyeh or she-boys) as cupbearers at their carouses. 
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She goeth found midst yopnglk^p, to yrhfm Fate horn, sabmiss, And 
none with aught betideth, save that he hath in gree | 

And say to who pretendeih to excellence in love, *' One thing t!ioii*st 
learnt, bat maqy are «tiU concealed from thee." 

But best of an b the saying df Ibn El Mutezs :^ 



God water the tiee-diaded iaiand * and flm coBveiA Abd(mn* Chat bigM 

With a ffwiani dropping of win-cloudy that cease not* di^ or 

night t 
Hov oR lov tne ufBUgnt of the mimiifig aiwakcned tut tbeve oi 3^0"^^ ui 

the Ibrefhmt of daEwn, when die awidlow had not fettaken to ttght. 
The Toice of the monks of the convent, indeed, and the sound of their 

chant. As they crooned oVr tfadr pnyers in the gloaming with 

their tunics of black bedight I 
How many a leveling among them, eye-painted with languor/ abodes 

Whose eyelids on eyes shut that glittered with Insirous black and 

whiter 

^ Abdallah ibn el If utez^ a pnnoe of the house of Abhaa, son of £1 
Mutezs Billah, the 1 3th Khalif of that dynasty, and great-great-grandson 
of Haroun er Reshid. He was one of the most renowned poets of th« 
third centnry of the Hqpra and died A.D. 90S, being strangled by the 
partisans of his youthful nephew El Muctedi Billah, 18th Khalif of the 
Abbaside dynasty, against whose authority he had levoltedi at the in- 
stigation of the powerful and turbulent house of the Benou Hemdan 
(see ani^ note, p. 47). As the nominee of the latter, be was proclaimed 
Khalif, under the title of £1 Muitesa BiUah, but only en|oyed the 
dignity for twenty-loor honn^ at the end of which tioM £1 Mtrtadi 
was reinstated by his supporters. 

* Jezuet ibn Omar, an island and town on the Tigris, about a hundred 
and fifty miles north of MosuL Some versions of the poem, from which 
these verses are quoted, substitute El Mutireh, a village near Samara (a 
town on the Tigris^ 60 miles north of Baghdad^ ior £1 Jearefa, t>. 
Jeziret ibn Omar. 

> The convent of Abdoun (long nnce disappeared) was situate on the 
east bank of the Tigris, whose waters alone separated it from the island. 
It was so called from » celebrated statesman of the ntme name, who 
caused it to be erected and whose favomrite place of recreation it was. 

* Lit. koholed with languor or voluptuous grace {^hunf)^ i^. naturally 
possessing that liquid, languorous softness, which it is the aim of the use 
of kohl to simulate^ 
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Wlio eune ftrili to visit m^ duondiag himself In f^ 

And histeoed his step% as he wended, for cftotion and fear and 

afinghtl 
Then xose I and hdd in his pathway my cheeh, as a carpet it were^ For 

ahjectioni and tnuled o'er my traces my skixtSi to effitce them from 

sight 
Sat, lo, the new moon rase and shone, like a nailparing deft from the 

nallf And all bnt diseoveied our loves with the gleam of her meddle- 
some light ; 
And then there hetideth between ns irfuit I'll not diseoiert if firith r So 

question no moie of the matter and deem not of ill orvnilght. 

And gifted of God is he who saith : 

The richest of mortals am I ; In gladness rcjoiceth my sooL 

Liquid gold^ without stint I possess, And I measme it out by the bowL 

And how goodly ia the fraying of the poet s 

By Allah, therePs no alchemy, except in this it be, And all is false that 

they aTOtich of other alchemy I 
tTpon a hnndredweight of woe a carat* poor of whie And straight it is 

transfonned and dianged to gladness and to glee. 

And that of another : 

The g^asses^ when we'er empty, are heavy; but forthiigfat When'widi 
pore wine we fiD them, nnfalent, they grow as light 

At air and eke for transport they're like to fly away ; And bodies in 
like manner are lightened by the spright 

■ AndyetanoAer: 

Wine and the cap to worship have daims more than can be said. Nor 

is it right in ns to leave their chums nnhononr^ 
Whenas I die, beride a vine I prithee bnry me. So of its vehis I still 

may drink, e'en after I am dead | 
Yea, hi the desert waterless, I charge yoo, lay me not. For aore after my 

death to taste no more of vrine I dread/ 

And he ceased not to incite him to drinky naming to 

^ id, gold-cokraied whie. * Ce. three grauu. 

VOL. IX. 15 
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Utti sudi of the virtties of iriae m he thought mii md 
repeating to him what oocarred to him of verses and 
pleasant anecdotes on the subject^ till Marouf addressed 
himself to sucking the lips of the cup and cared no longer 
ficMT aught else. The vizier ceased not to fill for him and 
be to drink and enjoy himself and make meny, till he lost 
his reason and could not distix^guish right from wrong. 
When the vizier saw that drunkenness had attained in him 
to utterance and overpassed the limit, he said to him, * Bjr 
Allah, O merchant Marouf it wonders me whence thou 
gottest these jewels whose like the kings of the Chossoes 
possess not! In all our lives never saw we a merchant 
possessed of riches like unto thine or more generous than 
thouy for thy fashion is the fashion of kings and not the 
fashion of merghants. So, God on thee, do thou acquaint 
me with this, that I may know thy rank and condition/ 
And he went on to ply him with questions and cajole him, 
till Marouf, being bereft of reason, said to him, 'I aof 
neither merchant nor kii\g,' and told him his whde story 
from first to last 

Then said the vizier, *I conjure thee by Allah, O 
my lord Maroul^ show us the ring, that we may see its 
fJBishion.^ So, in his drunkenness, he pulled ofi" the ring 
and said, ^Take it and look upon it' The vizier took 
it and turning it over, said, 'If I rub it, will the genie 
appear?' 'Yes,' replied Marou£ 'Rub it and he will 
appear to thee, and do thou divert thyself with the sight 
of him.' So the vizier rubbed the ring and immediately 
the genie appeared and said, ' Here am I, at thy service, 
O my lord I Ask and it shall be given to thee. Wilt 
thou lay waste a town or build a city or slay a king? 
Whatsoever thou seekest, I will do for thee, without faiL' 
The vizier pointed to Marouf and said, 'Take up yonder 
knave and cast him down in the most desolate of desert 
lands, where he shall find nothing to eat nor drink, so he 
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nuty die of hnngct snd pttirii tnncrebljri and noti6 know 
ef him/ 

So the genie snatdied him up and flew up with him 
betwixt heaven and earth, which when Marouf saw, he 
gave himself up for lost a#l wept and said, *0 Abous- 
aaadat, whither goest thoa with me?' <Dolt that thotl 
ait;' replied the genie, ^ I go to cast thee down in the 
desert quarter of the world. Shall one have the like of 
this taUsman and give it to the folk to look upon ? Verily; 
tfion deservest that which hath befallen thee; and but 
that I fear God, I would let thee Ml from a height of a 
thousand fiithoms, nor shouldst thou teach the earth, till 
the winds had torn thee in pieces.' Marouf was silent and 
did not again bespeak him tiD he reached the desert 
quarter of the world and casting him down there, went 
away and left him in that horrible place. Vi^t 

< Meanwhile, the vizier said to the king, * How deemest lKtCCXCtX« 
thou now? Did I not tell thee that this fellow was a hat 
and an impostor, but thou wouldst not credit me?' ^Thotl 
wast in the right, O my vizier,' replied the king. <God 
grant thee health I But give me the ring, that I may look 
upon it' The vizier looked at him angrily and spat in 
his face, saying, ^O duSard, how shall I give it to thee 
and abide thy servant, after I am become thy master? 
But I will spare thee no more,' Then he rubbed the ring 
and said to the genie, *Take up this churl and cast him 
down by his son-in-law the impostor.' So the genie took 
him up and flew off with him, whereupon quoth the king 
to him, *0 creature of my Lord, what is my crime?' *I 
know not,' answered Aboussaadat; 'but my lord hath 
commanded me unto this and I cannot disobey him who 
possesseth the enchanted ring.' Then he flew on with 
him, till he came to the desert quarter and casting hhn 
down whereas he had cast Marouf, returned and left him. 
The kmg, hearing Marouf weeping, went up to him and 



•eqaftiiited hfan with his case; iad tkej sat ir«epii% imt 
that which had befallen them and found neither nest 
nor drink. 

As for the winery be went forth from the gaiden and 
summoning all the troops, held a court and told them what 
he had done with the king and Marouf and acquaioied 
them with the afiair of the ring, adding, ^Except ye make 
me Sultan over you, I will bid the servant of the ring takt 
you all up and cast you down in the desert quarter of the 
worid, where you shall die of hunger and thirst*' ' D^ HI 
no hurt,^ answered they; 'for we accept diee to Saltan 
over us and will not any wise gainsay thy commandment* 
So they agreed, in their own despite, to his being Saltan 
over them, and he bestowed on them robes of honour, 
seeking all he had a mind to of Aboussaadat, who brought 
it to him forthright Then he sat down on the throoe 
and the troops made submission to him ; and he sent to 
the king's daughter, saying, < Make thee ready, for I mean 
to come in to thee this night, because I long for thee/ 

When she heard this, she wept, for [the loss of] her 
husband and father was grievous to her, and sent to him, 
saymg, ^Have patience with me till my days of widow- 
hood^ are accomplished: then draw up thy contract of 
marriage with me and go in to me aceording to law.' 
But he sent back to say to her, ' I know neither days of 
widowhood nor delay, and I need not a contract nor know 
I lawful from unlawful; but needs must I go in to thee 
this night/ So she answered him, saying, 'So be it, then, 
and welcome to thee)' But this was a trick on her 
part. When the answer reached the viaier, he rejoiced 
and his heart was gladdened, for that he was passionately 
enamoured of her. So he bade set food before all the 
folk, saying, *Eat; this is my bride-feast; for I purpose 

^ U. fbe four montbi tfiat must elspse bsfore she conkt legally murf 
sgtin* 
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t0 go in to the princess this night' Qiioth the Skeikb el 
IsiasDy *It Is not lawful for thee to go in to her till her 
days of widowhood be accomplished and thou hare drawn 
tip thy contract of marriage with her.' But he answered, 
^I know neither days of widowhood nor delay; so multiply 
kiot words on me.' So the Sheikh was silent, fearing his 
mischief, and said to the troops, * Verily, this man is an 
infidel and hath neither faith nc^ religion.' 

As soon as it was night, he went in to her and found her 
dad in her richest raiment and decked with her goodliest 
ornaments. When she saw him, she came to meet him, 
laughing^ and said, ' [This is] a blessed night I But^ hadst 
thou slain my father and my husband, it had been better 
to my mind.' And he said, * Needs must I slay them.' 
Then she made him sit down aad began to jest with him 
«iid make a show of love to him, caressing him and 
•miling in his face, whereupon his reason fled; but she 
4id but cajole him on this wise that she might get posses- 
sion of the ring and change his joy into calamity on his 
head; nor did she deal thus with him but after the counsel 
of him who saith : 

Indeed^ I hata woo by my ileightlVbatswofds had not oompuMd nor 

nis^t, 
And with spoil I return, whose plucked finits Are sweet to the taste and 

the sight 

> When he saw her caress him and smile upon him, desire 
atifxed in him and he t>esought her of dalliance; but 
when he drew near her, she started back from him, saying, 
'O my lord, seest thou not the man looking at us? I 
conjure thee by Allah, screen me from his eyes ! How 
canst thou have to do with me what while he looketh on 
ua?' When he heaxd this, he was angry and said, * Where 
« the man?' 'There he is, in the beasel of the ring,' 
answered she, 'putting out his head and looking at us.' 
He thought that the genie was looking at them and said, 
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bmghing» 'Fear not; this is the servant of the ring, and 
he is at my coxmnandment.' Quoth she, 'I am alhiid of 
Afrits; pull it off and throw it afar from me* So he 
pulled it off and laying it on the cushioni drew near to 
her, but she dealt him a kick in the stomach and he fell 
over on his back, senseless : whereupon she cried out to 
her attendants, who came to her in haste, and said to 
them, ' Lay hold on him/ 

So forty slave-girls seized him, whilst she snatched up 
the ring from the cushion and rubbed it; whereupon 
Aboussaadat presented hunself, saying, 'Here am I, at thy 
service, O my mistress.' 'Take up yonder mfideV said 
she, 'and clap him in prison and shackle him heavily.' 
So he took him and laying him in strait prison,^ returned 
and told her. Quoth she, ' Whither wentest thou with my 
father and my husband ? ' And he answered, ' I cast them 
down in the desert quarter of the world' Then said she^ 
* I command thee to fetch them to me forthwith.' * I hear 
and obey,' replied he and taking flight at once^ stayed 
not till he reached the desert quarter, where he lighted 
down upon them and found them sitting weeping and 
complaining to each other. Quoth he^ 'Fear not, for 
relief is come to^you.' And he told them what the vizier 
had done, adding, ' Indeed I imprisoned him with my own 
hand, in obedience to her commandment, and she hath 
bidden me cany you back.' And they rejoiced in his 
news. Then he took them up and flew back with them ; 
nor was it more than an hour before he brought them 
in to the princess, who rose and saluted them. Then she 
made them sit down and brought them food and sweet* 
meats, and they passed the zest of the night [with her]. 

On the morrow, she clad them in rich apparel and said 
to the king, * O my father, sit thou on thy throne and be 
king as before and make my husband thy Vizier of the 
^ Liu in the priaon of onger. 
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K^bt and acquaint thy troops with that which Hath 
happened Then send for the vizier out of prison and 
slay bim and after bum him, for that he is an infidel and 
would have gone in to me in the way of lewdness, without 
marriage-rites, and he hath testified against himself that 
be b an infidel and believeth in no religion. And do 
thou tender thy son-in law^ whom thou makest thy Vizier 
of the Right' *I hear and obey, O my daughter/ 

. answered he. *But give me the ring or give it to thy 
husband.' Quoth she, *It behoveth not that either Aou 

.' or he have it. I will keep it myself and belike I shall 
be more careful of it than you. Whatsoever ye want^ seek 
it of me and I will demand it for you of the servant of 
the ring. ' So fear no harm so long as I live, and after 
my deatli, do as ye will with the ring.' * Thb is well seen, 
O my daughter,' rejoined the king and taking Marou^ 
went forth to the divan. 

Now the troops had passed the night in sore concern 
for the princess and that which the vizier had done with 
her, in going in to her after the way of lewdness, without 
rite of marriage, and for his ill-usage of the king and 
Marouf, and they feared lest the law of Islam be dis- 
hpnoured, because it was manifest to them that he was 
an infidel. So they assembled in the divan and fell to 
reproaching the Sheikh el Islam, saying, ^ Why didst thou 
not forbid him from going in to the princess in the way of 
lewdness?' ^O folk,' answered he, 'the man is an infidel 
and hath gotten possession of the ring and you and I can 
avail nothing against him. But God the Most High will 
requite him his deed, and be ye silent, lest he slay you.' If (o^t 
As they were thus engaged, in came the king and Marouf, ||^ 
and when the troops saw the former, they rejoiced in his 
return and rising to their feet, kissed the earth before 
him. He sat down on his throne and told them what had 
passed, whereupon their chagrin ceased from them. 



Then he commanded to decorate the city and sent to 
fetch the vizier from the prison* [So they brought him]* 
and as he passed by the troops, they cursed him and 
reviled him and upbraided hinii till he came to the kii^^ 
who commanded to put him to the vilest of deaths. So 
they slew him and after burned his body, and he went to 
Helli after the sorriest of fashions; and right well quoCb 
one of him : 

God to the tomb wfaemin his bontit are laid ao mercy show And Mimker 
and Nekir therein be present evermo' 1 

The king made Marouf his Vixier of the Right and die 
times were pleasant to them and their joys untroubled. 
They abode thus five years, till, m the sii^ year, the king 
died and the princess made Marouf Sultan in her fathet'i 
stead, but gave him not the ring. During this time she 
had conceived by him and borne him a boy of surpassing 
loveliness, excelling in beauty and perfection, who wm 
reared in the laps of the nurses till he reached the age 
of five^ when his mother fell ill of a mortal sickness and 
calling her husband to her, said to him, *I am ilL' Quoth 
he, 'May God preserve thee, O beloved of my heart T 
'Belike,' said she^ 'I shall die and thou needest not that 
I commend thy son to thy care : wherefore I charge thee 
but be careful of the ring^ for thine own and the boy's 
sake.' And he answered, 'No harm shall befiEdl him whom 
God preserveth 1' Then she pulled off the ring and gave 
it to him, and on the morrow she was admitted to the 
mercy of God the Most High, whilst Marouf abode in 
possession of the kingship and applied himself to the 
governance. 

One day, he shook the handkerchief and [dismissed the 
divan, whereupon] the troops withdrew to their places 
and he betook himself to the sitting-chamber, where he 
sat till the day departed and the night came with the 
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d a rime wL Then came in to him his boon-companions 
of the notaUes [of the kingdom], according to their 
wont, and sat with him, by way of solace and diversion, 
till midnight, when they craved leave to withdraw. He 
gave them leave and they retired to their houses; after 
which there came in to him a slave-girl affected to the 
service of his bed, who spread him the mattress and 
doing off his apparel, clad him in his sleeping-gown. 
Then he lay down and she kneaded his feet, till he fell 
asleep; whereupon she withdrew to her own chamber 
and slept 

Presently, he felt something beside him in the bed and 
starting up in alarm, said, * I seek refuge with God from 
Satan the Stoned ! ' Then he opened his eyes and seeing 
by his side a woman foul of favour, said to her, 'Who 
art thou?* *Fear not,' answered she. *I am thy wife 
Fatimeh/ Whereupon he looked in her face and knew 
her by her misshapen form and the length of her dog- 
teeth: so he said to her, 'Whence earnest thou in to me 
and who brought thee to this country?' Quoth she, *In 
what country art thou at this present?' And he said, 'In 
the city of Ikhtiyan el Khuten. But thou, when didst thou 
leave Cairo?' *But now,' answered she. *How can that 
be?* asked he. 'Know,' said she 'that, when I fell out 
with thee and Satan prompted me to do thee a mischief, 
so that I complained of thee to the magistrates, they 
sought for thee and the Cadis enquu-ed of thee, but found 
thee not When two days were past, repentance gat hold 
upon me and I knew that the fault was with me; but 
repentance availed me not, and I abode awhile weeping 
for thy loss, till what was in my hand fidled and needs 
must I beg my bread. So I fell to begging of all, rich 
and poor, and since thou leftest me, I have eaten of the 
humiliation of beggary and have been in the sorriest of 
plights. Every night I sat weeping for thy loss and for 
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fimt which I soflBrfecL since thf deptrtntti of 
4aid humiliatioa and abjection and miaeiy.' 

And she went on to tell him what had befidlen hei^ 
whilst he starei at her in amazement, till she said, ^Yester- 
day, I went about all day, begging but. none gave m^ 
aught; and as often as I accosted any one and begged of 
him a moisel of bread, he reviled me and gave me a uugbl 
When night came^ I went to bed siippeiles% and hungdr 
consumed me and sore on me was that whidi I snfiered, 
and I sat weepio^ FteaeDtly». one appeared to me and 
said, <<0 woman, why weepest thou?" Qnoth X, ^I Jad 
« husband who used to provide for me and fiil&l my 
wishes; but he is lost to me and I know not whither he 
is gone and have been in sore straits since he left me/ 
*' What is thy husband's name?'' asked he, and I answered, 
" His name is MarouL" *' I know him,** said be. '' Know 
that thy husband is now Sultan in a certain city, and if 
thou wUt, I wiU cany thee to him." Quoth I, '^ I conjuae 
thee of thy bounty to bring me to him 1" So he tbcdc me 
up and flew with me between heaven and earth, till he 
brought me to this pavilion and said to me^ ^Enter 
yonder chamber, and thou wilt sec thy husband asleep on 
the couch." So I entered and found thee in this estate 
of loidshipw Indeed, I thought not that thou woiddst 
forsake met who am thy mate^ and praised be CSod who 
hath united me with thee 1 ' 

Quoth Marou( 'Did I forsake thee or thou me? Tboa 
complamedst of me from Cadi to Cadi and endedst by 
denouncing me to the Si4)reme Court and bringmg down 
on me the men of violence from the citadel: so I fled in 
my own despite.' And he went on to tell her all that bad 
befallen him and how he was become Sultan and had 
married the king's daughter and how the latter had die4 
leaving him a son, who was then seven years old. Quoth 
she, * That which happened was fore-ordained of God the 
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Most Hig^; bst I repent me and east tdjfsdt on thy 
generosity, beseecbing thee not to foisake me^ but suffer 
me eat bread with thee by way of alms.* 

And she ceased not to himiUe herself to him and sup- 
plicate him till his heart relented towards her and he said 
to her, * Repent from mischief and abide with me, and 
nought shall betide thee save what shall pleasure thee: 
but, if thou do any wickedness, I will slay thee and fear 
no one. And thii^ not that thou canst complain of me 
10 the Supreme Court and that the men of yiolence will 
come down on me from the citadel; for I am become 
Sultan and the folk fear me: but I fear none save Ck>d 
the Most High, for that I have an enchanted ring, whidi 
when I rub, the servant of the ring appeareth to me. His 
name is Aboussaadat, and whatsoever I demand of him he 
bringeth to me. So, if thou desire to return to thine own 
country, I will give diee what shall sufiice thee all thy life 
and will send thee thither speedily ; but, if thou desire to 
abide with me, I will assign thee a palace and furnish it 
with the choicest of silks and appoint thee twenty dave- 
girls to serve thee and provide thee with damty food and 
sumptuous apparel, and thou shalt be a queen and live in 
all delight, till thou or I die. What sayst thou of this?' 
*I wish to abide with thee^' answered she and kissed his 
hand and made profession of repentance from wickedness. 
So he assigned her a palace for her sole use and gave her 
slave-girls and eunuchs, and she became a queen. 

The young prince used to visit her, even as he visited 
•his fether ; but she hated him for that he was not her son ; 
and when the boy saw that she looked on him widi the 
eye of despite and hatred, he shunned her and took an 
iavendon to her. As for Marou( he occupied himself with 
4be love of fair slave-girls and bethought him not of his 
wife Fatimeh, for that she was grown a grizzled okl 
iroman, foul of fevour and bald-headed, loadilier than the 
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speckled snake, the moee that she had beyoad neasore 
evil entreated him afoietime; and as saith the adag^ 
'Ill-usage rooteth up desire and soweth hatred in the soil 
of hearts;' and gifted of God is he who saith : 

Be careful not to hurt men's hearts nor work them anght of dole, For 
hard it is to bring again a once estrange sonl ; 

And hearts, the love whereof hath ta*en alarm and fled away, Are like 
a broken ffMst, whose breadi may never be made whole. 

And indeed he had not given her shelter by reason of 
any praiseworthy quality in her, but he dealt with her thus 
VltSU generously only of desire for the approval of God the 
JMu Most High ; wherefore he occupied not himself with her 
by way of marriage. When she saw that he held aloof 
from her bed and occupied himself with others, she 
hated him and jealousy gat the mastery of her and Satan 
prompted her to take the ring from him and kill him and 
make herself queen in his stead. So she went forth one 
night from her pavilion, intending for that in which was 
her husband the king; and it chanced, by the ordinance 
of fate and written destiny, that Marouf lay that night 
with one of his favourites, a damsel endowed with beauty 
and grace and symmetry. 

Now it was his wont, of the excellence of his piety, 
that, when he was minded to have to do with a woman, 
he would put off the enchanted ring from his finger, in 
reverence to the holy names engraved thereon, and lay 
it on the pillow, nor would he don it again till he had 
purified himself [according to the law]. Moreover, when 
he had lain with a woman, he was used to bid her go 
forth from hun [before daybreak], of his fear for the 
ring; and when he went forth to the bath, he locked 
die door of the pavilion till his return, when he put on 
the ring, and after this, all were firee to enter as of wont 
Fatimeh knew of all this and went not forth from her 
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pbce tBI sbe had certified liersdf thftt the case was as 
we have said. So she sallied out, purposing to go in to 
him, whilst he was drowned in sleep, and steal the ring, 
nnseen of him. 

Now it chanced at this time that the king^s son had 
gone out, without light, to the draught-house^ to 4o an 
occasion, and sat down on the jakes in the dark, leaving 
the door open. Presently, he saw Fatimeh oHue forth 
of her pavilion and make stealthily for that of his father 
and said in himself, 'What ails this witch to leave her 
lodging in the dead of the night and make for my father's 
pavilion? Needs must there be some reason for this.' 
So he went out after her and followed in her steps unseen 
of her. Now he had a short sword of watered stee^ which 
he held dear, so that he went not to his father's divan, 
except he were girt therewith; and his father used to 
laugh at him and say, 'What God willl^ This is a fine 
sword of thine, O my son 1 But thou hast not gone down 
with it to battle nor cut off a head therewith/ Whereupon 
the boy would reply, 'I will not fail to cut ofif with it some 
head worth* the cutting.' And Marouf would laugh at 
his words. 

So he drew the sword from its sheath and followed her 
till she came to his father's pavilion and entered, whilst 
he stood and watched her from the door. He saw her 
searching about and heard her say [to herself], 'Where 
hath he laid the ring?* Whereby he knew that she was 
looking for the ring and waited till she found it and said, 
'Here it is.' Then she picked it up and turned to go 
out ; but he hid behind the door. As she came forth, she 
looked at the ring and turning it about in her hand, was 

^ MksAaUaJki The old English cxchuaation ««CodL't in ! '* (i.i. God'b 
wffl, thus corrnpted for the purpose of evading the statute of 3 Jac« I, 
igatost proiluw swefluring) exactly ooRcqponds to the Arabic. 

* Or deserving. 
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tiiovt to rob it^ when he nised ids hand wnii Ae swctd 
and smote her on the neck; and she ga^e one ery and 
fell down dead. 

With this Marouf awoke and seeing his wife lying on 
the ground, with her blood flowiqg, and his son standing 
with the cbawn sword in his hand, said to him, 'What 
is this, O my son?* 'O my bther/ answered tfie prince^ 
*how often hast thou said to me, '<Thou hast a fine 
•word ; but thou hast not gone down with it to battle nor 
cut off a head." And I have answered thee, saying, **I 
wiU not fiul to cut off with it a head woxth the cutting." 
And now, behold, I have cut off for thee herewith a head 
wordi the cuttingt' And^ told him what had posMd. 
Marouf sought for the ring, but found it not; so be 
seardied the dead woman's body till be saw hor hand 
dosed upon it; iriiereupon he took it from her hand and 
said to the boy, < Thou art indeed my very son, without 
doubt ; may God ease thee in this world and the next, 
even as thou hast eased me of this vile woman t Her 
endeavour led but to her own destrucdon, and gifted of 
God is he who saith : 

Wken God His aid onto a man voachaafei, good hap is his Aod still 

his wish of eroTthiiig he doth fulfil, ywis } 
Bat, if the AUnighty's ooontenance to any be denied, The fint to sin 

agamst the wight his own endeavour is.* 

Then he called to some of his attendants, who came 
m haste, and he told them what his wife Fatimeh had 
done and bade them take her and lay her in a {dace 
till the morning. They did as he bade them and [on 
the motrow] he gave her in charge to a number of 
eunuchs, who washed her and shrouded her and made 
her a tomb and buried her. Thus her coming from 
Cairo was but to her grave, and gifted of God is he 
who saith : 
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Wv iftmi llf tl0pt tD li off dcttiiqr loKvilt I FBrhetoirioaia vij^ 

To walk thereioy and he whose death b iore-ordained To be ia Mch 
a land shall die in none bat it 

And how excellent is the saying of the poet : 

When to a land I fare in qpett of food| perdie^ I know not, of 1h« • 

twain, which fortune mine shall be ; 
Whether the good 'twill prove, whereafler I do seek, Or else the evil 

hap that seeketh after me. 

After this, he sent for the husbandman, whose gnest 
be hfid been, when he was a fiigittve^ and made him Us 
VLaer of the Right and his chief counsdkxr. Then,' 
lesming that be had a daughter of snrpassmg beauty and 
gitaoe, of noble parts and b^h of woctii and Urth, he todc 
bee to wife ; and in due time he manied his son. So they 
abode awhile in all delight and sohoe of life and their 
dtys were serene and their joys untroubled, till there came 
t» them the Destroyer of Delights and the Sunderer of 
GonqMoiies, he who layeth waste flourishing houses and 
orphaneth sons and daughters. And glory be to the 
[£ver-]Iiving One who dieth not and in whose hand are 
the keys of the Seen and the Unseen ! ^ 



Now, during this time, Shebrzad had borne Ae King 
three male children: so, when she had made an end of 
the stoiy of Marouf, she rose to her feet and kissmg the 
earth before him, said, ''O king of the age and unique 
pearl of the time and the day, I am thine handmaid and 
these thousand nights and one have I entertained thee 
with stories of foregone peoples and admonitory instances 
of the ancients* May I then make bold to 'crave a boon 
of Thy Majesty ? ** " Ask, O Shebrzad," answered he, " and 
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it shall be giten unto thee.^ Wlieretipm she cried out 
to the nurses and the ennachs, saying, '^ Bring me my 
children.*' So they brought them to her in haste, and 
they were three male children, one walking, one crawKng 
and one sacking [at the breast]. She took them and 
setting them before the King, kissed the ground and said, 
"Oking of the age, these are thy children and I craTe 
that thou release me from the doom of death, fbr the sake 
of these infants } for, if thou slay me, they will become 
motherless and will find none among women to rear them 
aright.'' 

When the King beard this, he wept and strainu^ the 
children to his bosom, said, ^ By Allah, O Shehrzad, I 
pardoned thee before the coming of these children, for 
that I found thee chaste, pure, noble and pious! May 
God bless thee and thy father and Ay mother and thy 
root and thy branch I I take God to witness agunst me 
that I exempt thee from aught that can harm thee.** So 
she kissed his hands and feet and rejoiced with an et< 
ceeding joy, saying, **May God make thy life long and 
increase thee in reverence and majesty I" Therewith joy 
spread throughout the palace of the King and the good 
news was bruited abroad in the city; it was a night not 
to be counted among lives and its colour was whiter than 
the face of day. 

On the morrow, the King arose, full of joy and content- 
ment, and summoning all his troops, bestowed on his 
vizier, Shehrzad's father, a rich and splendid robe of 
honour and said to him, "God protect thee, for that thoa 
gavest me to wife thy noble daughter, who hath been the 
means of my repentance from slaying the daughters of 
the people. Indeed, I have found her noUe, pure, chaste 
and virtuous, and God bath vouchsafed me three male 
children by her; wherefore praised be He for this ex« 
ceeding bounty I " Then he bestowed dresses of honour 
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upon all his viziers and amirs and the gnmdees of his 
realm and bade decorate the city thirty days; nor did he 
put one of the townsfolk lo aught of charge on account 
thereoi^ but the whole of the expenditure was from the 
King's treasury. So they decorated the city in splendid 
fashion, never before was seen the like thereof, and the 
drums beat and the pipes sounded, whilst all the mimes 
and mountebanks and players plied their various arts and 
the King lavished on them gifts and largesse. Moreover, 
he gave alms to the poor and needy and extended his 
bounty to all his subjects and the people of his realm. 
And he and they abode in pleasance and delight and 
happiness and contentment, till there came to them the 
Destroyer of Delights and the Sunderer of Companies. 
So glory be to Him whom the vicissitudes of time waste 
not away nor doth aught of change betide Him, whom 
one case diverteth not from other and who is unique in the 
attributes of perfection ! And blessing and peace upon 
the High Priest of His Majesty and His Elect among His 
creatures, our lord Mohammed, the chief of mankind, 
through whom we beseech Him for a goodly end 1 
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AbdaUah ben liaamer with the Manof Basaoiaand hit slave-girl, ir. sia 

Abdnrrehman the Mooff'a stoiy of the Roc, !▼• 96i. 

AboQ Hanan es Ziyadi and the Man from Khoraawm, ir. 129^ 

AboQ Isa and Cnrret el Ain» The Lores oJ, {▼• 281. 

Abon Jaafer the Leper, Aboalhusn ed Durraj and, ▼. 49^ 

Abottktr the Dyer and Abonsir the Barber, Yiii. 297. 

Abookswed and his sqnfaiting alaTe-girl, iT. sao. 

Aboalhusn and his slave-girl Taweddud, it. 324. 

Abonlhnsn ed Dunmj and Abon Jaafer the Leper, t. 49b 

Aboolhosn of Khocassan, ix. 47. 

Abon Mohammed the Lazy, It. la 

Abon Nnwas, ^aroon er Reshid with the damsel and^ hr. 106. 

Abon Nuwas and the Three Boys, iv. 205. 

Abonsir the Barber, Aboakir the Dyer and, viii. 297. 

Abon Snweid and the handsome old woman, it. 299. 

Abon Yoosuf with Haionn cr Reshid and bis Vizier Jaafer, The 

Imam, iv. i. 
Abou Yousnf with Er Reshid and Znbeideh, The Imam, it. 225. 
Adam, '^The Birds and Beasto and the Son of, UL i. 
Adi ben Zeid and the Princess Hind, iv. 264. 
Afrit's Mistress, The King's Son and the, v. 333. 
Agib, The History of Gherib and his brother, Ti. 48. 
Alaeddin Abou esh Shamat, iii. 251. 
Alexandria (The Sharper ol) and the Master of Police, iv. 114* 
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Ali ben Bekkar and Shcmsennduu', tii. 49. 

All of Cairo, The Adventares of Qaicksilyer, tI 264* 

All Noareddin and the Frank King's Daugh'er, vUu 63. , 

Ali the Persian and the Kurd Sharper, iK. 367. 

All Shar and Zamurmd, iv. 36. 

All ben Tahir t^id the girl Moqnii» (▼> ^9^ 

Ahnsgivingy The Woman whose hands were cat off for, it. 126. 

Amin (£]) and his unde Ibrahim ben el Mebdi, iv. aSS. 

Anonshirwan, The Rigjbteonnen of Kiag^ r. & 

Anottshirwan, Kisrat and the ▼iUage damsel, in 2t7« 

Angel of Death and the ^ang of the ChUdrea of Isnel^Tbc^ ▼. 5. 

Aagd of Death with the Pnmd King ud tht Detunk Man, The^ ▼. Ia 

Angel of Death and the Rich King» Th^ t. 3. 

Ape^ The Kiiig's Daughter and thc^ iv. 14U 

Apples of Paradise, Th^ iv* 2J^ 

Applet, The Thrae^ i. 165. 

Arab girl, Haroui) er Reshid and the^ vL I99» 

Arab youth, The Kha^f Hifh^m and the^ iii 323. 

Ardeshir and Heyat en Nufoniv vi. 304. 

Asmal (£1) and tha three giils of fiaaioia, vi. 201. 

Ass, The Ox and the, i. la 

Ass, The Wild, The Fox and, viii. an. 

Axis and Aziseh^ ii. 222* 

Atizeh, Axix and, ii. 222. 

Baghdad, The Haunted Hooae ioy iv. 301. 

Baghdad, Khelifeh the Fishcnnan of, vit. 265. 

Bi^hdad, The Porter and the Three Ijdieaoi, t.6^ 

Baghdad (The mined man oQ and his tlave-girl, viiL 175. 

Baghdad, The Scavenger and the nobk Lady of, uL 345. 

Bakoon's Stoiy of t)»e Hashish- Eater, ii. 349. 

Baiber's Story, The, i. 235. 

Barber's First Brothei^ Story of the^ i. 287. 

Barber's Second Brother, Story of the, i. 292. 

Barber^s Third Brother, Story of the, i. 296. 

Barber^s Fourth Brother, Story of the, i. 3Qa 
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Barber's Fifth Brother, Stoiy of die, i 30J. 

Barber's Sixth Brother, Story of the^ i. 311. 

Baiber, AbooUr tht Dyer md Aboosir the, vHL 397. 

Barber-Surgeon, Ibrahim ben el Mdidi and the, iii. 3^. 

Barmecide^ Jaafer the* and the old Bedouin, It. 23S. 

Basson (the man oQ and bis slave<^]| Abdallah ben BCaamer with 

Bassora, £1 Asmal and the three ^Is of, vL 20t. 

Bassoni (Hassan of) and the Kbg^s dftnghter of th? Jimi, viL I2l. 

Bassora, The Loven o( vi. 220 

Bath, Haioon er Reshid and Zttbeideh In the^ it. 2t6. 

Bathkeeper's Wife, The Videt's Son and the, v. 283. 

Beanseller, Jaafer the Barmecide and the, ir. 8. 

Bear, Werdan the Batcher's adventure with the Lady and the, !▼. 137. 

Beasto and the Son of Adam, The Birds and, iil I. 

Bediya el Jemal, Self el Molonk and, viL 55. 

Bedouin, Jaafer the Barmecide and the old, It. 238. 

Bedouin, Omar ben Khettab and the yomig. It. 239. 

Bedouin and his wife, The, vi 21$. * 

Bedr Basim of Persia, Juhiar of the Sea and her son King, yii. i. 

Bedreddin Hassan, Noureddin Ali of Cairo and his son, i. 173. 

Behram, Prinoe of Persia, and the Princess Ed DeUna, t. 3x8. 

Bekhit, Story of the Eunuch, i. 367. 

Beloukiya, The Adventures of, v. 57. 

Belvedere, The House vrith tbt, v. 323. 

Benott Tai, The Lovers of the, tv. 273, 

Benou Udhreh, The Lovers of the, iv. 21 1 ; vi. 208. 

Birds and Beastvandtfae Son of Adam, The^ iil i. 

Birds, The Falcon and the^ iiL 41. 

Birds (the Speech of), The page who feigned to know, v. 303. 

Bkck Slave, The pious, v. 16. ^ 

Blacksmith who could handle fire without hurt, The, v. 25. 

Blind Man and the Cripple, The, viiu 222. 

Boulac Police, Story of the Chief of the, iv. Il8. 

Boys, Abou Nuwas and the Threes iv. 205. ' 
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Boy and Girl at Sdiool, Tlic Loves of the^ iv. af> 

Boy and tiie Thievefl, The, yiil 252. 

Boy (The woman who had to lover a) and Ihe other who had to lover a 

man, W. 50a 
Bn»8, The City of, ▼. 219. 
Broker's Story, The Christian, I 233. 
Badottr and Jabeh: hen Umdri The Lores o( !▼. 75. 
Bodonry Kemeretseman and, iii. icxx 

Bntdier's adventure with the Lady and the Bear, Weidan the^ it. 137. 
Btttter, the Fakir and his pot of, viiL 193. 
Cadi, The Jewidii and his pioas wifcg ▼. g, 
Cairo (New) Police, Story of the Chief of the, iv. 1 16. 
Cairo (Old) Police, Stoiy of the Chief of the, iv. 119. 
Cairo, The Adventnres of Quicksilver All of, vl 264. 
Calender's Stoiy, The Fktt, i. 90W 
Calender's Stoiy, The Second, i. 97. 
Calender's Stoiy, The Third, i. lai. 
Cashmere Singing-girl» The GoUsoiith and the* ▼. a89» 
Cat and the Crow, Th^ iii. 36. 
Cat and the Moose, The, viii. iSS, 
Champion (The Muslim) and the Christian Lady, v. 32* 
Chaste Wife^ The Lover's Trick against the, v. 267. 
Christian Broker's Stoiy, The, L 233. 
City of Brass, The, t. 219. 

Cloud (The saint to whom God gave a) to serve him, v. 28L 
CoU>ler (Marouf the) and his wife Fattmeh, bu i8o. 
CootroUer's Story, The^ i. 249. 
Cons Police and the Sharper, The Chief of th^ iv. 121. 
Crab^ The Fishes and the, riii. 197. 
Cripple^ The Blind Man and the, viii, 222. 
Crow, The Fox and the, iii. 37. 
Crow and the Serpent, The, viiL 199. 
Crow, The Cat and the, iii. 36. 
Crows and the Hawk, The, viii. 207. 
Curret el Aiu, The loves of Aboa Iba and, iv. 2S1. 
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DeaUi (Tlie Angel oQ and the King of die ChiMren of Israel, ▼. 5. 

Death (The Angel of) with the Proud King and the Devout Bian, v. i. 

Death (The Ai^ of) and the Rich King, v. 3. 

Debauchee and the Thiee-year-old Child, The, v. 341. 

Delileh the Craftj and her daughter Zeyneb the Tridcstress, The 

Rogueries o( tL 234. 
Desert (The old woman who dwelt in the) and the pilgrim, hr. 332. 
Detma (The Princess Ed), Prince Behiam of Penia and, ▼. 31S. 
Device (The wife^s) to cheat her husband, ▼. 2S5. 
Devil, Ibrahim of Mosul and the, vi. 205. 
Devil, Isaac of Mosul and his miatreis and the, vi« asGu 
Devout Israelite^ The, iv. 128. 
Devout Platter-maker and his wife^ The, ▼. 19. 
Devout Prince, The, iv. 249. 

Devout woman and the two wicked dders, The^ iv. 236^ 
Dibil d Khuzal and Muslim ben el Welid, iv. 265. 
Dish of Gold, The man who stole the Dog's, iv. 1 11. 
Doctor (The strange) and the Khalif EI Mamoun, iv. 34. 
Dog's Dish of Gold, The man who stole the, iv. 11 1. 
Douban, The Physician, i. 37. 

Dream, The rained man who became rich through a, iv. 134. 
Drop of Honey, The, v. 275. 
Dunya, Taj el Mulouk and the Princess, il 207. 
Durraj (Aboulhusn ed) and Abou Jaafer the Leper, v. 49. 
Dust, The Woman who made her hnrtxind sift, v. 276. 
Dyer, Abonsir the Barber and Aboulur the, viiik 297* 
Eagle, The Sparrow and the, iiL 42. 
Egypt (The man of Upper) and his Frank vrife, viii. 169. 
Elders, The devout woman and the two wicked, iv. 236. 
Eldest Lady's Story, The, i. 143. 
Enchanted Horse, The, iv. 143. 
Enchanted Springs, llie, v. 278. 
Enchanted Youth, The, L 58. 
Enis el Jelis, Nourcddin All and the Damsel, i. 319. 
Envied, The Envier and th<r, i. 107. 
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Envier and the Envied, T1ie» i. 107. 

Eunuch Bekhity Stoiy of the, i 367. 

Eunuch Kafoor, Story of the, L 368, 

Fakir and his pot of butter, Tbe» viii 193. 

FakxNiandtheBudibThe,ui.4t. « 

Falcon, King Sindbad and his, i 41* 

Fatimeh»^anKifth«CaU)lerandhUwiie,iz. iSa 

Ferryman of the Nile and the Hemit, Tbt, v. 4a* 

Feth ben Khacan (£1) and ^ Mota«^ki]» iv. 289, 

Fishennan, Abdallah the Mennan and Abdallah the, viiL 330^ 

Fisheman of BacMf4» Kbdifeh the, vii. ^65. 

Fiibennan, The Foolish, viii asa 

Fishennan and the Gemc^ The^ i. 30. 

Fisherman, Khusrau and Shirin and the, It* 23a 

Fishes and the Cnib» The^ viiL 197. 

Fife Suitors, The Lady and ber, v. 306. 

Flea, The Mouse and the, iii 38. 

Folk, The Fok and the, ▼. 345. 

Forger, Yehya ben Khalid anil lh<^ It. 3a 

Fox and the Crow, The, iii 37. 

Fox and the Folk, The, v. 345. 

Fox and the Wild Ass, The, viii. aoi. 

Fox, The Wolf and the, ill 19. 

Foxes and the Wolf, The, viii 060. 

Frank King's Diuighter, All Noimddin and the, viii. 63. 

Frank wife, The man of Upper Egfpi and his, viii 169. 

Fuller and his son. The, v. 267. 

Girl, Haronn er Reshid and the Arabb n. 199- 

Girl at Sdiool, The Loves of the Boy and, iv. 213. 

Girls of Bassora, £1 Asmal and the thpee, yi. 201. 

Girls, Haroun er Reshid and the three, iv. aai. 

Girls, Haroun er Reshid and the two, iv. 221. 

Generous friend. The poor man and his, iv. 133. 

Genie, The Fisherman and the, i. 3a 

Geuie, The Merchant and the^ i. 17. 
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Ghanim ben Ejoab the Slave of Love, i 363. 

Gherib and his brother Agib, The History of, vL 48. 

Goldsmith and the Cashmere Singing-Gtrl, The, ▼. 289. 

Goldsmith's wife, The water-eanier and the, it. 229. 

Hakim (The Khalif El) and the Merchant, iv. 226. 

Haroon er Reshid and the Arab gtri, Ti. 199. 

Haroun er Reshid with the Damsel and Aboa Kuwas iv. 106. 

Hannm er Reshid and the three gfarls, iv. 221. 

Ilaronn er Reshid and the three poets, iv. 217. 

Haroan er Reshid and the two girls, iv. 221. 

Haioon er Reshid and Znbetdeh in the Bath, iv. 2t6. 

Hashish-Eater, Bakoon's Story of the, ii. 349. 

Hassan of Bassora and the King's daughter of the Jinn, vli. 121. 

Hassan, King Mohammed ben Sebalk and the Merchant, vii. 49. 

Hatim et Tal : his generosity after death, iii. 316. 

Haunted House in Baghdad, Tbe^ iv. 301. 

Hawk, The Crows and the, viii. 207. 

Hawk and the Partridge, The, iii. z6, , 

Heathcock and the Tortoises, The, viiL 271. 

Hedgehog and the Pigeons^ The, iii. 43. 

Hejjaj (EI), Hind daughter of En Numan and, vi. 186. 

Hejjaj (£1) and the pious man, v. 23. 

Hemmad the Bedouin*! Story, ii. 362. 

Hermit, The Ferryman of the Nile and the, v. 42. 

Hermits, The, iii. 12. 

Heyat en Nufons, Ardeshir and, vi. 304. 

Hind, Adi ben Zeid and the Princess, iv. 264. 

Hind daughter of En Numan and El Hejjaj, vi. 186. 

Hind (King Jelyaad of) and his Vizier Shimas, viii. 185. 

Hisham and the Arab Youth, The Khalif, iii 322. 

Honey, The Drop of, v. 275. 

Horse, the Enchanted, iv. 143. 

Hunchback, Story of the, L 226. 

Ton el Caribi, Mesrour and, iv. 247. 

Ibrahim el Khawwas and the Christian King's Daughter, v. 37. 
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Ibmhim ben el Kbedb and Jemilel), ix« aj. 

Ibrahim of Mosul and the Devil, tu ao5« 

Ibrahim ben el Mehdi and £1 Amin, iv. 288. 

Ibrahim ben el Mehdi and the Barber-Siii]BeQD9 iiL 334. 

Ibiahim ben el Mehdi and the Merchant's Sister* It. las. 

Ignorant man who set up for a schoolmaster, The, iy. i^S* 

Ikrimeh el Feyyas, Khnseimeh ben Bishr and, vi. 189. 

Imam Aboa Yousof with Hanmn cr Reshid and Jaafier, Tho^ iv. i. 

Imam Abon Yonsnf with £r Reshid and Znbeideh» The^ It. 225. 

Irem, The City of, IiL 334. 

Isaac of Mosal's Story of Khedijeh and the Khalif BCamom, iiL 339^ 

Isaac of Mosol and the Merchant, iv. a68» 

Isaac of Mosol and his mistress and the Devil, vL 226. 

Island, The King of the^ ▼, 44. 

Iskender Dhoulkemein and a certain tribe of poor folk, t« 6. 

Israelite, The Devout, iv. 128. 

Jaafer the Barmecide and the Beanseller, iv« 8. 

Jaafer the Barmecide and the old Bedouin, iv. a3& 

Jaafer ben el Hadi, Mohammed el Amin aad» iv. 233. 

Janshah, The Story oi; v. 82. 

Jelyaad of Hind and his Vizier Shima^ King, viiL l8s» 

Jemileh, Ibndiim ben el Khesib and, ix. %^ 

Jeweller's Wile, Kemerezseman and the, ix. 67* 

Jewish Cadi and his pious wife, The^ v. 9. 

Jewish Physician's Story, The, i. 259. 

Joader and his brothers, vL u 

Jttbeir ben Umeir and Bodonr, The Loves of, iv. 75. 

Jalnar of the Sea and her son King Bedr Basim of Persia, vii. i. 

Justice of Providence, The, v. 4a 

Kafour, Story of the Eunuch, i. 368. 

Kemerezseman and Budour, iii. loa 

Kemerezzeman and the Jeweller's Wife, is. 67, 

Khalif, The Mock, iii. 35a 

Khawwas (Ibndiim el) and the Christian King's Daughter, v. 37. 

Khedijeh and the Khalif Mamoun, Isaac of Mosul's Story of, iiL 339U 
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Klielif tbe Fishennan of Baghdad (Breslau Version), vii. 307. 

Khelifeh the Fb$herman of Baghdad, Tii. 265. 

Khorassan, Abon Hassan es Ziyadi and the man from, iv. 129. 

Khorassan, Aboalhusn o( iz. 47. 

Khnsnn and Shhin and the Fishennan, iv. 23a 

Khnzeimeh ben Bishr and Ikrimeh el Feyyaz, vi. 189. 

King of the Island, The, v. 44. 

King and the Pilgrim Prince, The Unjust, viiL 204* 

King and the Tirtaons wife. The, iv. 260. 

King and his Visier's Wife, The, ▼, 263. 

King's Dans^ter and the Ape, The, ir. 141. 

King's Son and the Afrit's Mistress, The, v. 333. 

King's Son and the Merchant's wife. The, v. 301. 

King's Son and the Ogress, The^ L 43 ; t. 272. 

Kings, The two, viii. 22a 

Kisra Anonshirwan and the Village damsel, ir. 227. 

Kurd Sharper, All the Persian and the, iil 367. ' 

Lady of Baghdad, The ScaTenger and the noble, iii. 345. 

Lady's Stoiy, The Eldest, L 143. 

Lady and her five saitors, The, v. 3061 

Lady and her two Lovers, The, v. 27a 

Ladies of Baghdad, the Porter and the Three, i 69. 

Laughed again, The man who never, v. 293. 

Lazy, Abon Mohammed the, iv. la 

Lebtait, The City o( iii. 32a 

Leper, Aboalhusn ed Dorraj and Abon Jaafer the, v. 49^ 

Loaves of Bread, The Niggard and the^ v. 269. 

Lover, The Mad, iv. 274. 

Lover who feigned himself a thief to save his mistress's honour, The, 

iv. 4. 
Lover's trick against the chaste wife, The, v. 267. 
Lovers of Bassora, The, vi. 220. 
Lovers of the Benou Tai, The, iv. 273. 
Lovers of the Benou Udhreh, The, iv. 211 ; vi. 2oSw 
Lovers, The Lady and her two, v. 27a 
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Loven of Medina, The, ti. 219^ 

LoTcn, The Three onfortunate, it. 372. 

Loves of the Boy and Giil at School, The, it. 213* 

Maan ben Zaideh and the Bedonin, iil 318. 

Maan ben Zaideh and the Thiee Giris, tii. 317. 

Mad Lover, The, tv. 274. 

Malice of Women, The, ▼. 260. 

Mamoon, Isaac of Mosal's Stoiy of Khedijeh and the KhaliT, lit 339. 

Mamoon (£1) and the Pyramids of Ejgypt; iv. 244. 

Mamoon and the strange Doctor, The Khali( iv. 34. 

Man who never langhed again. The, v. 293. 

Man (The Woman who had to lover a) and the other who had to lover 

a boy, iv. 300. 
Marouf the Cobbler and his wife Fatimeh, is. 180. 
Medina, The Lovers cf, vi. 229. 
Mehboabeh, El Matawekkil and his favourite, \y. 135. 
Melik en Nadr (El) and the three Masters of Police, iv. 116. 
Melik en Nasir (El) and hb Vizier, vi 233. 
Mensonr, Yehya ben Khalid and, iv. 27. 
Merman and Abdallah the Fisherman, Abdallah the^ viii. 330. 
Meryem, Ali Noureddin and, viii. 63. 
Merchant and the Genie, The, l 17. 
Merchant of Oman, The, ix. i. 
Merchant and the Thieves, The, viii. 257. 
Merchant and the Two Sharpers, The, iii. 45. 
Merchant's Sister, Ibrahim ben el Mckdi and the^ iv. 122. 
Merchant*s wife. The King's son and the, v. 301. 
Merchant's wife and the Parrot, The, v. 265. 
Mesroor and Ibn el Caribi, tv. 247. 
Mesrour and Zein el Mewasi( viii. i« 
Ibf iller and his wife, The, iv. 222. 
Mock Khalif, The, iil 350. 

Mohammed el Amin and Jaafer ben el Hadi, iv. 233. 
Mohammed ben Sefaalk and the Merchant Hassan, King^ vii 49. 
Money-changer, The Thief and the^ iv. 120. 
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Monkey, The Thief and his, iii. 46. 

Mounisy All ben Tahir and the girl, tv. 299. 

Moose, The Cat and the, viiL 188. 

Mouse and the Flea, The, iii. 38. 

Mouse and the Weasel, The, iii. 34. 

Mnsab ben ez Zabeir and Aalsheh his wife, iv. 219. 

Muslim Champion and the Christian Lady, The, v. 32. 

Muslim ben el Welid and Dibil kl Khuzal, iv. 265. 

Mutaivekka (El) and £1 Feth ben Khacan» iv. 289. 

Mutawekkil (El) and his Eavourlte Mehbonbeh, iv. 135, 

Mntelemmis (El) and hlS wife Umeimeh, iv. 215. 

Necklace, The Stolen, r. 316. 

Niggard and the Loaves of Bread, The, t. 269. 

N^ht of Power, The man who saw the, v^ 314. 

Nile (The Ferryman of the) and the Hermit, v. 42. 

Nimeh ben er Rebya and Num his Slave-girl, iii. 223. 

Noureddin Ali and the Damsd Enis el Jelis, i. 319. 

Noureddin Ali of Cairo and his son Bedreddin Hassan, L 173. 

Num, Nimeh ben er Rebya and his Slave-girl, iii. 223, 

Ogress, The King's Son and the, i. 43 ; t. 272. 

Old Man's Stoiy, The First, i 2a 

Old Man's Story, Tlie Second, i. 24. 

Old Man's Story, The Third, i. 28. 

Old Woman, Abou Suweid and the handsome, iv. 299. 

Omar ben Ennuman and his Sons Sherkan and 2^ulmekan, The History 

of King, il I. 
Omar ben Khettab and the young Bedouin, iv. 239. 
Oman, The Merchant of, is. I. 
Otbeh and Reyya, vL 181. 
Ox and the Ass, The, L la 

Page who feigned to know the speech of birds. The, v. 303. 
Paradise, The Apples of, iv. 276. 
Parrot, The Merchant's wife and the, v. 265. 
Partridge, The Hawk and the, iii. 26. 
Peacock, The Sparrow and the, Iii. 47. 
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Persiaii and the Kurd Sharper, Ali the, iii. 367. 

Phy4cian Donban, The, t 37* 

Physician's Stoiy, The Jewiih, I 259. 

Pilgrim and the old woman who dwelt in ihe desert. The, iv. 322. 

Pilgtim Prince, The Unjust King and the^ viiL 204* 

Pious black Slave, The^ ▼. i6. 

Pigeons, The Hedgehog and the, liL ^y, 

Pigeons, The Two, ▼. 317. 

Platter-maker and his wife. The devoal^ t. i^ 

Poets, Haromi er Reshid and the Three, it. 217. 

Police of Boalac, Story of the Chief of the, !▼. 118. 

Police of Coos and the Sharper, The Chief of the, iv. 121. 

Police of New Cairo^ Stoiy of the Chief of the, iv. 116. 

Police of Old Caixo^ Story of the Chief of the, It. i 19. 

Police (The Three Masters of), £1 Melik en Nasir and, iv. i i6w 

Poor man and his generous friend, The, iv. 133. 

Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad, The^ i. 69. 

Portress, The Story of thc^ i. 153. 

Power, The Idan who saw the Night o( ▼. 314. 

Prince, The Devout, iv. 249. 

Prince (the Pilgrim), Hie Unjust King and, viiL 204. 

Providence^ The Justice of, ▼. 40. 

Purser The Stolen, t. 342. 

Pyramids of Egypt, El Mamoun and the, iv. 244* 

Queen of the Serpents, The, v. 52. 

Quicksilver Ali of Cairo, The Adventures of, vi 264. 

Reyya, Oibeh and, vL i8i. 

Rogueries of Delileh the Crafty and her daughter Zeyneb the Tricks- 

tiess, The, ti. 234. 
Roc, Abdurrehman the Moor's Story of the, Iv. 261. 
Rose-in-bud, Uns el Wnjoud and the Vizier's Daughter, iv. 174. 
Ruined Man of Baghdad and his Slave-girl, The^ viii. 175. 
Ruined Man who became rich again through a dream. The, iv. 134. 
Said ben Salim and the Barmecides, iv. 234. 
Saint to whom God gave a cloud to serve him, The^ v. 28. 



Sandalwood Merchant add the Sharpen, The^ r. jML 

Scavenger and the noble Lady of Baghdad, Tha^ fii. 345* 

School, The Loves of the Boy and Girl at, iv. 413. 

Schoolmaster who fell in lore hy report, The^ W. 95$. 

Schoolmaster, The Foolish, It. 257. 

Schoolmaster, The ignorant man who set np forn, iv. fl5& 

Self d Malonk and Bediya el JesMd, tiL 55. 

Serpent, The Crow and the, viii. 199. 

Serpent-Charmer and his Wife^ The, vni. 21a 

Serpents, The Qneen of the^ t. 52. 

Sexes, ReUtive excellence of the^ !▼. 29a 

Sharper of Alexandria and the Master of PoUee, The^ (r. 114. 

Sharper, All the Persian and the Knid, Hi. 3^. 

Sharper, The Chief of the Coos Police and the^ \r. 121. 

Sharper, The Simpleton and the^ iv. 223. 

Sharpen, The Merchant and the Two, iii 45. 

Sharpers, The Sandalwood Merchant and the, ▼. 336. 

Shehriyar and his brother. King, (Introdaction), i. I. 
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THE BOOK OF THE THOUSAND NIGHTS 
AND ONE NIGHT: ITS HISTORY AND 
CHARACTER. 



It is now a hundred and eighty years since M. Antoine 
Galland first introduced to the notice of European teiLdeis 
the nx)st popular collection of narrative fiction in existence, 
by his translation, published in the year 1704, of an Arabic 
manuscript alleged to have been procured by him from 
Syria, which contained something less than a quarter 
of the tales that compose the work known as ** The Book 
of the Thousand Nights and One Night" M. Galland 
was aware of the imperfection of the MS. used by him, 
and (unable to obtain a more perfect copy) he seems to 
have -endeavoured to supply the place of the missing 
portions by incorporating in his translation a number of 
Persian, Turkish and Arabic tales, which had no con^ 
nection with his original and for which it is generally 
supposed that he probably had recourse to various 
Oriental MSS. (as yet unidentified) contained in the 
Royal Libraries of Paris. I'hese interpolated tales occupy 
more than a third part of the entire work known as the 
*' Arabian Nights' Entertainments" and comprise some of 
the most popular portions of the work, as will be seen 
from the following list of them. 
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1. The History of Prince Zeyn Alasnam and the King of 

the Genii. 

2. The History of Codadad and the Princess of Deiyabac 

3. The Story of the Sleeper Awakened. 

4. Aladdin or the Wonderful Lamp. 

5. The Story of the Blind Man Baba Abdalla. 

6. The Story of Sidi Nouman. 

7. The Story of Cogia Hassan Alhabbal. 

8. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 

9. Ali Cogia, the Merchant of Baghdad. 

10. Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari-Banou. 
I X. The Sisters who envied then: younger Sister. 

Of these, the Story of the Sleeper Awakened is the 
only one which has been traced to an Arabic original, 
existing eidier separately or in connection with the 
Thousand Nights and One Night, and is found in the 
Brcslau edition of the complete work, printed by Dr. 
Habicht from a manuscript of Tunisian origin, apparently 
of much later date than the other known copies. It also 
occurs in a MS. copy in the British Museum and will be 
found translated among the stories from printed texts 
of the Thousand Nights and One Night (not contained in 
my standard text or in the Boulac edition) which it is 
proposed to issue as a supplement to the present work. 
Galland himself cautions us that the stories of Zeyn 
Alasnam and Codadad do not belong to the Thousand 
and One Nights and were published (how he does not 
explain) without his authority; and the concluding portion 
of his MS., presumably containing the larger half of Camar- 
alzaman, the whole of Ganem and the Enchanted Horse, 
as well as all the intercalated tales (that is to say, nearly 
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one-batf of the French translation)/ betpg unfortunately 
lost^ it appears impossible to ascertain the precise source 
(rom which he drew the latter. Opinions differ upon this 
pointj some Orientalists holding (with De Sacy) that the 
originals of the added tales were found by Galland in the 
public libraries of Paris (whence^ howeveri no researches 
have as yet availed to unearth themX and others (with the 
late Mr. Ghenery) that he procured them from the recita- 
tion of story-tellers in the baisaars of Smyrna and other 
towns in the Levant, during his travels there.* It was 



^ G$Sktii's MS. consisted (as he^ himself teUs us in hk dedUestion) of 
ionr Yolnmesy three only of which are extant, bringiag down the work 
to the 282nd Night, towards the middle of the story' of Camaralzaman. 
Taking the lost yolome as equal in size to the three others (which con* 
ttin aboat 140 pages eadi), the remainder •f Camamlsamaa and tht 
stories of Ganem and the £n<;hattted Horse, together with one-fifth 
part of the added tales, would account for the whole of its contents, 
leaYin^ four-fifths of the interpolations or three-tenths of the "Arabian 
Nights' Entertainments" unstccoonted for, allowance made for the 
Voyages of Sindbad, which do not belong to the original work and 
Galland's copy of which is extant in a separate form, divided into 
voyages only, the French translator being responsible for the arbitrary 
dirision into (twenty-one) nights. It may be observed that, in the 
Breslan editioii, which wntgpoods more nearly with the MS. used by • 
Galland than any other of the printed texts, the stoiy of the Enchanted 
Horse immediately succeeds that of Camaralzaman (Kemerezzeman and 
Budonr) and is itself followed, after an interval of some fifty nights, by 
the story of Ganem. 

' Galland may be pitsamed to have oome by the MS. of Sindbad 
during his long residence in Asia Minor, but that of the Thousand and 
One Nights he himself teUs us, in his dedicatory epistle to the Marquise 
d^, he did not procure from the East ('* il a fallu le faue venir de 
Syrie") tiU after his return to France, when he first became awaie of 
the existence of the work. 
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stated by the /late Ptofessor Palaner that be fottad tte 
stoiy of Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves > oment, ia a 
slightly dififerent f6nn» among the Bedouins cl Sioais 
bttty although the names of the personages of the nory 
(Ali, Abdallah, Mustafa, Morgiana {MBr/amA\ Omimp 
Hussdn) are purely Arabic, the use of the Peniao 
titles JBaia and C^ (see post) seems to point to n 
Turkish or Persian origin, and it will be noted that the 
scene is laid in **a city of Persia" and that the story 
diflem widely in style- and character ftom any knovn to 
belong to the genuine text Mr. Pataner also eqptessed 
a doubt whether the most popular story of die old 
book, Aladdin, was an Eastern stoijr at all; but the 
only evidence we possess upon the subject^ tint U 
the tale itself does not appear to offer any reasonable * 
confirmation of his scepticism. The names (Mustaft, 
Alaeddin, Bedrulbudonr, Fatimeh, etc.) are without ex- 
ception Arab, and the story follows the fiuniliar lines. of 
Arabic fiction, of which, in patticuhur, the introduction 
of the African (or Persian) magician, the finding of 
the enchanted treasure and ring, the marriage of the 
finder with the King's daughter, the magical building 
of the palace, the discovery of the .unknown by geo> 
xnancy, the loss of the talisman through the heedlessness 
of a third party and its recovery by stratagem, the 
disgrace of the hero at the instance of the envious 
vizier, the drugging of the magician and the assumption 
of the disguise of a devotee for the vilest purposes, are 
all familiar incidents and find their counterparts in many 
genuine stories of the Thousand aud One Nights, whilst 
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die ^oiaiMiets and customs described, allowing for the 
•xaeoae lioence and looseness of Galland's versiony do 
not seem essentially to cKffier from those pourtrayed in 
tales of unquestioned authenticity, such as Canuuralcaman 
or Beder. It may also .be observed that there is a con- 
siderable resemblance between the plan and details of 
the story, as given by Cralland, and those of Jouder and 
hM brothers (VoL VL) and Maxouf (in the present 
volnme) and that Scott's meagre abstract (published in 
18^ t) of a few of the unknown tales contained in the 
Wortley Montague MS. of the Thousand Nights and 
One Night includes the skeleton of a story (**The 
Flsherman^s Son *^, which bears some resemblance to 
Aladdin and a still greater one to the well-known German 
' Mahnten of the White Stone; but, in my opinion, this 
story is a modem fabrication and has no connection 
with the original work. The Wortley Montague MS., 
indeed, appears to be, as a whole^ of doubtful authenti- 
city, if we may judge from Scotfs translations from it 
and the detailed . account given (in Ouseley^s Oriental 
Collections) of its contents by the translator himself, who 
states that it bears at end a note to the effect that it 
was written (or transcribed) in the year riyS of the 
Hegtta (a.i>. 1766') by Omar es Sufti (Sufta). Sufta 
(popularly Sofia) signifies, m Tuikish, a divinity student, 
and thisi together with the evidently modem style of 
the copy, the incoherent Jumble of adventure of which 
the stories (as rendered by Scott) appear to consist and 
which is much more characteristic of modem Turkbh 

* A.D. 1764? 
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fiction than of the more artistic kind peculiar to' die 
Arabs, and the frequent coh-espondence of Uie incidenti 
with German and other popular stories^ (a coirespond^ 
ence which, only in the most rudimentaiy form, is found 
in the genuine work), appear to stamp this MSL as 
being, at least as far as the latter porticMi (which difers 
greatly from any other copy known to myself) is coor 
cerned, as a modern Turkish rifacimenta 

Of the remaining six interpolations, the tenth and 
eleventh (Prince Ahmed and the Fairy Pari-Banou^ and 
The Three Sisters) are evidently Persian znd compara- 
tively modem (as a Yankee would say) ^at that." The 
use of the Persian prefix, ''Cogia'' {Khwajeh^ master or 
lord, Arabic equivalent ustadh or muallim)^ improper^ 
applied to a ropemaker and a merchant of Baghdad^ 
would also point to a Persian or Turkish origin of 
No& 7 and 9 (Cogia Hassan Alhabbal and Ali Cogia), as 
also the title '^Baba" (Gaffer, Daddy, Arabic equivalent 
ShdUi) given to the blind man Abdalla[h] in Na 5, 
and the general tone of these three stories, as well as 
that of Sidi Nouman (No* 6), testifies to the probability 
of their having been composed, at a comparatively recent 
period, by a person not an inhabitant of Baghdad, in 
imitation of the legends of Haroun er Reshid and other 
well-known tales of the original worL It is possible 
that an exhaustive examination of the various MS. copies 
of the Thousand and One Nights known to exist in 
the public libraries of £urope might yet cast some light 

^ The tautological rendering of this latter name is another instance of 
GaUand's carelessness : Piri-banm means " £uiy lady " or *' she-£uiy»'* 
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upon the question of the origin of the interpolated tales ; 
but, m view of the strong presumption afibrded by in- 
ternal evidence that they are of modem composition and 
finm no part of the authentic text» it can hardly be ex- 
pected, where the result and the value of that result are 
alike so doubtful, that any competent person will be 
found to undertake so heavy a task, except as incidental 
to some more general enquiry. The only one of the 
eleven, which seems to me to bear any trace of possible 
connection with the Book of the Thousand Nights and 
One Night, is Aladdin, and it may be that an examina- 
tion of the MS. copies of the original work within my 
reach will yet enable me to trace the origin of this 
favourite story. 

Having at his command the earlier portion only of 
the collection, Galland was in some measure compelled 
to invent a denouement, in which he represents the 
Sultan as pardoning Sheherazade, in consideration of the 
pleasure her story-telling talents had afforded him. If 
we turn to the authentic text, we find a totally different 
veraion. It appears that Sheherazade had (somewhat 
hrecondleably) during the progress of the story-telling 
(extending over nearly three years) borne the Sultan 
three male children ; and in concluding the story of the 
thousand and first night, she presents these latter to him, 
begging him to spare her life and not leave her infants 
motherless. To this he consents in the most gracious 
fkshion, telling her that he had, before their birth, re- 
solved to spare her, in consideration of the great qualities 
of virtue, wisdom and nobility of mind he had discovered 
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in her (an assettion, by the way, completely, borne out 
by the record of Night cxlviii/ in which he is represented 
as informing Sheherazade that she has by her wise saxs 
and moral instances put him out of conceit with his 
kingdom and made him repent of having killed so many 
women and girls)« and concludes by bestowing high 
honours on her £ither the Vizier, for having given him 
a wife of such worth and int^^igence, and ord^ripg 
the city to be decorated and general rejoicings to be 
celebrated. A rather amusing trait in this conclusiao is 
the emphasis with which the author insists upon the 
gratifying fact that the whole cost of the rejoicings jkus 
defrayed from the royal treasury, and that not a penny 
came out of the pockets of the Sultan's subjeqt$; no 
doubt a sufficiently remarkable exception, to the practice 
of Oriental despots like his hero Haroun er Reshid, who 
was generally careful to make some unfortunate or other 
provide the money which he lavished upon his favQurkes 
or flung away on the caprices, sometimes laudable, but 
j^ort often extravagant and senseless, that have won bun 
his most ill-deserved reputation. 

It is much to be regretted that the French tcanslator, 
in accordance with the literary licence of an age in whidi 
the principles of the art of translation were perhaps less 
generally understood than at any known literary epoch* 
should have thought himself entitled to deal with the 
original text in a manner which in the present day» more 
strict upon the question of fidelity and local colouring, 
would certainly have been visited with the severest repn>- 
> Sec Vol. III. p. 16. 
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batioti. Both in abridgment and amplification of the 
oi^ina], his sins of omission and commission are in- 
nmrierable'j and he pehnits himself not unfrec^uently the 
most inexplicable and apparently wilful perversions, as 
in the stoty of the Merchant and the Genie, where he 
makes the former throw away the sheU^ instead of the 
stone, of the date (which of course has no shell), and 
in that of Bedreddin Hassan, where he substitutes a 
creakn-tiart for the true corpus delicti, a mess of pome- 
granate-seed (a dish repeatedly mentioned in the Nights), 
and represents the hero as going to bed in his trousers, 
going out of his way solemnly to asstire us, in a special 
footnote, that the Eastern nations invariably sleep in those 
garments, although it is distinctly stated in the text that 
Bedreddin, before getting mto bed, took off his trousers, 
wrapped up in them the purse of a thousand dinars he 
had received of the Jew and placed them under the 
pillow of the couch, retaining only one garment, a shirt 
of fine silk. These are a fair specimen of the many 
inexcusable alterations he permits himself, and in ad- 
dition to this he did not scruple to correct and adorn 
irfsat doubtless seemed to him the frequently repulsive 
aitlessness and crude simplicity of the original, expand- 
ing, abridging, amplifying and substituting in the most 
wholesale and uncompromising manner. To give only 
one example, where I might cite many, of the liberties 
he allowed himself in this kind, there is perhaps no 
passage in the old version more generally admired than 
the desd^ption of Egypt contained in the story of the 
Jewish Physician. I quote the passage as it stands in 
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At old transbtion of Galladls Trnkm, eaitoA^iij 
Scott: 

^My iirther joined in opbion.iritli Ao9t of liis bcotev* 
who had spoken in tBmm of Egypt; which fiUod me 
with jay. Say what you wiB, said he, the man that liat 
not seen Egypt has not seen the greatest rarity intfie 
workL All the land there is golden; I mean, it is «a 
fertile, that it enriches its inhabitants. All the wgmen- 
of that country charm yoa by their beanty and tbek 
agreeable carnage. If yoa speak of the Mile^ 
is there a more wondeifal river? What water was- 
lighter or more delicions? The tery slime it esrriev 
along, in its oveiflowing, fitttens the fieMs, wUehpio- 
duce a thousand times more than other oounftaea timr: 
are cultivated with the greatest labour Observe what 
a poet said of the Egyptians, when he was ohUged 
to depart fiom Egypt: 'Your Nile loads you wctk' 
blessings every day ; it is for you only that it nms -ftom* 
such a distance. Alas! in removing from you, my Seats 
will flow as abundantly as its waters ; you are to coniimie 
in the enjoyment of its sweetness, while X ati con- 
demned to deprive myself of them against my wffl.' If 
you look^ added my father, towards the iriand that is 
foraied by the two greatest branches of the Nile, what 
variety of verdure I What enamel of all sorts of flowers! 
What a prodigious number of cities, vilhige% canals, and 

^ Soott ckimed to lutve revised and corrected Galland's version ; bat 
I cannot find that he has done so in any one instance, and Forster*k 
transhitiott from the French is equally findty, althoagh this tcassUltor . 
also if I remember ariglit) proicsses to have revised the work 
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U'Amhmi oVtmnffeesHi^ obfeds! If foa turn your 
eyes on the other side, up towards Ethiopia^ how many 
olliet Sttb|ect8 -of' adqurationi I cannot compare the 
verdum of sa inany plams, watered, by the diffexent canals 
of the island, better than to bxilKant emendds set in 
siTer. Is not Grand Cairo the largest^ the most popur 
leuB, and the richest city in the world? What a number 
of .m^^ificent edifice^ both public and priwte I If yon 
view the pyiamads, yoa wSl be fiUed with astonishment 
at the s^ht of the masses of 'stone of an enormbus 
thksknesSi wMeh rear dieir heads to the skies t Yon 
will be oUqied to contest that the Pharaohs, who em- 
ployed sndi riches^ and so many mjm m building them, 
nmst have surpassed in magnificence and invention aM 
the monafchs who have appeared sinoe, not obly in 
^grp^ . but in all' the worid, for having . left ononuments 
so worthy ot tfaar memory: monuments so andesit,: tiuit 
the learned cannot ag^ upon the date of tbdr erection; 
yet socb as wiU. last to tJ^ end of time; I pass over in 
siknoe die maritime: dtiBS of the kmgdom. of Elgypt, 
such as Damietta, Rosetta, and Alexandria,' vhere nations 
come for various sorts of grain, doth; and an infinite 
number of commodities calculated for accommodation 
■and deligbtrf I. apeak of what I knpw;.for I spenf; some 
years there in my youth, which I shall always reckon 
the most agrfceAbW part 6ftty life."' • - 

The reader^ who i% not acquainted with the original 

,AM9bki will doubtless be surprised to. bear that this 

ehiyient passage is almost entirely due to the fluent p^n 

of the French tianstator, Heie is the j^ain and un- 

VOL. IX. x8 
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•domed fouodaticn upoa which he feared «l 
aa edifice of imagiiietive descriptioiu I traaahte. ftom 
the Brttktt t^ whkh I9^)eaia, due allovanoa Mng 
made for weots of tiMwriiptioPi etc, to lie .ahaoat 
identkal with that of GaUand's MS. and ta which I 
have corrected several miatakesy detkal or ftypqpapUcaiL 
The versioia of the Macaaghten aad Boidac Edilioaa it 
(aa will be seen by refeienoe to Vol L pp, z6o^} ftk 
mote coooiie aad to ny mtad Biore effective 

^'Qttoth my lather, 'Who hath not seen CaireL hadi 
not aeea the world : its dust is goU and its wobMa 
puppets;^ its Nile ia a woader, its waters 1^ and 
swieet aod its mud a commodi^ and a nediciii^ aa saith 
of it one in verse^ ^The waxiog of your Nile panfiitth 
you to^y, Aad to yon akme it conseth iritk piofit.* 
The Nile is aoiq^ but my tears after [aeparatioii tan] 
yon: Yours is kk fiatuae aad none is I6ik>m hal I.' 
Aad if your eyes saw its earth and the adoraaient thereof 
with flowers and the egibroidery of it with all flsanDer 
blossoms and the isfauid[s] of the Nile and how much 
is therein of wide' prospect, and if ye turned the ^ht 
to the Birket el Hebesh/ your eyes would not revest 
free from astonishment nor would ye see [a match] for 
that goodly {ttospect, and indeed the arms of the Nile 

> U, perfectly made and handsome oi^ as we should say, 
«'pictttx«s." 

* Or benefit * Or goodly. 

^ ue, the Lake of AbynSnia or the Ahymxakat^ m pieoe of water oi 
thQiOQlhem side of Cairo. .GaUand has hece onde aa abaud i 
In snpposiiig that Abyisisia ^sdf is meant. 
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€DC00ip«ss^ Us Tcrdar^ as it were ebryHoUtes set m 
^iagrees ^ silver.^ And wbet is there to compare willi 
the- Ohiervatory' and its. beauties, whereof saith the be- 
holder, wbenas be drawetb near and looketh, '< Vcriljr 
this con^ehendeth all manner goodlbessl" And if 
ihm apodc of the Night of the Waxing [of the Nfle^ 
fi^ the bo^ take it' and distribute the water to its 
^aaneis; and if thou sawest the Garden* in the even- 
ings and the shadow sloping over it, thou wooldst behold 
8 marvel and wouldst be cheered by the like tbeieo^ 
and weit thou by the river*side of *Cairo/ when the sun 
is goii^ down and the liver dona hauberk and coat of 
mail* to its vestments, its gentle breese would quickeo 
tbeeaqd its bUnd and eopiouB dmde.'^ 

Aflaitt, It cannot be denied that, either out of a mistakeD 
deteence to the literary tastes and prejudices of his age 
or from a want of sufficient aoqnaintaace with Oriental 

' ^ At dM uliite encompasses the bkck of the eye^ 

* I^nitsntiierloqgpiecsof veneaboBti^dsf speatoatbeBtihct 
^Hebcih»Calliaid having ukeu so notice of it» 

^ ErUestL 

^ i.e, the night on which the Nile rises to the statute-height of sixteen 
cabitSt 

' Tlus appears to refer to the ceremony of catting the dam of the 



' ij. £r Ransdi, the weU-known iskmd so called. 

' tiallaxki has here mistaken the meaning of sahiliiztr^ the river-side 
of Cairo (to which town the whole description is confined) and supposing 
it to mean the sea-boost of Egypt, has introduced a digression about 
tD^!(fttd, Kosetta and other sea-side towns. 

* This metaphor, based upon the appearance produced by the level 
yays of the setting SOD, is a favourite one With Anib writers. 
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tizsintrt and Ihenrture ^ft Mmeirfiat impiobafafe SflSii^ft 
in the case of one who lim a well-known schdhcr-iaid 
had made three voyages to the Levant), M. GlAuid^fd 
a certain eittent failed in producing a fidr transoHlit tif 
the oiigirial, so fkr aa the e»tct Hletail of the aflftoheib 
and customs of the people whose Itfe H'deicrMg -li 
concerned, as ^11 be erident (to gbe one ittiMice'^MR 
of many) from the way in whidi he makes Che jettell 
physician, in the story abore quoted, exprc«a sarflfto sft 
the presentation to hhn by the young man of MoM^ 6( 
his IcA hand, not for the true teasoti, as ' stated *iti^^ At 
original, le. the want of good breeding etineed in oflap- 
jng the Ifft hand (which, being itsed for cenaih* sMtftieiis, 
is considered among Mohammedans unclean or uttworthy)| 
but because "This, thinks I, is a gross pieee ci ignonanea 
that he does not know that people present 'their sight 
hand and not their left; to a physician.* ' «;.,;./ 

Nererthdess, in spite of the defects I have dwt^M 
tmmeious others of various kmds, it cannot but •bewfsdiiit 
to the impartial reader, who does not look at Orientri 
literature solely from the narrow scbobstie pdnt of view; 
that in M. Galland's translation, fri^entary as It i% 
he is in presence of a monumental* literary W!Oik 9oA 
one that is destined to live from its intrinsic ailisiic 
value, whatever the future may bring forth in the' way 
of more perfect and more conscientious reproduction of 
the original it professed to represent Numerouft as tve 
the mistakes and inaccuracies, wilful and invohMaq^ 
that deface it, there lives in it, if not the letter, e mp h a t t 
cally the true spirit of Ori^ital romanoe, m. aMi by 
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StiPSpeaa oUenren Uuough Uie intervepiag media of 
jtt i taiw mm! dificfeno^; and the tiaoslatpr's chamibg 
aigV^ the fine iower of the Utenuy manner of the 
eq^teentb centurj* partakiog at once of Voltaire and 
DidoTDt^ of Manon Lescaut and Les Bijoux Indiscrets^ 
imiljmg in itself stmplictty and 4>(ddnei% strength and 
grace, equally eapaMe of expiessing naiVet^ without 
n^garitjF vnd of rising to the pathetic and the majestic 
without undue enq>ha8if» atonea for many an error and 
icfyven^ with the aeductipn of its bright and peifect mo?e» 
tiient# many an omiaaion and many an audadbua dis-^ 
tonion of fact and inteatioa Indeed, it seems to me 
that this'fixBt effort, imperfect as it was, to transplant 
into fimropean gardens the magic flowers of Oriental 
imaginatioii, can never entirely be superseded and that 
other workers in the same field can only hope to sup- 
plement and not to eflace it The value of Galland's 
licUarement was at once recognised by the public, not- 
wkbslanding the obbligato sneers of his brother savants 
mid the doubts cast by critics and men of letters upon 
the. Attthentidty of the work, and his book was almost 
immedittely translated into most European kinguages. 
Mine years after the - first publication of the French 
venion, we find the fourth ^English edition already 
reached; and since then its popularity has continued to 
incaeas^ utttil it. has become one of the few standard 
werka dear to all, young and old, and whose editions, 
)»eecimbg year by year more iiumerous^ can on^ be 
•umbered by hundreds, if not by thousands. 
< Considering ibe. immense vogup thu^ obtained by this 



first frnperfect version and the interest ' ft tias 'MtflMUjr 
excited in the' briginal' work| it b a curidut; and souie- 
what ihexplicable fact that, during the lapse of nairiy 
two centuriesi to litde should have bten^ disct>vered 
concerning the origin and history of the coUectiDn' irhose 
outlines are so well known to all It has never yeb even 
been ascertained who was its author or compiier/ nor 
has the date to whieii its compositfon may -be tefened 
been fixed with any degree of certitude. Tbe origor of 
the work has, indeed, been the subject of ttuch Mnoaiie 
and research, although to no great result; and tfae'tet 
half of the present century witiiessed anamoMted and 
somewhat acrrmdnibus * discussioa upon the sobjetft 
between the two greatest Orientalists of France and 
Germany. From the first It had been aftvourile Aeoiy, 
founded chiefly on the premlence of Persian aames 
among the personages of the Introduction, that the Bpok 
of the Thousand Nights and One Night was ntscAy 
a translation into Arabic of a work supposed to liave 
been originally written in andent Persian or BeUevi» 
and this theory Baron von Hamnier-Puigstall adopted 
and improved, bringing forward in 8upp<Mrt aigialeats 
of considerable weight and plausibility, founded upon 
passages in the worics of Arabic and Persian cudiofs of 
repute, such as the niagnum opus of the cekbrated 
Saghdadi geographer and historian, Ali AbouUiasn el 
Mesoudi, the Murouj edh dheheb or Golden MeodOws, pub- 
lished at Bassora in the middle of the tenth century, and 
the great Arabic compendium, the FUmtt of Aboalteej 
Abou Ishac en Nediixi, about forty years iaterJ In tbe 
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wtMk above ^nentioQed, Mesoadi states, in a passage that 
IB a maimtay of Von Hammer's theory, that there existed 
in his time a book of Persian storieg, called jBexar Efsan 
or The Thousand Romances, being the history of an 
Indian King, his Vizierj the Vizier's daughter Shirzad 
and her none or duenna Dunyasad, and adds that the 
book in question had been translated into Arabic and 
was called in that language The Thousand Talca or 
4more commonly) The Thousand Nights. He also 
memions, as similar Persian or Indian collections, the 
story of Jelkmd <Jel]«ad) and Shimas, or the Indian 
Kmg and his Ten Viziers, and Sindibad» and dlows ns 
to suppose ^t the Hezar Efean was translated into 
Arabic by order of El Mensour (grand£ither of Er Keshid 
and second KhaUf of the Abbaside dynasty), who reigned 
from A.D. 754 to jud. 775. It would appear also^ from 
a preface to the great epic poem of Persia, the Shah 
namdi of Firdausi, and fiom other sources, that the 
original authorship of the Hezar £&an was attributed 
to a Persian litterateur in the service of one of the early 
sovereigns of Persia, for whom he composed it, a semi- 
mythical p^sonage by name Queen Humai, daughter 
of Ardeshir Behman (Artaxerxes Lo&^manus, b.c. 465- 
495) and mother of Darab (Darius) II. (b.g. 423) and 
that the prose original was in the eleventh ^century 
versified (or perhaps only rearranged) by a certain Rasti, 
court poet to the Ghaznevide Sultan Mehmoud of Persia. 
The passage from the Fihrist which Von Hammer after- 
wards brought frsrward, in confirmation of iiis citation 
from Mesoudi, b (briefly) to the following effect ^The, 
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bA who compo^sd tades and nistdi books of AeAi ifttt 
the ancient Peisians. The Arabs tzan$Iated them and 
the learned took them and embellished them and cempdiei 
eihets Uki ikm} The first book of the kind ttiade was 
that called Hezar Efisan (or E&aneh), and the manner 
thereof was on this wise. One of the kings b!" the 
Persians was wont, whenas he to6k a woman t6 Wife 
and had lafai <me night With her, to put her to death on 
the morrow. 'Now he married a ghi endowed with wh 
and knowledge, by name- Shehmd/ and she ftll to 
telHng hfan tales and used to join the Story, at Ae end 
of the night, wi(h what should induce the king to spare 
her alive and ' question her next night ti the ending 
thereof, till a thousand naghts hiad passed over hef. 
Meanwhile he lay with her, till he was vouchsafed * 
child by her, when she discovered to hfan the teAxk 
she had piaetised upon him." Her wit pleased hfan and 
he inclined to her and spared her life. And fte king 
had a duenna- namled Dfaiarsad (or Dunyazad) who Was 
of accord with her concermn'g tfhis. The book com- 
prises a thousand nights, but less than two handled 
stones, for a story is often told in a number of nights^'' 

These passages sufRce to establish, beyond reasonable 
doubt, the &ct that the first idea of the work was taken 
from the Hezar Elsan, to which ic owes the scheme of 
tfie introduction and external thread of story and the 

^ The italics are my own. . 

' Surname of Queen HumaL It is probable^ as suggested by Mr. 
lane, that this identity of name was the cause of the composition of the 
HestfEKsaa being attribvted to her iastancc ^ 



agj^tiafi.ot, nights which serves as a fimme for thevadom 
^gri^ tQld by Sbob^ad, and k will be. noted that the 
pames^of the personages of the iatroductioD and the 
i;en^ J(WetQa of. .the stoiy q>p^ to hare bc^n pre- 
lerved alonost without alteratioi^, standing out.tii^8)>arp 
9ontr^$t to the rest of .the work. Even the .number of 
the stories contained in . the Thousand and One Nights 
In aome measure corresponds with Aboulfetej's acconnt of 
tb^ HeJar Kfsan, being (if we leave out of the question 
^ qyimerous incideotid. tales) less than two hundred 
in^ all>. apd had Hammer-I'uigstall contented himself 
with stating ,the. legitimate qonsecpiences of the evidence 
he adduced^ his position would have been unassailable j 
bu^ as is not unusual with German scholars, he went to 
fm estray;figant length in the de4uctions he drew from 
ibe passages above cited, insisting that the Book of the 
Thousand Nights and One Night, m its original fonut 
Wf» identical with the Thpusand Tal^ or Nights men- 
tioned h% Mesoudi» i>. was a mere transhttion- from the 
Persiaui apd that its. foundation was no other Uian the 
yirild' and fascinating Persian tales whicl^ appear to .have 
been popular in Arabia proper, at the time of Mohammed, 
and to have, by the seduction of their brilliant and pic- 
tiuresque imagery, become . so serious a stumUing-block 
in the. Prophet's way that, not content with having 
evidently assimilated part of them for his own puxposesj 
he thought it necessary to caution his followers against 
dieir dangerous attractions and to exhort them to be 
satisfied with the delightful tales that God had told them^ 
in the Koran. To this original nucleus or. foundation 
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Afforded by the old Arabic verabti of the Rb2ar K^ 
Von Hammer was of opinion that the Arabs added the 
ismecdotes of the Ommiade and Abbaside Khalife, of such 
fiiequent ocenrrence in the collection, as well as certain 
talet of evidently later origin, and that the work grew 
bjr additon after addition till it assumed its present 
dimensions; that it was finally rearranged and (so to 
speak) edited by a native of Egypt and that its defi^nttiVe 
productioii in* its present form cannot be referred to an 
earner period than the end of the thirteenth or the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, since one of the 
tales mentions the E^tian Rhalif Hakim bi^imrinah, 
jLD. 1261.^ Unfortunately both prose and rhymed ver- 
sions of the Hezar Efsan appear to be irrecoverably lost 
and we have no traces of them save what may enst in 
tiie Thousand and One Ni^its, wherein it is at least a 
singular tet that not a single reference to the anctetit 
romantic heroes of Persia (Sam Neriman, Feridoun, 
Rttsten, Zal &r, Isfendtyar, etc) nor to such fabulous 
monsters of Iranian romance as the Simurgh (grffin), 
Anca (phcenix), etc.» occurs, as would certainly not have 

^ In this latter part of hts theory, Von Hammer was right in the coa- 
cltislon to which he came, but mistaken in the premisses 00 which he 
based it. The Hahtm bi-amrillah, who is twice mentioned in the lOOK 
Nights (^ee Vol. IV. pp. 140 and 336), is, as is manifest from intennl 
tviden^, not th« faineant Abbaside who held the spidtnal hardship or 
Imaiuate (the only relic of the onoe proud empire of the KhaUTs left 
him), Ikom A.Pk 1361 to a.ik t^oi, but the celdkated Fatimite of the 
lame name (a.p. 995-1021}, the fouider of the Dmse religion. No 
•eferenoe of any kind to any of the Abbaside Khallfii of Egypt is to be 
found in the Work. 
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Mm tihe iase, wcw Von Hammei^s 'therty tnie. Had 
Uie hoA ''Sutdibfld/' neotioned by MesoiHli in the 
lMi8|age qited above^ been the writ^known Voyages of 
'8imibad (as enroneously assumed by Von Hammer), its 
taiistteee in Persian would have* been a poi^rfid argument 
in support of his theory* But this is n^t tfie case. TTie 
book is^ mentioned by M^soudi as ^Sindibad^ only, and 
is stated to be rimilot to the story of the Indian King 
and his Ten Visiers, to which nothing can be more unlike 
Ikan the Voyages of Sindbad^ a work piivety Arab in ibrm, 
although doubtless containiiig many incidents derived 
(untk Greeki Indian, Persian and perhaps even European 
8ources» and tt has How b^en definitely ifbown that the 
work referred to was one which Is knowti* in peii»aps 
more numerous Tersions than any other popular fiction, 
iV.^' The Story of a King, his Seven Viaiers, his Son and 
i)tfl Favourite," written by erne Sitidibad^^ said to have 
been chief of the Brahmans under Koredi, third King 
of Northern India after Poras, the celebrated adversary 
of Alexander tbe Great ' 

. VoA Hammer's' theory, as soon as advahcedf was dis- 
puted by tbe still greater French Orientalist, Silvestre 
de Sacyi who (whilst allowing the possibility and even 
probability of the original Arabic compiler having used 
ik slight thread of connecting narrative adapted from tbe 
external scheme of the Hezar Efisan, oH which to string 

. 1 See Vol. V. p. 2601^ where it will be seen that £• Sindibad is given 
M the name of the sage who plays a principal ps^l in the external (able 
of ** The Malice of Women/* the Axabic versioB of-the alol'esaid ** Story 
of a King^ his Seven VizierSf his Son and his Favenrita" 
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the immense succession of fictions ptoTided by himself 
and 4^18 successors) definitely establishes the fact that 
no trace whatever exists of any considerable body ot ]^» 
Mohammedan or non-Arabic fiction in the extant texts of 
the Thousand and One Nights. He points out that die 
language of the collection is in no respect classical^ con- 
taining many words in common and n^odern (as opposed 
to literary) usCy that it is generally of a chamcter to be 
referred to the decadence of Arabic literature and that 
all the tales, even when dealing with events supposed to 
have occurred and persons to have dwelt in Persia, India 
^ind other non-Arabic countries and in prse-Mohammedan 
epochs, invariably, with the naivest anachronbm, Confine 
themselves to depicting the inhabitants, manners and 
customs of such cities as Baghdad and Cairo and are 
throughout impregnated with the strongest and mosi 
«eaIous spirit of Mohammedanism, and esj^cially that the 
men and manners described are almost exclusively those 
of the epoch of the Abbaside Khalifsk Galland hunsel^ 
in his preface, attributes the work to an unknown Arabic 
author; and thtf Sheikh Ahmed Shirwani, editor of the 
unfinished Calcutta edition of 1814-18, states in his intro* 
duction his belief that die author was a Syrian Arab, who 
wrote in a simple conversational style, which was not of 
the purest Von Hammer himself allows that the fir^ 
complete veriioa could not have been fioashed till the 
beginning of the eleventh century, and it theiefbrecorid 
not have been known either to Mesoudi or the author of 
the FHirist Relying upon these and other arguments of 
equal weight, M. de Sacy concludes that the book was 
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originally written in Syria, abo^t five centuries ago, in the 
Tulgar Arabic tongue; thi^t it was left unfinished by the 
author or (more probably)! luithors, ^who had possibly 
adapted the framework of exterior or connecting narrative 
suggested by the Hezar Efsan in the same manner. as 
tbe scheme of the old Indian work of '^Sindibad," already 
mentioned, was adopted by the authors of ''The Seven 
•Wise Masters,* "Dolopathos,** ^Syntipas," eta, etc., -as 
an excuse for the composition of works to all practical 
intent completely original; that the work was finished 
by other bands, probably copyists, who completed it by 
adding stories of foreign origin, s\ich as Jelyaad and 
Shimas and the Malice of Women; that several persona 
undertook the task in company, each supplybg. tales of 
bis own composition or transcription; and finally, in view 
of the general .resemblance of the style to the modem 
Egyptian dialect and to the prevalence throughout of 
descriptions of modern Egyptian manners, that the work 
received its final revision at the haqds of some Egyptian 
or Egyptians of the fifteenth century, the absence of any 
mention of firearms, tobacco and coffee forbidding. tp 
ascribo it to any more recent period.^ M. de Sacy*s 
opinion has now, I believe, been generally adopted by .the 
Oriental scholars of Europe. The late eminent English 

^ TUs ii a imstike of Be Sacy*8 ; tobacco b nentioned onoie and 
toiiea^aiMf fireanua scYCial times* SoBiesckolanlioldthkt tliepana^ 
fti which Uus )>eai» halrelseai intctpolated hj copyists ; bat it appeaif 
to no that tliis«ippoaitioft it negatifed (except in one instatice) ky the 
fpMgnX chaiacter.of the ttories iaqnestioD, which bear maoifest 4gn* of 
.a oompaxative^ n^odem origia. 
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Oiientalisti Mr. Lane,, wlictte death &as been so grievous 
t loss to Arabic lexioography, at first seemed indined 
to side with . Von H^immer, but afterwaxds tridi cotajs 
lesarations adopted De Sac/s views and dedaied -tint 
the Thousand and One Nights can only be said to be 
boROwed from the He^sar Efiuui, in the same sense as 
that in which the iBaeid is said to be IxNTOwed irMs 
the Odjrssejr, saggestmg <#ith great prtiA>slbility) ifaat th* 
actnal name, '^'The Thousand and One Nights,** wai 
deliberatdjr adopted, partly, fpr the purpose oi difitrr 
entiating the work -from the • Arabic transktion of ib^ 
Hesar Efsao, which, as we learn from Mesoudi^ was 
known as 'The Thousand Tales or Nights,* and partly 
to avoid tiie sse of even nundien, alwagrs consideqsd 
mducky by the Arabs, or perhaps to constitttte a specially 
anstndous tide fay ihe addition of the piimaiy number 
one to the oabalistic number zooa . 

The principal points upon which Mr. Lane differed 
from De Sscy were (i) the. question wheAer the oiig^ 
work, was the ^ocnposition of one or of several peiaoB% 
<s) the date, and (3) the locale of the compositioii stseV 
and of die. definitfan compthttion or' ledaction ta whkh 
St is genenliy icreed that it owes its present ferm. Ma 
Lane was of opimoii that tbe whole work was the oon^ 
positbn of one person, who had re-written the okl tales 
comprised in the collection and completed it. by ^e 
addition of new stories composed or arranged by bhaself 
for the poqHise. I believe I am correct in stating that 
lb; Lane ctood alone in holding this opinion and for 
my own part^ I cannot nnderltand how ijxf 



jfsmc th& Arabia tett of the work mi UH to cotoe :«» 
the coQclusioD that we are in presence, not of the hamo^t 
g eofoug work of a single writer, but of a collection of 
separata stories^ written in widely differing styles and 
hwii^ znanifest signs of having been composed Iqr 
many different authors at various times and under vaiiocis 
ciravnslancefli The d'ffifrfffi^ of the Ja n gnagft en^ojied 
in 4hc irarious parts of die cdDectiott* some tales or sets 
of talei^ for instance, abounding in Persian, Turkish and 
otbec foeeign or provincial nords, whilst others are oom* 
parativelj free from them, and the variety of the formutaa 
and style, apparent to the observant reader, would alone, 
k seems to xat, soflte to negative Mr. Lane*8 theory, to 
say nodiang of the ahnost equally material fact that the 
vaiions extant oopiesi both M& and printed, of the work 
difler widely botk m 4be outline and die detail of their 
contents. Again, Mr, Lane hdd that the composition 
of the woik, i& its earliest complete form, must be re^ 
ferted to a much later date than that attributed to it by 
Da Saigr, to wit, the middle of the sheleenth centoiy, and 
upon this point mudi is to be said. De Sacy abstained 
from setdng oat in detail Us reasoos for believing the 
wotk to bave been composed in the fourteendi ^centmy^ 
contenting himieU with adducing^ as- his principal «igtt* 
meut, the nature of the language or dialect in which it 
appears to be mainly written and certain peculiarities 
of di^OQ which duuacteriae the geneml style; bat, as 
tUs (though possibly sufficient evidence in the case of 
a. limited and thorsughly sifted . subject such as Greek 
OC Boaii9B 'litsatare) can inrdly be held ^ auffic^ kl 
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the . ahsenbft of eoirbboratite pioof, ivfaen the questkm' 
in dispute ranges over so vide an area as the boundless 
and comparatirely ttnexplored fields of Oriental phOoIogy, 
it may be weU, by way of endeaFouring, in some measure, 
tp ascertain the xeasqns- . unpatticnloriaed or bnt Bglitly 
hinted at by the gceat frendi scholar and without as« 
mining definitely to .ptbnotmce upon the' matter, to touch 
npon.the principaL points Joe and against hia diaaqr xUch; 
have been tamd by modern sd^dten or haTQ.Qcdured 
to nysetf is d» ONirae of my laboufs npoa te foregoing 



As a first step towards ady enquixy hito the age Imd 
land of origin of. the Thooaand and One Nights, it it 
evident that we must endeavour to asoettaia o| what the 
originid nucleus or primitive body of tales, upon iriach 
the .complete woik was. built. by aggpregatioa and. wiucht 
for the sahe pf. oqnmienee^ 1 ehaJl Ufttttittat caU.^iho 
original woric,^' consisted; and to Aia end» our manifest 
counic is to enqi^ire ^idi of the talea .comprised in tit6 
complete collection are common to.evege copy known. 
Prooeedipg th)i% .we.:.find .that, the foUQwiag exist, (with 
such unimportant differences, only o( general style and 
detail as.wanimt us.in treating them ns Copies fix)m one 
common original; owing their variations to the differing 
ages and pjUionalitiea (^, their respective .tianscribers}, in 
the four printed editions, . i^ the two of Caloatta (1814-1S. 
and, 1939-4S), .that of Boulac.and that. of Breslau and 
Xaccordiqg to iCaussm de. P^rcevalt. Gauttier, Habicht,; 
Scott, Hammer-PurgstaO, De Sacy and bther scholan) in 
at least a doaen MSL copies^ complete or fiiagmentaiy* 
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of t)ie woikt indndiiq; that used by Gallimd. (In these 
copies, both printed and MS., the other portions of the 
collection differ widely^ both in the number and nature 
of the tales contained in each and in the detail of the 
stories common to all, as will appear from a comparison 
of (e^.) the Boulac Edition with that of Breslau and the 
Wortley-Montague MS. now in the Bodleian Lilxary.) 

1. Introduction (Story of King Shehriyar and his brother) 
and the incidental story (The Ox and the Ass). 

9. The Merdiant and the Genie and the thfee inioidentel 
stories. 

3. The Fisherman and the Genie and the four incidental 

stories. 

4. The Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad and the 

six incidental stories. 
J. The Three Apples. 
6. Bedreddin Hassan. 

7* The Hnnchback and the eleven inddental stories. 
& Nouieddin and £nis d Jelis. 
9, Ali ben Bekkar and Shemsennebar. 

These form about an eighth part of the whole collection/ 
dnd if we add the stories of Ghanim ben Eyoub, Kemerez- 
zeman and Budour, The Enchanted Horse and Julnar, which 
occur, in substantially identical form, in all the editions 
and MSS. mentioned above, except the unfinished Calcutta 
edition of 1 814-18 (from which, however, we see no reason 
to suppose that they would have been excluded, had the 
publication been completed), and we get what is evidently 
the nudeus or original of the work, comprising (roughly). 
a fidh part of the whole. The stories contained in this. 
VOL. nc 19 
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portion, though bearing evident traces of the work of 
different authors, offer such general similarity in style 
and diction as to warrant us in supposing them to hare 
been composed or arranged and adapted to the frame* 
work of the external fable by several persons of the same 
nationality acting in concert and at one and the same 
time. It is practically useless to enquire what portion 
of this original is a survival of the Heasar £fsan» aa it 
is at once evident that such features of the old Fehlevl 
work as might possitdy have been borrowed by the 
authors of the Thousand and One Nights must have 
been so disfeatured by the radical process of adaptation 
and remodelment to which they appear to have subjected 
all foreign material employed by them, as to defy identifi- 
cation : even in the Introduction, which is certainly (with 
the exception, perhaps, of the Enchanted Horsed the 
oldest portion of the original, the remains of the old 
Persian cadre are evidently confined to the names of the 
principal personages (Shehriyar, Shahzeman, Shehrsad 
or Shirzad, Dunyazad or Dinarzad), the period (the rdgn 

/ ^ The Enchanted Hone is probably the oldest stoiy in tbacollttlte 
that oaaot be tnced to a tepeiate origiti : it appears to be of Petsien 

extraction and may perhaps be a surviTal from the Hezar Eisas^iii 
which connection it is worth while to note that, to the best of my know* 
Ifdge, it is the only story in the whole work in which (except in the case 
of ** There is no power and no virtne but in God ! " and *' I crave hdp 
firom God the Supreme ! " wluch occur once each only and which aze 
probably interpolations) the conmion Uoalim formulas^ snch as " Them 
U no god but God," <<We are God's and to Him we return," "Itake 
refnge with God," etc., etc, which so abound ia Arabic 6ction piopci^ 
ate oonqpicaoQS by their absence. 
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of a king of the Benou Sasan or Sassanians^), the localities 
(the islands, Le. peninsulas, of 'India and China and the 
kingdom of Samarcand) and of the merest thread of 
incident whereon to string a fable wholly Muslim in 
colour and circumstance. The same remarks apply to 
the first story, that of the Merchant and the Genie, 
which is probably contemporary (or nearly so) with the 
Introduction, but contains no trace of prae-Mohammedan 
colour. 

In enquiring mto the age of this nucleus or original of 
the work, we are at once confronted by two dates, between 
which we must fix the period of its composition. In 
the Tailor's Story,* a speech of the meddlesome barber 
identifies the day of his adventure with the unfortunate 
young man of Baghdad as the loth of the month Sefer, 
A.H. 653 {i,e. the 25th March, a.d. 1255), that is to say, 
in the 14th year of the reign of El Mustazim Billah, the 
last Khalif of the house of Abbas, and only three years 
before the storm of Baghdad by Hulagou and the ex- 
tinction of the Khalifate. This date is that given by 
three texts, i>. those of Calcutta (1839-42) and Breslau 
and Galland^ MS., which agree in making the bart)er, by 
way of confirmation, date his own story* in the reign 
of the penultimate Khalif of the Abbaside dynasty, £1 
Mustensir Billah (father of £1 Mustazim), a.h. 623-640 

^ Qneen Hnrna! belonged to tfie earlier dynasty of the KayanUns % 
bat her fother (and husband) Behman was known as Aboa Sasan or 
ftther of Sasan, he having a son of that name. Hence perhaps the 
coBnision of uynastic names. 

• Vol I. p. 273. • Vol. I. p. ^85. 
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(ajx 1995-1242), and state that^ after his ezpolsion from 
Baghdad by the latter^ he did not return till he heard he 
was dead and another Khalif {t\e. £1 Mustazim) come to 
the throne. The Calcutta Edition of 1814-18 is silent as 
to both date and reign, whilst the Boulac Edition gives 
the former as a.h. 763 (a.d. 1362), a time when both 
Baghdad and Bassora, the two cities in which the scene 
of the tale is laid, were in possession of the successors 
of Genghiz Khan, and makes the latter the (six months') 
reign of the parricide El Muntesir Billah, a-R. 247-8 (a.d. 
861-2). The first is an evident error, as the barber is 
described in the sequel of the Tailor^s Story as an old 
man past his ninetieth year and he speaks of himself in 
his own story as already an old man at the time of his 
adventure with the Khalif in question; so that, even if we 
suppose him to have been then sixty years old, this would 
only bring us back (after making some necessary allowance 
for the space which must have elapsed between the flight 
of the lame youth from Baghdad and his encounter with his 
persecutor at Bassora^) to (say) the year of the Hegira 743 
(a.i>. Z343X &t earliest^ or nearly a hundred years after the 
M of the Khalifate. The second date is also a manifest 
error, as, putting aside the fact that the time covered by 
the story of the barber must be estimated at (at least) 

^ The barber says (Vol. I. p. 316), "I left Baghdad on his accoont ai4 
wandered in many coantrict tiU I came to this city and liappened on 
him with yott." It may be weU to mention here that the city in qnestioa 
is called ^'Bassora" in the Calcutta (unfinished) Edition and that of 
Breslav, bnt by GaUand*s MS. and the Boolac and Maenaghten Editiont 
either a city of China or of Kashghar. 
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ioo^ yeais, the Khalif who banished the barber it 
described by the latter as a prince ''who loved the poor 
and needy and companied with the learned and the 
pious," a description which, though exactly tallying with 
the character of the good and wise £1 Mustensir, as 
given by Arab hbtorians, is in no way applicable to the 
melancholy madman £1 Muntesir.^ It may, therefore^ be 
safely assumed that the date (a.d. 1255) given by Galland's 
MS. and by the Bceslau and Macnaghten Editions b the 
correct one* For the reasons above stated, the Hunch- 
bock's adventure can hardly be dated earlier than tea 
years later, ue. a.d. 1265, or seven years .after the fall of 
Baghdad,* and in view of the iaa (inesqplicable, if we 
suppose the story to have been written at pr soon, after 
this date) of the absence of any reference to the terrible 
event of the sack of the capital by the Tartars and of 
the occupation, in immediate succession, of Bassora and 
the other towns of Irak Arabi and Mesopotamia, events 
which must for a time, at least, have agitated the whole 
Muslim world, we may fairly suppose some half century 
or more to have intervened before the composition of 
the story. This brings us to the second decade of the 
fourteenth century as the earliest period at which the 

^ The mittake probably arose from the tunUarity of the two aamea, 
vhich in the Arabic character ni^t easily be read or wiitlen, one for 
the other, by a careless copyist* 

> The words (which the Breslaa edition and Galland's MS. pot into 
the moath of the barber), " the Khalif was thm in Baghdad,*' would 
seem to imply that the stoiy was written after the fisU of the KhalifaNtj 
bat this is the only vestige of an alhttloA to the fiwt. 
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Hunchback's story, aiul therefore the rest of the ongiaal 
part of the work, (of which it msy be taken as a 
iur specimen,) coold have existed in its present forra, 
and Galland's MS., which is stated by a note appended 
thereto to have been read by a Christian scribe of Tripoli 
or. Syria (who wishes long life to its possessor^ ^ ^^ 
year 1548^ supplies us with the second date above 
mentionedi i.i. that of the latest period at which it could 
have been written or rearranged. I have said that I 
consider the stoiy of the Hunchback fairly representative 
of the original work, so far as age is concerned, and 
it would not be difficult approximately to prove, from 
internal evidence, that the other stories are practically 
contemporary with it For instance, the introduction, in 
the Stoiy of the Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad, 
of the Three Calenders (CarcnddiytK)^ an order of religious 
mendicants, so called afcer their founder, the Sheikh 
Carendel,^ not instituted (or at least not known under that 
name) until the early part of the thirteenth century, and 
the absence of any explanation of the name (such as 
would probably have been volunteered by the story-teller, 
had the order been, at the date of writing^ of recent 
institution), assign the composition of this story to the 
same date at esRrliest as that of the Hunchback, as does 
also the mentfen in the same tale of Sultani peaches, 
t,€, peaches from Sultaniyeh in Persian Irak, a town not 
founded till the middle of the thirteenth century ; and in 

^ Not \\% anahor^ as erroneously stated by Canasin de PerceYsl, idio 
draws from this misreading the inference that the work was composed 
in the early half of the i6ih oeatoiy. ' A oormption of Khalender? 
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Bedreddin Hassan the mention of a cannon ^ {midfad}^ by 
way of metaphor, warrants us in drawing a like conclusion 
as to the age of this latter story. On the other hand, 
the absence from the stories of the original work of 
all mention of cofiee (which, according to Abdulcadir d 
Ansari, was first drunk in Arabia early in the fifteenth 
century and the use of which spread all over the East 
within the next hundred years*) would prove that it 
must have been composed before a.d. 1500^ at latest 
Again (except in the story of Bedreddin Hassan, where, 
as before mentioned, the passage in question is not im- 
probably apocryphal), firearms are nowhere named or 
alluded to in the original work, although cannon are 
several times referred to in the later stories of the collec- 
tion. Cannon were first used in Europe at the battle of 
Crecy in 1346, but the researches of modem scholan 
have proved that their use was known to the Arabs nearij 
a century and a half earlier and was perhaps learnt fit>m 
them by the Crusaders.' Gunpowder is believed to have 

^ This mention of caiinon does not, howeTer. occur in three out of 
the five texts upon which my remarks are founded, and may, therefore, 
Teiy possibly be the interpolation of a later copyist, but tho gencnl 
style of the story of Bedreddin prohibits us from ascribing to it an 
earlier origin than that of the rest of the original leork. See post as to 
the date of introduction of firearms into the East. 

* According to a Turkish writer (the author of the Jihan Numa or 
World-demonstrator) oofiee was discovered in A.H. 656 (a.d. lasSJby 
a holy man of Mocha and used as a remedy for the itch. 

' Edward III. is said to have adopted the use of cannon on the report 
of the Earls of Derby and Salisbury, who were present at the siefe of 
Algesiras in 1342, when the Arabs repelled the beleaguering army of 
Alfonso XT. by means of cannon, which wrought immense havoc among 
uie besiegers* 
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been known to tfie Ouneae (and probably ako to the 
Intfians) from time immemorial, though they did not 
employ h for watlike pniposes, except by way of mines 
and war-rockets or fusees, whidi latter the Arabs (who 
under the early Khalifa were in constant communication 
with both China and India ^) appear to have early adopted 
from them and (in all probability) used at the destr u ct i ve 
sieges of Mecca in the years a.d. 683 and 69X<^s.* The 
OttA fire^ mentioned by Joinville and other Christian 
historians of the Crusades and described as exploding 
in mid-air with a terrible ndse^ may be reasonably 
supposed to have been rather some war-rocket of this 
kind than the (incendiary) composition of naphtha, etc., 
known by the name. According to Arab chronicler^ 
bombards or wooden cannon were used at the siege of 
a town in Africa as early as A.D. 1205, and Ibn Khaldoun 
and other historians testify that the use of firearms became 
general among die Moors of Northern Africa and Spain by 

^ Sind and Chinese Tartary formed part of the empire of the 
Ommiade Kbalifs and after the conquest, in the first oentary of the 
H^;ixa, of Turkestan, regular commercial oommnnication was estab- 
lished witili China by the oferland caravan route from Aleppo through 
Samarcand. Diplomatic relations, abOf were early established between 
the suocesssors of Mohammed and the sovereigns of Cathay, and the 
Khalif el Mensour (second of the Abbaaide dynasty) was on snch terms 
of alliance with the Emperor Sou-Tsong <a prince of the great Thang 
dynasty, whose reign was glorified by the most famous of Chinese poets, 
Ii-tai*p^ the Hafia of tbt Flowery Land) as to despatch to his aid 
agaiast a rebel a succour of four thouand Arab troops, who afterwards 
settled in China, where their deseendanti are^ it is said, still to be tracei. 

* See note^ Vol. III. p. 194. 
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the end of the x^th centuzy. The ^ perfenridum ingenium " 
of the subtle and keen-witted Arab, quickened into 
abnormal productivity by the religious and political 
system of Islam, so well suited to the charact^ of the 
race, carried him, as regarded the arts and sdences, far 
in advance of his European contemporaries, and if the 
inhabitants of the metropolitan provinces^ of the Khali&te 
did not perhaps altogether keep pace, in re militart, at 
least, with their more adventurous Spanish and African 
brethren, there can be little doubt that they became 
acquainted with the use of firearms long before it was 
known in Europe; but, even if we suppose the introduc- 
tion of the new weapons to have been simultaneous in 
the two continents, the absence of all authentic mention 
of them would limit the most recent date to which it is 
possible to ascribe the definitive composition of the 
original work to the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Among other arguments that have been put forward 
in support of the theory referring the composition of the 
original to a later date, it has been conjectured that the 
colours of the fish in the story of the Enchanted Youth 
were suggested by the yellow, blue and red turbans worn 
by the Jews, Christians and Samaritans of Egypt, in 
obedience to an edict, issued early in the fourteenth 
century, of the Memlouk Sultan Mohammed ibn Kelaoun 
and that the story-teller appropriated the colour red to 
the fish into which the Magian inhabitants of the City 
of the Black Islands h^ been transformed, because the 
Samaritan religion (as described by an Arab writer) was 
^ /.A Irak Arabi, Irak Fani, McsopoUmia, Syria, etc 
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k mixtoie of Judaism and Magism ; bat tiie theorist fetgot 
that the enforced wearing of distinctive colours by the 
non-Muslim subjects of the Mohammedan empire dates 
ftom the taking of Jerusalem in a«d. 656 by the Khsdif 
Omar ben* el Khettab, whose ordinance nearly two cen- 
turies later Haioun er Reshid retived, commanding the 
Jews to wear a yellow, the Christians a Uue and the 
Magians a black galloon on their surcoats, and the red 
colour given by the story*teller to the fishy representa- 
tives of the latter sect was probably suggested by that 
of the fire worshipped by them, the dolour white being 
lliat of the Ommiade dynasty and having been fi:om time 
immemorial appropriated to the true-bdiever. It has also 
been argued that the occoitence in Bedreddin Hassan of 
the word soAti (lit. friend or comrade, but colloquially 
eqUivaknt to our ** Sir "), as applied to the Visier Shems- 
eddiui and the use of the word midfaa (cannon), said not 
to have been employed in that sense in Egypt until the 
year 1383, prove this tale to have been composed after 
the end of the fourteenth century, at which time the 
^aforesaid title is asserted to have been first applied to 
viziers; but both these objections are also founded upon 
error, as it appears from the historians Mirkhond and 
Ibn el Athir that the title Sahib was given to Ismail ibn 
Ebbad, the great and good Vizier of the Buyide Prince 
Fekhreddauleh, who died a.d. 995, and the word midfaa^ 
used in the contested sense, is found in a redpe for the 
preparation of gunpowder given by an Arabic MS. of 
the thirteenth century (discovered by M. Reinaud in the 
Royal Library of St Petersburg), in which the text is 
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ttplained and confurmed by an ilfaxstxation showing the 
gunner firing a ball from the mid/aa or hand-cannoD, 
by means of a flame applied to the touch4iole. Another 
objection is founded upon the anachronism alleged to 
be committed in most of the stories of the original in 
the application of the title of Sultan, which is stated not 
to have come into use as applied to sovereign princes 
until after the twelfth century; but this argument in its 
turn appears to be groundless, as the title was first as- 
sumed ^ by the Ghaznevide prince Mehmoud ben Sebekti- 
gin (as also by a Buyide prince) early in the eleventh 
centuxy, and repeated instances of this use of the word 
Sultan ocpur in tlie ancient Arab historians, e^. £t Teberi» 
who lived in the ninth century and who not unfrequently 
applies the title (which properly belongs to a viceroy or 
sovereign prince invested with the temporal power oaly, 
to the exclusion of the spiritual) to the various Khalifs, 
as also does another ancient writer, cited by Ibn Khelti- 
kan. Yet another argument, put forward as tending to 
prove that the collection dates from the end of the 
fifteenth century at earliest, is the fact that the women 
figuring in the stories, even those of high rank and 
repute, are frequently represented as uncovering their 
faces before strange men and otherwise behaving with 
more licence and immodesty than is recorded of Muslim 
females of an earlier age and that £s Suyouti, a writer 
who flourished at the period above named, expressly 
complains of the loose and immodest carriage of the 
(Egyptian) women of his time. Complaints of this 
^ According to the historian Khnndemir. 
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kind, howcyeii lie firand in eadaer higtnrfaim tliuui Xa 
Suyoutii e^. Ibn el Athir before quoted, who flourished 
at the end of the twelfth and the begiomng of the 
thirteenth centuries, and iriio mentions the (to the Muslim 
Puritan) shameful custom of going abroad with unveiled 
faces, that prevailed among the women of Northern 
Africa (even to those belonging to the royal house- 
hold), under the rule of the Almoravides, in the early 
part of the eleventh century. The above are the more 
cogent of the arguments that have been advanced in 
support of the theory of the late date of composition 
of the original work: others are founded mainly upon 
doubtful particularities of manners and customs and dis- 
crepancies of reckoning and description (almost certainly 
attributable to the carelessness or ignorance of transcribeis 
or tof the persons from whose dictation they wrote), and 
seem to me to carry little weight, especially when allow- 
ance is made for the dose similarity (conceded by the 
advocates of the theory in question) of the manners and 
customs of the metropolitan countries of the Muslim 
empire (and particularly of Irak Arabi, under the Khalifs 
of Baghdad), to those of Cairo, under the faineant princes 
of the second Abbaside dynasty, and the well-known 
tendency of successive copyists gradually to corrupt a 
work handed down in MS. by the introduction, conscious 
or unconscious, of names and details belonging to the 
language, manners and customs of their own time;^ suffice 

^ A comparison of the Bonlac and Macnagfaten EditMos with tiiat of 
Dreslaa (admittedly, with the exception of the WoiUey-M ontagve MS., 
the latest of the known texts of the complete work), will show how fa 
this gndttal invasion of oomptioii and alteialioa can eztaKl. 
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it to say tliat it teems to me^ in the highest d^ree, im- 
probable that the stories should (as is contended) have 
been composed by an Egyptian of the sixteenth century, 
(£/. after the Turkish conquest in 1517X ^i^d that yet no 
mentioui direct or indirect, should be found in them of 
any of the Memlouk- Sultans or fain&nt Khalifs or indeed 
of any sorereign of Egypt (Khalif or Sultan) later than the 
Eyoubite Saladin at the end of the twelfth century. 

As for the contrary theory of the remote origin of the 
work, it is, I thmk, now pretty generally allowed that De 
Sacy satisfactorily disposed of Von Hammer^s arguments; 
but, since the date of the controversy, fiesh evidence has 
been adduced in its support. This consists of a passage 
from the great work of the Arab historian of Spain, 
Aboulabbas Ahmed ben Mohammed el Meccari, entitled 
*^ Windwafts of Perfume from the branches of Andalusia 
(Spain) the Blooming'' (a.d. 1628-9), to the following 
effect I translate directly from the Arabic text as edited 
by the greatest (since De Sacy) of modem Arabic scholars, 
the late M. Dozy. 

^Ibn Said (may God have mercy on hfan !) sets forth in 
his book El Muhella bi-s-shaar,^ quoting from El Curtubi, 
the story of the building of the Houdej* m the Garden* 
of Cairo, the which was of the magnificent pleasaunces of 
the Fatimite Khalifs, the rare of ordinance and surpassing, 

> This title Is wrongly cited by £1 Meccari or pexliaps disfigared by 
some copyist. See post 

* Hmdtj mettis ''camel-litter,'* and this name was piobaUy giyen to 
the palace in question in compliment to the Bedooin fitTonrite for whom 
it WM bailt. 

' U. the itlaad E^ Ranaeh. 
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to wit; fhat the KhaKf EI Aaniir bhahkham-fitth let baitdl 
it for a Bedouin wbman, the love of whom had gotten 
the mastery of him, in the neighbourhood of the Chosen 
Garden * and used to resort often thereto and was slain, 
as he went thither; and it ceased not to be a pleasming- 
place for the Khalifs after him. The folk abound in 
stories of the Bedouin maid and Ibn Meyyah of the sons 
of her unde^ and what hangs thereby of the mention of 
El Aamir, so that the tales told of them on this accoont 
became like unto the story of El Bettal* and the Thousand 
Nights and One Night and what resembleth them." 

Aboulhusn AH Ibn Said ben Mousa el Ghemati,* a 
celebrated Spanish historian, poet and (especially) topo- 
grapher, was born at Ghemateh (Granada) a.ix 1218 and 
died at Tunis a.d. 1286. He had travelled in Egypt and 
lived at Cairo in the middle of the thirteenth century^ 
and the above passage, which occurs in a description of 
the latter city, is quoted by El Meccari from a work of his 
which is not now extant,<( so that it is impossible to verify 
the citation. The surname El Curtubi* was common to 
several Spanish-Arabic authors, but the one from whom 
Ibn Said in his turn quotes is apparently Abou Jaafer ibn 
Abdulhecc el Khezraji,' author of a history of the Klhalifi. 
He flourished in the middle of the twelfth century, but 
no work of his is, to the best of my knowledge, extant 

^ Apparently a royal pleasure-garden situate on the island. 

• ».^. her kinsmen. 

» See Vol. Vin. p. 137, note t. * The Gfumdan. 

• Hajji Khelfeh makes no mention of it. 

• The Cordovan. 

' As to whom and whoie works Hajji Khelfeh is sileiit 
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for reference.. On the strength of this passage, k is 
itfgned that the collection existed, as a well-known work, 
in the middle of the twelfth century, and this argument is 
supported by the statement that the same quotation (from 
Ibn Said) occurs in the Khitet of ElMecrizi, the Egyptian 
historian and topogmpher» who died jltk 1444 ; but the 
evidence adduced is deprived of much (if not all) of its 
value by the fact that the passage in the Khitet relates 
(as I find by reference to a MS. copy of that work in 
the British Museum) to the Thousand Nights, mi the 
Thousand and One Nights. The foUowing is a translation 
of the passage in question : 

"The Khalif £1 Aamir bi-ahkam-illah set apart, in the 
neighbourhood of the Chosen Garden of the island £r 
lUMJsd), a place for his beloved the Bedonin maid 
[Aidiyeh^], which he named £1 Houdej. Quoth Ibn 
Said, in the book £1 Muhella bi-l-ashar,' firom the 
History of £1 Curtubi, concerning the traditions of the 
folk of the story of the Bedouin maid and Ibn Menab 
[Meyyah'J of the sons of her uncle and what hangs 
thereby of the mention of the Khalif £1 Aamir bi-ahkam- 
illah, so that their traditions [or ^ tales] upon the garden 
became like unto £1 Bettal and the TTumsani Nights and 
what resembleth them." 

El Aamir bi-ahkam-illah (a.d. iToi-29) was the seventh 
Fatimite Khalif of Egypt, and^ had El Mecrizi mentioned 
the Thousand Nights and One Night, as he mentions the 
Thousand Nights, this would have been pretty conclnsive 
proof of the existence of the former collection in the 

^ So called in a later passage. * ut, the adontd with verses. 
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Airteen^ if not in the twelfth century; bat, as the 
passage stands, the woik referred to appears to be the 
lost Arabic version of the lost Hezar Efsan. El Mecrizi, 
who lived but a hundred and fifty years after Ibn Ssud, 
is much less likely than El Meccari, whom more than 
twice that time separated from the age of the Granadan 
historian, to have erred in citing from the latter's work, 
and the reasons before stated in support of the theory 
that the Thousand and One Nights were originally com- 
posed in the fourteenth century appear to me to preclude 
the possibility that the discrepancy in the two passages 
quoted is owing to an error on the part of the author or 
copyist of die Khitet and that the work referred to in 
the latter as the Thousand Nights could have been the 
extant collection. The fact that Hajji Khelfeh, in his 
great Bibliographical Dictionary, composed at the end 
of the seventeenth century, names (and only names) the 
Thousand Nights and makes no mention of the Thousand 
and One^ which has been adduced as an argument in 
fiivour of the probability of the identity of the two works, 
seems to me rather to tell against the theory, as it is 
evident, from the note appended to GaUand's MS. and 
from £1 Meccari's history, that the collection known as 
the Thousand and One Nights bore that name long before 
Hajji Khelfeh's time, whilst the latter, with the proverbial 
contempt of the Oriental (and too often, indeed, of the 
European) savant for romantic literature, would have 
been almost certain to discard the comparatively modem 
Thousand and One Nights as a mere collection of '* silly 
stories" (to quote the words of the author of the Fihrist 
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apropos . of the Hezar Efsan), .whOat conceding to the 
sheer antiquity of the Thousand Nights the barren honous 
of a bare mentioQ. in his learned pages. 

The third question, to wit, the nationality of the person 
or persons to whom the original work is due, appears to 
me to have been generally confounded by the opponents 
of De Sacy's theory with that of the supposed reviser 
or editor of the completed collection, who is pretty 
generally allowed to have been an Egyptian, as suggested 
by the great French Orientalist, and no considerable 
objection appears to have been raised to the latter^s 
conclusion that the original work was written in Syria; 
but from internal evidence it seems probable that one 
or more of its authors belcmged to Irak Arabi or Meso* 
potamia and especially to Mosul, of the peculiar dialect 
of which place (as well as of Aleppo) the composition, 
in the opinion of competent judges, bears considerable 
trace, and the very objections raised, as before stated, 
to De Sacy's theory of the age of the original, on the 
ground that it is characterized by the employment of 
names and titles which were not in use in Egypt until 
a later period than that assigned by internal evidence to 
the work, but which appear to have been early employed 
in the disputed sense in the metropolitan or home 
provinces of the Khalifate, seem to me to tell strongly 
in favour of this latter hypothesis. 

After its original composition, which (as I have said) 
I believe De Sacy to have been justified in assigning 
to the 14th century, the work appears to have been 
gradually swollen to its present bulk by the addition,^ 

VOL. IX. 20 
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at various times and by various hands, of tales and 
anecdotes of all kinds and drawn from .a variety of 
sources, some having been ezpresdy composed or xe«- 
written for the purpose, whilst others are in whcde or 
in part borrowed or adapted from independent works. 
Some of these additions, such as The Malice of Women 
(almost the only survival in which story d the old 
Book of Sindibad appears to be the framework, the shoct 
stories for tliQ introduction of irtiich it seizes as an 
excuse being, with occasional exceptions, purely Arabic 
in character and bearing signs of a comparatively modern 
redaction, subject, of course, to the limitation implied 
ip the absence of any mention of firearms or coffee), 
Jelyaad and Shimas (apparently an old Indian story which 
has undergone comparatively little alteration) and Seif el 
Mulouk are proved to have existed in an independent 
form before the middle of the eleventh century. The 
Queen of the Serpents is also, in all probability, a very 
old story of Persian origin^ largely altered (especially in 
the two incidental tales, the Adventures of Beloukiya^ 
and the Story of Janshah) by the Amb author or authors 
in the process of adaptation to Muslim manners and 
customs, and the History of Gherib . and his brother 
Agib is, to all appearance, a rearrangement of some old 
Bedouin romance,' notwithstanding the mention' therein 

^ Taken, so far at least as the main incidents extend, bodily fkom the 
Annals of EtTeberi. 

* The frequent occnrrence of Peisian names (e.g. JSTundemir, King of 
Cttfa, Merdast Chief of the Benou Kehtan, the Arabs par exctllaue^ 
JfKwtmerd and Cmr^am^ viiier and son of jMlmd ben Xtrker^ King of 
Yemen, etc.) may perhaps be taken to indicate a Persian Muslim as the 
composer or arranger of the st(»y. ' Vol VL pp. 150-1, 
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of arquebuses, by whidi wor<!^ in deference to lexico 
graphic autborityi I bare rendered the modern Arabic 
ttntdukiyaff. although it lis not improbable that it was 
inserted by some modem copyist in the place of UnadU 
or ibiy d benadky pellet-bows, as opposed to quarrel-bows 
{kheiatif)} The word bundukiyeh (sing, of bundukiyat) 
means literally an implement for throwing pellets {bunduc) 
of clay or lead, and (although I cannot find any example 
of its use in any sense other than that of "gun") was 
doubtless originally synonymous with caus el bunduc (sing. 
of Jtisfy il benadic), a stone or pellet bow, as was the 
earlier name of the hand-gun, bunduc^ so used metonymi- 
call][ for caus d bunduc. The names of the old amies de 
jd were, on the introduction of firearms, transfened to 
the new weapons, e.g. midfau^ a cannon, lit. a pushing 
implement, hence a spring and ():iy metonymy) Xhe tube 
In which the spring worked, a spring^un, even as the 
word arquebuse itself appears to have been originally 
appHed to the arbalest or pellet-bow, arcubalista^ from 
whidi latter word or the Italian arcibugio (bow-hole or 
tube) it is much more probable that it had its deriva- 
tion than from the German haken-buchse or the Dutch 
haekbus.^ The Voy^es of Sindbad the Sailor, though 
forming part of almost all known copies of the complete 

^ The word kkiiatifyxsxiMSXf means "hooks** ; but the context shows 
that it is here applied, by a common figure of synecdoche, to the quaoel 
or hook-bow. 

' A caiioos ooniinnation of this reading is* found in De Sacy's 
Chrestoroathie Arabe, where, in quoting from a poem composed in 
honour of the Buyide prince Seifeddaulek by the great Oifim poet 
El Mutenebbi (A.D. 915-965), he renders the words kieijf d beu^dk* 
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coU^ction^ ar^ 88 I have before observed, 9n inde{)pndenl 
work and are so treated by tbe Editor of the (unfinished) 
C^utta edition of i8i4<*i8» ^ho inserts them at the end 
of his two hundredth (and last) night, dividing them^ 
pot into nights, but into seven tales or voyages, as in 
palland's MS* ^onie Oriental scholars are of opinioo 
fhat this tale is of Persian extraction, and describes the 
voyages (attributed, as is often the case in popular tales, 
to a single person) of a colony of Persians, svho • ara 
known to have of old settled on the East Coast of A&ica, 
to Ceylon, Sumatra and other islands of the Indiaii Sea; ' 
but, whatever may have been the primitive derivation 
of the incidents described in the woric known to ns as 
|he Voyages of Sindbad, it appears almost certain that 
it was suggested by and mainly composed of extracts 
and adaptations from the writings of well-known Arab 
geographers apd cosmogropl^ers, such as El Edrisi, £1 
Cazwini and Ibn. el Werdi, who flourished respectively 
in the 1 2th, 13th and 14th centuries, and it may, there* 
fpre, in all likelihood, he attributed to an Arab author 
of (at earliest) the beginning. of the fifteenth, century. 
The History of King Omar ben Enmiman and his sons 
Sherkan and Zoulmekan, with the exception of the io- 
terpolated story of Taj el Mulouk and that (probably 
Egyptian) of Aziz and Azi;seh| may probably be attributed 

(pellet-bows) '''arquebuses,'* tbus showing thai be considered the twa 
meanings synonymous. Tbe verse in which the words occur ntnstbat 
(jthe poet is spring of the military skiU of his hero), ''Tlie great 
mangonels in his hand attain minute objects (i>. marks) such as baffle 
the pelkt-bows;* 
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to a native of Syria, trbere the xnemoiries of the Ommi^de 
KbaKfi (with anecdotes of whonli to the exdtision of 
their rivals and successors of the house of Abbas, the 
story abounds), long tenaciously survived, and iappears 
ta have been written befote the inlrodaction' of firearms; 
although the gross amitchronismsi with which it swanutf 
would seem to point to a later date. Uns el Wnjoud 
afibrds internal evidence of Egyptian and comparatively 
modern origin and is one of the stories that are known 
to exist in an independent form. The same may be said 
of The Rogueries of Delileh and the Adventures of 
Quicksilver AU (practically one and the same tale), in 
which the constant employment of Egyptian words, such 
as kaak (gimblet-cakes), khtlbous (buflfoon), mihrcmtk (for 
f«^/»A7, handkerchief), etc, etc., is especially notable. The 
mention of the firing of cannon, as a signal or salute, 
by the Genoese Corsiair-captain ' in Alaeddin Abou esh 
Shamat brings the date of this story down to the 
fifleendi century, whilst the anachronbms {f.g. the making 
the tomb Of the dervish-saint Abdulcadir el Jinani, who 
died in the latter part of the twelfth century, exist sit 
Baghdad in the time of Haroun er Reshid), which 
characterize it, point to its having been composed at a 
comparatively recent period, when the memories of the 
time of which it treats had become confused, and the 
author would appear, from internal evidence, to have 
J>een a foreigner to Bagdad* probably an inhabitant of 

' e.g, the mention, as a well-known text-t)Ook, of the Simples of Ibn 
Ikitar, who died a.d. 1243. 
« Vol III. p. 30dt 
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Caifa Ardesbir arid Heyot en tftifoisBi as veil as ks 
apparent prototype Taj el Muloift, would seem to be a 
story, of Persian origin, composed or remodelled shortly 
after die date of the original Work by an Arab of 
the metropolitan proyiaoes, and the same remark applies 
to Hassan of Bassora, which is apparent^ (in part 
at least) an adaptation of Janshah. Ali ' Shar and 
Zumurrud may perhaps also be referred to a like date 
and ori^9 biit Taweddad is pr<^b]y the work of 
some Egyptian savant of the Shafiy school, who used a 
conventional cadre of story, with ktae obUigato laying of 
scene in the court and time of .£r Reshid, to exhibit his 
learnings the comparatively advanced views of anatomy^' 
medicine, astronomy and other sciences pointing to a 
modem origin and the extmcts <mter alia} from Coptic 
almanacks^ demonstrating, beyond reasonable doilbt, the 
Egyptian nationality of the author. The City of< Brass 
is in part a transcript or adaptation from £t Teberi and 
other Arabic historians and topogrsphets» and the gross 
anachronisms which occur in it, (such, for instance, as 
the making the prsd-Islamitic poet En Nabighefa edh 
Dhubyani a contemporay of the' Ommiade Khalif Ab- 
dulmelik ben Merwan (a.d. 685-705) and attributing to 
the same time the discovery of an ancient tablet' deploring 
the iate of ''him who dwelt in Tenjeb (Tangters) 
whilere," ^U. the last Edriside sovereign of Northern 
Africa, who was, eariy in the tenth century, detbroB«d 
and put to death, with all the members of his. family, 

» Vol. IV. pp. 364-6. « Vol V. p. S43. 
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bjr tlie soi-disant Mehdi, Ubeidallah, founder of the 
Fatimite dynasty), point to its having been composed 
by a foreigneTi probably a native d Spain or Northern 
Africa, at a comparatively late period. The mention, 
in Jonder and his Brothars, Kemerezzeman and the 
Jeweller's Wife tod Marouf, of the Sheikh el Islam, an 
office said to have been first instituted by Mohammed II. 
in the fifteenth century, after the taking of Constantinople 
by the Turks in 1453, brings the date of the composition 
of these stories down to the early part of the sixteenth 
century, after the establishment of the Turkish power in 
EJgypt, and the second (Kemerezzeman and the Jeweller's 
Wife) is probably the latest of the three, coffee being 
mentioned in it with a frequency which shows that it 
had, at Ae time of the composition of the tale, been 
long in common use. In this latter story also bcairs^ 
the otriy mention in the Nights of a watch and this may 
perhaps be taken as corroborative evidence of the com- 
parative modernity of the tale, although the mference by 
no means follows as a matter of course. According to 
Beckmann,* the first known mentfon of a watch occurs 
in a sonnet of the Italian poet Visconti in the last decade 
of the fifteenth century, but, as the Arabs early brought 
the Clepsydra or water-clock* to perfection {fesfe that said 
to have been presented by Er Reshid to Charlemagne and 
others yet more ekborate mentioned in Oriental works), 
and are known to have used weight-clocks litriking the 

1 Vol. IX. p. i8o, ^ History of InvenUons. 

* Of which, by the way, it is remarkaUe that no mention is made la 
the Nights. 
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hours, at least as early as the Iv^elith century,* whereai 
such clocks were, as far as can be ascertained, not 
introduced into Europe till nearly two qenturies later/ 
to say nothing of the probability (supported by no 
despicable arguments) of their having been the first to 
apply the principle of the pendulum to horology,* it 
seems only reasonable to suppose that they invented 
watches (or portable clocks) at a proportionately early 
period, say at the end of the thirteenth or the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. Abdallah ben Fazil and hii 
Brothers (apparently a modem and greatly improved 
version or adaptation of the Eldest Lady's Story in 
Vol. I.) is also a story of non-Chaldsean authorship, as 
is manifest from mistakes such as the supposing £1 
Kerkh (the well-known principal quarter of Baghdad) 
to be a city on the Euphrates, and the use of Egyptian 
words (such as ierfil for dukhes^ dolphin) stamps it as 
of Egyptian origin, whilst the mention of cofiee estab- 
lishes its comparative modernity. The same remarks 
apply to Ali Noureddin and the Frank King's daughter 
and the Haunted House in Baghdad, in both of which 

■ * By the ear'y part of tbe thirteenth century they hxid brought weight- 
docks to great perfection, as is evident from (inter alia) tbe account 
given by Trithemius of the elaborate astronomical "horologe" pre* 
scnted by the Eyoubite Saltan £1 Melik el Kaaiil of Kgypt to the 
Emperor Frederick 11. in the year 1232, and which not only struck 
the hours and told the day, month and year, but (like the Strasbur^ 
machine) showed the phases of the son and moon and the revoluliuns 
of the other planets. 

3 It seems doubtful whether the statement that a dock was in 12SS 
erected at Westminster can be received as authentic 

* This invention is generally ascribed to Richard Harris, •A.D* 1641* 
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coffee^ IS' introduced, whilst the mention^ ^f tobacco., 
(which was introduced into Europe by Jean Nicot in. 
1560 and the use of which did not probably become 
common in the East until (at earliest) the next century)^ 
stamps the (Egyptian) story of Aboukir and Abousir as 
the most modern of the whole collection. Zeia el 
Mewasif is also an undoubtedly Egyptian and modern 
story, as well as the story of the Two Abdallahs, though 
the former appears to be somewhat less recent than the 
latter in date, whilst the. Merchant of Oman, Ibrahim 
and Jemileh* and Aboulhusn of Khorassan, all three of 
which are free from the gross anachronisms and historical 
and topographical errors that characterize so many of the 
stories whose scene is laid in Baghdad in the reign of 
Er Reshid and his immediate successors, may there- 
fore, in the absence of any distinctive sign of foreign 
origin, be supposed to have been written by a native of 
one of the metropolitan provinces of the Khalifate, soon 
after the composition of the original work. 

Many of the short stories and anecdotes of historical 
places and persons, Khalifs, Sultans, princes, princesses 

^ I may as well mention here tllut the word cahweh (coffee) occcr3 in 
several other places in the Nights, of which I have taken no notice, as 
it is evident, from the context, that the word is either a copyist's inter- 
polation or is to be taken in the old Arabic sense of "wine." The 
word {cahweh) appears to have been one of the most ancient of the 
Arabic names of wine and is found, in that sense, in many early poets, 
such as Abou Nawas and others ; taken literally, it means *' an excitant " 
or "appetizer,*' and in this sense the name was, on the introdaction of. 
Coffee, transferred from wine to the new stimulant 

* The only one in the Nights. 

* These 6r5t two storiesappeurtobe the composition of the same Mthor. 
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and men of letters and poets, appear to have been 
transcribed or adapted from the works of well-knorn 
historians and geographers and from such &mous col* 
lections as the Helbeit el Knmeit and the Kitab d 
Aghani. For instance, the story of Yehra ben Rhalid 
and the Forger (VoL IV.) is found (in almost exactly the 
^me terms) in Fekhreddin Razi, the anecdote of Omar 
ben el Khettab and the poor woman (Vol. IL pp. 88 and 
89) as well as the story of the Muslim Champion (Vol. V.) 
and others in Et Tebcri, The City of Irem (Vol IIL) in 
£1 Mesoudi, The City of Lebtatt (VoL III.) in a Spanish- 
Arabic historian, The Khalif El Mamoun and the Pyramids 
(Vol. IV.) and The Justice of Providence (Vol. V.) as well 
as certain parts of the Voyages of Sindbad and Seif d 
Mulouk, in El Cazwini, Yonnus the Scribe (VoL VI.), 
Musab ben ez Zubcir (Vol. IV.) and The Lovers of the 
Benou Udhreh (VoL VI. p. 208) in the Kitab el Aghani, 
Ibrahim of Mosul and the Devil (VoL Vf;) in (he Helbeit 
el Kumeit, The Devout Prince (VoL IV.) in Ibn el Jauai^ 
Ibrahim ben el Mehdi and the Barber Surgeon (VoL III.) 
in the Spanish historian Ibrahim el Andalousi, The Imam 
Abou Yousuf with Er Reshid and Jaafer (VoL IV.) in the 
Mirat el Jenan, Abdurrehraan the Moor's Story of the Roc 
(VoL IV.) in Ibn el Werdi, etc., etc. To conclude ihia 
cursory sketch, I have but to mention that the &bles and 
apologues, which form another considerable feature of the 
work, have apparently been added to the collection from 
time to time and appear to be mostly derived from Greek, 
Persian and Indian sources, such as the Hitopadesa^ the 
Sables of iCsop and Keiiteb wit Dimneh. 
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I have already cited Mr. Lose's Dpinioo that the 
Thousand and One Nights din' only be said to be borrowed 
frcm the Hesar Efsan in the sanse in which the uEneid 
i^ said to be bortowed from the Odyssey ; but even this 
comparison does not seem to me to' do Justice to the 
originality of the Arabic work, as there is certainly no 
tcace in it of an influence exerted by any Pcrsiaa writer 
in a similar manner to that exercised by Homer 6?er 
Vii^j;and putting aside the purely Arabic elementi the 
foreign. poKtion. of the work appmuv to haVe beeii taken 
quite as freely from otOier sources^ 9ach as Greek, Indian 
Mad. (perhaps) even Chinese and Japanese, as from Persian^ 
Ofi this» wtlUknowii instances exist in the evident affinity 
of the incident of .the cannibal giant in the Third Voya^ 
of Siodbad and in Seif ei Mulouk with the story of 
Ulysses and Polyphemus, and of the Arabian traveller's 
escape from the underground burial-place with the 
simitar passage in Pausanias, relatbg the deliverance of 
the Messenian leader Aristomenes; in the stories of the 
Barber^ Fifth Brother, the Prince and the Afrit's Mistress, 
the Merchant's Wife and the Parrot^ the Fakir and tiie 
Pot of Sutter, etc., which have been traced bade to the 
Hitopadesa, Panchatantra, Kathasaritsagara, etc, in the 
apologue of the Hedgehog and the Pigeons, whidi has 
its apparent prototype in stories common to the Sanscrit^ 
Chinese^ and Japanese languages, in : the version of the 
faigend of Susannah tuid the Elders, evidently borrowed 
from the Apocryphal Book of Daniel, in the iables of 
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the Sptrrow and the Eagle, the Cat and the Qrow, Khe 
Falcon and the Birds, etc, apparently derived from i£sop 
(with whoM, by the' Vt&y, the celebtated' OrSsntaL labiSfat 
Luaoaan or Lokman, quoted' In the Koran, in supposed to 
be identical, though by «ome Arabic autbors he 4s 9M0A 
lo have been a black slavey living hi the tine of Dwrid, 
and by others an Arab of the time of Job and a kkmsaik 
of that patriarch), and in numerous other fobles, paiiftbks 
and Iqjends of saints and hermits, evidently refecabie t^ 
Christian, Jewish, Brahman ot Buddhist soutcet. 

Nevertheless^ numerous as are the instances in which 
the authors of the Thousand and One Nights have drawn 
upon fore^n sources^ the general tone of the work is 
distinctly and almost exclusively Arabic, and Arabic of 
Syria, £gypt and Chaldosa (or Iiak-Arabi); whether the 
scene is laid in Persia, India, Anatolia, Arttocniai Arsbia^ 
Greece, France, Genoa, Ceylon, Tartary, China or anjf 
other actually existmg country or in such fantastic and 
imaginary portions of the ideal worid as Jinnistaa, the 
Mountain Caf, the White^ Blue, Black or Green Countries, 
the Camphor, the Ebony, the Khalidan or the l¥iEic-Wac 
Islands^ and whether the persons who figure in the^stories 
are men or Jinn, Afrits or Angels, Indians or Chinese, 
Christians or Jews, Magians or Idolaterst the scenery 
and manners described, the persons, things and way of 
thought and action are distinctly those of such cities 
as Baghdad, Bassora, Mosul and Caira Even in tales 
like the Queen of the Serpents, whose Persian* origin is 
unmistakable and whose scene is laid in a remote pne- 
Mohammedan age, the Arab author has apparently most 
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^ivr^Adlyeveiy where substituted, for the traoes of Zendic 
or Sabaeaa fogipulas and. doctrine* that may be supposed 
tio ba?e existed in the originalt the distinctive legends 
and^^ catchwords of the Muslim iaith and cosmogony, 
whibt av^kUng a too obvious exposure to the charge of 
anacbrciusm by such expedients as the substitution of 
Scdomon and Abraham for the greater prophet whose 
name is so constantly in the mouth of the personages 
^f Arab fiction. And this adaptation of the soeoes and 
persons of foreign countries to the illustration and glorifi« 
cation of Arab thought and Arab personality is still more 
accentuated by the fact that the men and manners xepre* 
sented are for the most part limited to those of the period 
of the early Baghdad! Khalifs of the house of Abbas, 
comm»icing with the second of that dynasty, Abou Jaafer 
d Jdensour (a.d. 754) and practically ending with the 
sixteenth, his great-grandson's great-grandson Aboulabbas 
el Mutesdd Billah, A.D. 892-932.^ Of this period far the 
most brilliant portion is that comprised between the years 
7B6 and 809 and wholly occupied by the reign of the 
fifth Kt^alif of the house of Abbas, the celebrated Harotin 
ex Reshid Billah, Aaron the Orthodox (or Welkadvined*) 
in or by God, not the Just, as in most versions* (Tlie 

^ The only later Khalifs mentioned in the Nights are the thirty-sixth 
(of the house of Abbas) El Mustensir (A.D. 1225-1242) and (by impU- 
QBtioii) the thhrty-seventll and last* £1 Mnstesim Billah (A.D. I24a-I258)« 
ia whose reigns the scene of the Barber's Story and that of the Tailor 
(see YoL I.) ia laid, the intervening three centuries and a quarter befaig 
wholly unrepresented in the work, sofar as the Khalifate of Baghdad is 
concerned. 

* lit. He who follows in the right way. 
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first fotir soecesaors oF Mohammedi Aboubekr,. OmtBr;- 
Othman and All, are known as el Khulfaa er roihid^umf' 
le. ^the orthodox Khalifk'') This title was not, at far 
commonly supposed, adjudged to Haronn bjr Ms- siib«t 
jccts in recognition of kb qualities, as in the case of 
Louis XIII. of France, dubbed (wildly enough) •'le 
Juste,** but was conferred oh him by his ialhot. EI Mebdi, 
four years before his comiing to the throaei on the ooa»* 
slon of his formal nomination as hdr-presnmptit^ (his 
brother £1 Hadi being heir-apparent) to the Khaiifiitei 
in conformity with the habit of the Khalife, the eodesi* 
astical nature of whose dignity is peculiarly apparcnt tit 
the hieratic titles assumed by them and answering to the 
agnomina btfstowed (with the title of Casat) by the Roman 
Emperors upon their suocessors-dect Haroun^ at al^ 
events, Justified his title, foi, if anything bat Jusi^ be 
certainly was orthodox* at least in outward appeaiadee, 
being a strict observer (in public at least) of the bwderi- 
some ribal of Muslim prayer and visiting offences agamst 
orthodoxy with the utmost rigpun He made eight or 
more pilgrimages to Mecca and Medina ^all of which 
he is said to have performed on jS90t\ attended by a 
splendid suite, and defrayed, on a princely scale, the 
expenses of some hundreds of pilgrims of the flower 
of the learned and orthodox of his time, in tlie years 
when he himself refrained firom accomplisbing the rite. 

^ PL eC iWiW,. dialectic vaiiaat ointkuL 

' The other. resdmg. "well-adYi^d" i^ equally. spplicablfl^ Urn }iU 
advisers and ministers were the greatest and wisest that ever governed, 
aa Eastern emphre. 
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He lavished money and gifts iq>on the inhabitants dt. 
die Holy Cities and expended infinite pains and wealth 
in assuring the pilgrim-track against the Bedouins. (His. 
wife Zubeideh also was prodigal in her expenditure. upon 
pilgrimages and the improvement and enibeilishment. of 
Meeca and Medina, the great aquedpct that supplies the 
former with water having been built by her at an enormoua 
cost) In private, £r Reshid wxis a voloptuazyi whom the 
prohibitions of religion availed not to restrain fiom the 
indulgence of his every passion : his physiopns attoboted 
his last illness and premature death to immoderate seacual 
commerce and there seems no doubt that he was an 
habitual wine-bibber, that b ta say, a drinker to intoxica- 
tion (after the manner of the EastemSj who conceive no 
other aim in the consumptiop of intoxicants, than in: 
toxication and have therefore always preferred spirits o( 
various kinds, such as s^Aer or date-brandy, etc, to wine) 
of strcmg drinksi and not^ as pretended by his aj)Ologi^ 
of the harmless md$g, a very slightly fermented. infusion 
of raisins^ whose use is sanctioned by the examiple o[ 
Mohammed, The historian Shemseddin Yousuf Ibn. el 
Jauzi (author of the great Chronicle, AGra^ eg ZcmaH,, the 
Mirror of Time) naively pleads, by way of exeusei for 
Haroun's offending in this . respect, that he never got 
drunk except behind a. curtain, a tmit which^.if^truCy is 
sufficiently characteristic of the hypocritical nature. of the 
Khalit 

This prince is undoubtedly the hero of "The Thonsand 
and One Nights"; no other name occuts with a quarti^ 
of the same frequency and upon no other .chamctec k 
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bestovtd snob wholesale lambttion; iadeed, we may well 
suspect, from the pramineiice that is girea to him and 
the frequency with whkh anecdotes of his idgn lecur, 
that R portion of the collection was. taken bodily from 
notes or compilations prepared at his especial instance^ 
by the celebrated poets and moacians (for the twir 
offices were freqnentfy combined) who illustrated his 
court Never was reputation so ill-deserved as that of 
the ^'good" Haroun er Reshid, who seems to iiave 
been a happy compound of the worst characteristics of 
such despots as Philip IL of Spain, Francis L and 
Henry VIII.| combining, with the superstitions bigotry 
of the firsts the insatiable n^acity of the second and the 
ferocious sensuality of the third, a bloodthirsty savagery, 
peculiarly his own and only to be equalled by a king of 
Dahomey, and the almost hysterical sensitiveness to music, 
poetry and wit that distinguishes the Arab and has so 
often been found to exist side by side with the most 
complete lack of moral consciousness and the most 
refined excesses of unrelenthig barbarity. This artistic 
sensibility he appears to have shared with the majority 
of his subjects (for there is no point in which there 
is such general consent in Arabic literature as the 
seemingly universal facilky with which prince and 
peasant, merchant and Bedouin, courtier and water- 
carrier, alike appear to have at their command the 
resources of music and poetry, the poorest fisherman 
spontaneously reciting or composing the most elegant 
verses in moments of emotion or emergency and showing 
as exquisite a sensitiveness to the exercise of the two ar|$ 
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in clhert as the best edacated and most refined ooUe) 
and to have carried to such an excess that the apposite 
repetition of a witty story or of a harnx>nions piece of 
vene, either remembered or extempore, frequently sufficed 
to secure for the astute reciter the highest honours at 
the Khalifs disposal or to save the greatest criminal or 
the most hated enemy from the consequences of the 
furious outbursts of passbnate frenzy to which the 
monarch was subject This characteristic it was wbidi led 
him to encourage the arts and to select as his intimate 
companions the best-known poets and musicians of the 
time, (of whom two or three were always in attendance 
upon him at all hours of the day and night,) upon whom he 
lavished, with reckless prodigality, the immense sums' he 
wrung from his subjects- and from whose venal praises later 
historians drew the |alse data on which they moulded the 
imaginaiy character of the great and good Khalif of the 
"golden prime" of Islam, a character as fabulous as 
that of the Cid, whom modem research has proved to 
have been a sort of Schinderhannes-Dalgetty, a brutal 
and venal swashbuckler, "fighting for his own hand," 
under Arab or Spaniard, king or copdottierc^ as it 
paid him best, and solacing his leisures with the inno- 
cent pastimes of Jew-roasting and captive-baiting.' Like 

^ His gilts were, however, tlwajs liable to be resomed with inteiest 
at the donor's caprice. 

* He is siud to have been in the habit of roasting his Jewish prisoneis 
.over a slow fire, to malce them disgorge, and to have^ on more than one 
occasion, cavsed his captivei^ old men, women and children, to be torn 
to pieces by his dogs. 
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txmiB XIV., one of the most contemptible prmces tbaft 
erer sat on the throne of France, his memoiy is g^rified 
by the borrowed lustre of the many men of genins and 
distinction who flourished in his reign. Quoth a MS. 
history cited by Dn Weil, ** Grave and pleasant people 
gathered to Er Reshid as to none other; the Barmecides, 
the noblest men of the world, were his viziers; Abon 
Yousuf was his Cadi; Merwan Ibn Abi Hefseh, who 
in his century stood as high as earlier Jerir,^ was his 
poet ; Ibrahim el Mausili, unique in his time, his singer ; 
Zulzul and Bersoum his musicians." 

Haroun's reign was indeed rich in great men ; in addition 
to those named above and to the distinguished statesmen, 
generals and men of learning who surrounded him, the 
poets En Nemri^ Er Recashi, Dibil el Khuzal, Salib ben 
Tarif, £1 Asmai, Abou Nuwas, £1 Bttabi, Muslim ibn el 
Welid, Aboulatahiyeh, Abou Ubeideh and many others 
and the fiunous musician Isaac of Mosul, Ibn Jami and 
Mukharik adorned hb court, and Baghdad swarmed with 
jurisconsults and legists of the highest distinction, who 
officiated as judges and to whose wise and impartial 
administration of the kws he owed his reputation for 
justice. He was the last Khalif who held, undiminkhed 
(with the exception of Spain, which was conquered a.d. 
756 by the Ommiade' Abdunehman, who there founded 

1 See note, Vol II. p. 284* 

• The vast empire held by the Ommlsde Khallfs comprised Oa Asia) 
Ambia, Syrii. Mesopotamia, Ink Aiabi, lUestine^ parts of Anatolia, 
Karamaaia and Anneoia, Persia, Turkestaii, Beloochistaa, A%hanisfn 
and Sind, (in Africa) Egypt^ Fex, Tripoii, Tvads, Algieis sad Moeocoo» 
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Ite iDdet)^iid(ent Kfi^dMfte of Oord(mt)i the empire ivoii 
hy Ifae eorljf successors of Mohammed and die Benoa 
Umeyjeh; even in his teign, the dominions of tiie 
Kbal&te were curtailed by the defection of his governor 
of Africa, Ibrahim ibn Aghleb, and the revolt of the 
Alide Edris and the consequent foundation of independent 
kingdoms in Sicily and Northern Africa ; under his sue* 
cessors province after province fell away, till the- dominion 
of the last Abbaside Khalifi was practically limited to 
the city of Baghdad ; hence his reign is not unnaturally 
chosen by the Muslim hlstman to represent the golden 
age of the Khalifate. Again, he was lavish in the 
decoration and enrichment of Baghdad (which under hita 
attained its highest pomt of glory and prosperity), at the 
expense of the provinces, which were disaffected to him 
and continually in revolt against him; and these reasons, 
combined with the acts and character of the able ministers 
by whom the empire was ruled during the greater part of 
his reign and the fact that, like many other cruel and 
unscrupulous despots, he affected especially to cherish and 
be accessible to his humbler subjects, amply suffice to 
account for the most unmerited halo that has so long 
clung about his name. 

As an instance of the enormous sums which Er ReAid 
lavished upon his favourites, during the heyday of their 
prosperity, a historian states that, in the accounts of 
the royal expenditure fir one year alone^ the sum of 

and (in Europe) Spain and neatly half of FVance, Sicily, Sardinia, 
Corsica, Malta and other Mediterranean islands and certain distriets of 
Italy, that is to ti^, the greater part of the then known world. 



thirtjp toiBioBS' of diiliemB^ is entnM tm ilia $tpegaxt 
amotmt beMved, in mottey and gopdsi on J«afer 
the Barmeelde, and Fekhreddin Razi montioiis (on the 
anthority of the historiaa El A9inaii)i as oecurritig m 
a similar list, shortly before Jaafei^s death, the sloiost 
incredible Iteniy '*Foar hundred thousand dinars* for a 
.dress of honour* for the Viaier Jaafer ben Yehya,'' to be 
shortly follewed by the emry, tn^c in its terrible contrast; 
^'^Ten carats^ for naphtha and reeds for burning thebody 
of Jaafer the Barmecide." Again, at the instance of his 
great visier, he gave Abdolmehk es Salifa a sam of foor 
pillions of dlrhemsj*^ nor was he less lavish -in his 
gifts to the poets, musicians and literati who tickled his 
intellectual palate with apropos recitals, songs^ stories and 
pteasantiies, as well as to the men of learning and chicane 
iriio extricated him by their ready wit from some dilemma 
of conscience or by a kgal quibble enabled him to 
conciliate orthodoxy with the enjoyment of some pro- 
hibited pleasure. His wife Zubddeh was eqoally prodigal, 
especially in matters religious, having (according to Ibn 
. el Jauzi) spent three millions of dinam,* in the course of 
a single pilgrimage, in expense^ pSts to the learned men 
of Mecca and Medina and public worka 

* About ;f 75O1OOO. * Aboat £100,000, 

> A kkilaah or dress of honour (fit tlmt which one takes off from 
onef s own person to bestow upon a nkessenger of good tidings or any 
one else whom it is desired specially to honoor) indnded, lM>rever,.& 
hocse, a sword, a giidle and other articles, according to the rank of the 
recipient and might more aptly be termed a ooniplete equipment of 



* Aboat fire diilliagii * Ahont £wofloo, * About ;Cr,50Q^ooa 
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/ NolvriUistitdiBg hit apparent Ubocalitiri Er Rcshid m 
gffiedjr aod lapacioas and pioeured tKemotiey for his 
prpdigalitiet by a system of tbe i most tmscropuloiis 
robbery and extortioa. The Intimate income <tf the 
jBLbali&te is said to have been about fcwenty^ix, miUios 
dinars/ yet so to did the treasures he aocumulatedf by 
ikir means or foul, under the mask of extravagant 
liberality, exceed the wealth he flung away . upon his 
caprioes that he is said to have left nearly a thouss^id 
millions of dinars/ besides a fabulous quantity of precious 
stones and other elfects (among the les^ thirty thousand 
beasts of burden, a hundred camel^oads of jewels and 
twenty thousand male daves) representing, in all pro- 
bability, a much larger sum^ and these enormcms riches 
i\ is. evident, from Ae accounts of Arabian chionictera 
that he amassed by the. vilest and most oppressive meanSi 
>Mie* overwhelmed the peoples" says a modem bistoriai^ 
*^ with tastes and imposts and not unfrequently despoiled 
his generals and governoia of the wealth they had gained 
in hit service.." Abdulmelik es Salih, mentioned above^ 
whom, at JaafiBr'a prompting, he had appointed governor 
of E^gypt and married to his daughter, he shortly after^ 
wardy on pretence : of his intention to aspire to the 
Khalifat^ stripped of all his property and cast into 
pri9Qn, where he remained till the death of the tyrant, 
when the latter^s successor, £1 Amin, released him and 
made him governor of Syria, thus manifesting the u^er. 
groundleissness of the accusation. Mcjiamased be» 

^ About ;f 13,000,000. 
.* About fair ssafcUardsteriiog or ;gS o c^OQO^ooa 
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Suleiman ben All, a distant cousin of At Khali^ dU 
leaving property worth sixty millions of dkliemS|t i^ 
parently mberited from his father, and Haroim seised 
upon the whole estate, fhough near relatives came fcrwaid 
to claim it, justifying his high-handed dealing with the 
ititile pretext that he had proof of the deceased's in- 
tention to revolt agamst his authority and was tbemfore 
entitled to confiscate his property. Again, the Vkevoy 
of Khorassan, Alt ben Isa el Mahani, had, by oppresaon 
and extortion, wrung immense sums from fab sQl]jeGl8, 
which coming to Ae ears of the Khali^ he summoned 
the offending governor before himsdf, but, instead of 
compelling him to inake restitution, he compounded villi 
him for the payment of a heavy bribe and continued him 
in his government Ttiis criminal transaction he sevaal 
times renewed, till, i^ last, finding probably that Iba 
liahan became more and more difficult to sqieue, he 
seised on bis person by treachery and made himsdf 
master of his wealth (said to have amounted so eii^ 
mfflions of dlrhems' in gold and plate alon^ besides 
fifteen hundred cameUoads of precious ituft), il of 
whidi, instead of restoring to its lawftd owners^ hs 
applied to his own uses. These are a few instanrm 
only of the greed and rapacity with wfakh his left hand 
stiU took back all and more than his right bad gtnm, 
and of the crin^nal meatmess by which be too often 
fined his treasuries, and so notorious^ indeed^ were the 
extortion and tyianny to which he owed his ikbei^ that 

^ About ;£i,soo^ooa * About jCs,ooo^ooa 
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the cd«bmed ascetic Fuzail ibo lyaz refiise4t though at 
Ibe risk of his bead, to accept a gift that the Khalif 
ifished to beitow on hin^ allegingi as the ground of his 
Tefiisa]| that the giver's wealth had not been honestly 
oomebj. 

. The instances of his cruelly and treachery, that con- 
front us in Muslim records, are no less numerous and 
flagrant; and the words of Sismondi, in his unsparing 
condemnation of the monster Alexander Borgia» we are 
warmnted by historical evidence in applying to £r Resfaid, 
who aeems indeed to have been *'a man whom no good 
iaith bound in his engsgementiS no sentiment of justice 
checked in his policy^ no compassion moderated in his 
vengeance.'' Every means was good to him to destroy 
his esemiesi whether personal or political, and he though 
oothiog of violatmg the most solemn oaths^ when be 
desired to rid himself of a bated or suspected person, 
hated and suspected often upon grounds that owed their 
existence to his own jaundiced imagination. He bq[an 
bis reign by putting to death the Amir Abou Isma, one 
ef his brother's counsellors, nominally because he was 
one of those who had persuaded £1 Hadi to proclaim 
his own son Jaafinr heir-apparent to the Khaliiate, to the 
exclusion of himself and in contravention of the will 
of their father £1 Mdidi, but really bom one of the 
pettiest motives of personal qnt^ because the unlucky 
Abon Isma had, on one occasion, given Jaafer the pre- 
cedence over Haroun, when the two princes were about 
to pass over a bridge. There can be little doubt that 
he was an accessory to the murder of his brother £1 Had^ 
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by the contriyance of their mother Rheizuran ; but Ak 
latter crime may be said to have been committed ia 
self-defence and therefore to some extent exctisablei at 
El Hadi had resolved upon the assassination of Harotm, 
to remove him from his son's path. Another of the 
^ariiest acts by which he -^signalized his accession was 
to procure the poisoning of the Alide Edris ben Abdallahi 
who, after tfie Ceulure of his kinsman Hussein ben Alfs 
attempt to seize the Khafi&te at Medma and the deadi 
of the latter at the batde of Fakh (a.ix 7^6), fled to 
North-western Africa and there founded the Edriside 
kingdom of Mu^ftb or Morocco; and not content with 
fixe success of his murderous plot, he caused put to 
death an Egyptian postmaster, Wenh by name, who 
had sheltered the fugitive and furthered Us escape to 
Morocco, rewarding the poisoner, Shemmekh, with the 
htter^s post The Alide Modsa ben Jaafer, one of the 
most venerated elders of the Shiah sect, he cast into 
prison and caused to be secretly murdered, because, on 
a certain occasion, wheii both were visiting the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina, after Er Reshid had greeted Mohammed 
with '* Peace be on thee, O cousin!"^ Mousa followed 
suit with "Peace be on thee, O &therl" as was indeed 
his right,* and his treatment of Yehya ben Abdallah, 
another descendant of AH, was yet more dastardly and 
barbarous. Yehya, iriio was the unde of Hussein ben 

^ MoluiTnme4 was the nephew of Abba% the foooder of the family of 
that name, and Haroan was therefore his cousin, many times remoyed. 

* As a lineal descendant of Ali and Fatimeh, the Prophet's danghter, 
be was the son, f>. grandson, many timet removed, of Mobammod* 
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AK aboVe mentioned and fought bj his side at the dis- 
astrous battle of Fakhy fled, after the loss Ci that dayi 
to Media, where he established himself so strongly and 
became so formidable that £r Reshid despatched against 
him £1 Fezl the Barmedde» who, with his usual politic 
mansuetude^ succeeded in inducing the rebel to renounce 
his prttenaions in favour of the regnant* prince, on 
promise of iair treatment by the latter. A fomud treaty, 
embodying the terms of compromise^ being entered into 
and solemnly ratified by Er Reshid, Yehya proceeded to 
Baghdad and surrendered himself to the Khalif, who 
received him with all the external signs of distinguished 
honour, but shortly after, on pretext of some formal flaw 
in the contract, discovered by the crown lawyers (from 
whom the declaration- is said to have been extorted by 
main force), cast the unlucky Alide into prisooi com*^ 
mitting him to the custody* of Jaafeh The generous 
Barmecide, revolted at his master's signal ill faith, took 
pity on the prisoner and connived at his escape ; but Er 
Reshid cfterwards recaptured Him and again cast him 
into prison, where he caused him to be secretly murdered* 
He put to death Abou Hureireh, Viceroy of Mesopotamia, 
because he had suffered defeat at the hands of the Khari- 
jites, and caused the Khuramiyeh heretics, followers of 
the Persian socialist Mezdek, on the suppression of their 
revolt in Acerbijan by Abdallah ibn Malik, to be put to 
the sword and their women and children sold as slaves; 
nor was it without extreme difficulty that the sanguinary, 
monarch was prevented from exterminating the inhabit, 
tants of Mosul and razing that great city to the ground; 
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Mkfr Ihe pufttiiig down of a popokr ritti^ led bf Ettif 
ben Sofpa^ During his last illness^ buTing oqptand 
]Mur ibn LeUh, brother of the xebel Bdia ben Ldtht 
who had established himself in Ttansoxania, he caused 
him to be dissected alive by a butcher, irtiom he 
summoned for that puipose^ and bidding h» attcadanta 
hgr before him the fourteen pieces into which the im- 
foitunate prisoner had been divided, gloated over them 
till he fell into a swoon. This was the last poblic act 
of the ^good*' Haroun er Reshid, who eq^ired tfaraa 
d^rs later, after ha?ing, ahnost with his latest bceatii^ 
ordeced the execution, upon some trifling occasion 4d 
oflenoe, of his physiciaa the Christian Jd>ril (Gabikl) 
ihn BeUiti7e8hou« Jebril was however saved fkom Ua 
threatened doom by the death of his ferociQUs master 
IB. the nigbft^ 

These are sonve of the enonnittea committed bgr Uie 
'^good'' Khali^ and tbeae^ although thejr sink iatia 
insignificance compared with the fiendish barbarity and 
ingratitude of his treatment of the Bannecides (an account 
of which I reserve for another page), suffice to show 
that he can lay no claim to the attributes of goodness^ 
generosity and justice with which popular tradition has so 
persistently credited him, and I confess that, for my own 
par^ I cannot discover any reason why he should be 
gntified with the nan^ of ''Great," except upon the 
principle in accordance with which that title is awarded 
to the contemptible Louis XIV., whose only claim to 
greatness lay in the fact that great men lived and worked 
(and often starved) whilst he ate and drank and dallied 
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vKh hfe tided harlotfl.^ In reality, he appeals to here 
beta a morose and fimtastic despot, pttrsuec^ ^^ Philip 
IL of Spain» by the spectres of his own orimesi tormented 
at once by superstitious remone and jealous suspicion, 
which, while oppressmg his waking hours and troubling 
his natural rest with the tortures of gloomy and foreboding 
though, again and again impelled bim to commit anew 
the misdeeds whose recollection embittered his enstence 
and to dq>ri?e himselfy at their malignant instance, of tho 
only men about him on whom he could reckon for fideli^ 
and ability combined. His fits of gloomy depression and 
his chronic restlessness by night and day are constantly 
idecrod to in '<The Thousand and One Nights/' and it 
was in endeai^mring to shake off these bauntmg miseriea 
that he seems to ha^e met with tint many adventures that 
are recorded of him and of which a considerable pottioa 
may ftixly be supposed to have been invented and arranged 
Imp him by the ^tinguished poets who were his constant 
associates* 

^ £rRes2itd*a apolqgista clmm Ibr kim-Uiat he wasgenoooianda 
patron of art (claims of which my readers are qualified to judge^ wlthoot 
further remark on my part) and that his (aUeged) intercourse with 
Charlemagne proves him to have been superior in enlightenment to his 
contemporaries of the Muslim worid* The legend of the diplomatie 
HippRxhement oetween the two monarciis ft of CToeedii^y donbtiiil 
anfheatkitf ; Im^ nppoabigtt to be ia enty respect fooaded apod Gm^ 
it is evident to a stident of Muslim history that Haioim*s overtnres t» 
the Western Emperor were dictated by no motives of policy monp 
enlightened than the desire to embarrass his hated enemy Nicephorusy 
Ctaperor of Constantmople^ against whom he seems to have cherished 
apecuiar spite* 
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Om «f the tatter/ AboB Nuim ibn Hiol»« a qiiiom^ 
figute in dus histny of litenlore. A debanckee i>S tbci 
most debased aad sensual oxdetp he^ nevertheksi^ ia 
addition t<y his nadoofatedij high poetical geoiu% too^ 
often prostituted to the vilest puiposesi stcsns lo havo 
been remarkablj free from the senrilitj that generally 
distingnishes the comtly poet and to have cherished a 
iude hot feal love of independence and a sense of the 
beauties of freedom which led him to pcefer the ooeigb 
Hoence of the wineshop and the plessure-gardea to all 
die luxurious allurements of the Court | and we find the 
Khali^ who set on his society a value equivalent to the 
difficulty he temd in procuring it^ often reduced to aft 
sorts of esEpedients to dmg him from his feivourite hauata* 
like the great Snacreontic poet of esrly medissval Chin% 
Li4atpd (with iriiom he was nearly contempomy),^ the 
messengeit of his roysl master were frequently compelled 
15 force Mm fiom the tamnst where he revved with hie 
low associates, for the purpose of amusing the Khslif in 
his fits of depression or of advising him upon state and 
general matters; and long before Walter de Mapes or 
Hafiz, he declared his intention of ending his days in the 
exclusive wonhip of the divinities of wine and pleasurci 
riiyming in Arabian veise his version of ^'Mihi est pro- 
positum in tabemi mori.'' Nor in this avowed devotion 
to the forbidden delights of conviviality was he alone 
among the denizens of the court of the Khalifs. Baghdad^ 
in the reign of Er Reshid, seems to have been preeminently 

• ^ H« was bom la A*D. 753^ ten yeui before Li4ai'P^sdc«lih» Sobis 
accounts, however, date his bixth nine yean later, ? 
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A city df {^kMiie. Thither flpck^d- fiom all . paits>^. Di 
the Orientftl world th^ most noted end oqttble poet?^ 
musidatas and artificers of the tune; aad the fiist thought 
of the Arabian or Persian eraftsman who had complete 
some specially curious or attractive spechnen of his a;t 
was to repair to the capital of the Muslim .wprld» tp submt 
it to the Commander of the Faithful, from ^whoin be rarely 
foiled to receive a rich reward for his labours. Surrounded 
by pleasure-gar<kns and groves of oiaiige» tamarisk and 
myrtle, refreshed l^ an unfailing luxuriance of running 
streams, supplied either by art or naturei the peat • city 
on the Tigris is the .tbfeme of many an admiring ode_or 
laudatory ghazelj.and the ppetsof the time all agr^ in 
describing it as being, mider the. rule of the great Khalif, 
a sort of tenestrlal paradise of idlesse and luxury, where, 
to use their own expressions^ the ground was urrigated 
wiA iMe-water and the dust of the roads was musk, Aishere 
fk>wem add, verdure overhung tlie ways and the air was 
perpetfially sweet with, the many-voiced song of birds, 
Md where the chhp of lutes, the dulcet warble of flutes 
and the silver sound of singing houris rose and fell in 
:harmonious cadence from every corner of the streets, of 
.palaces that stood in xast succession in the midst of their 
gardens and orchards,^ gifted with perpetual verdure by 

^ The garden 6f an Eastern mansion is usually situate within the 
interior court of the buildin^jf ; but tlie palaces of Baghdad, in the time 
of the Kbalib, appear (so far, at least, as oonoemed those in the suburbs, 
^eh as Rusafeh on the eastern bank o£ the Tigris, which consisted 
almost entirely of the pleasure-houses of the nobility) to have been 
snnounded by pleasanncei aad plaatationi^ in addition to those thcf 
enclosed* 
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tfie iiHter abimdmce of the Tigrisi as it 9piA te aimwy 

fight through the tiirice«blest town. 

Si^bdadi bdeed, was in many respects emphatiGalfy 

a '^cittk corttgiana," a sort of Vienna or Bocbarest oS the 

oidoi tiflse, carried to the higher evolution conespoudent 

trikb the more sensuous influences of the luxuriant East; 

asnd the state of public molality there nias naturally of 

the hucest Espedally was this the case with the Ugher 

dasies. Drunkenness and debaudiery of the most un- 

Gcnnpromising kind prevailed amongst them in despite 

of the precepts of the Koran; and s^en and women 

seemed to vie witfi each other in refinements of Iwafxf 

and dissipation.^ As was die case in a period that ^fim 

no maaSl analogy to diat of which I speak, the epoch of 

the Roman decadence, the women of the upper clasae% 

to whom was apparently allowed an amount of libert|r, 

or rather licence, curiously at variance with our Westeiyi 

ideas of Eastern domestic polity, appear to have been 

especially corrupt; and many are the tales of their 

licentious habits and adventures found in the Thousand 

and One Nights, reminding us of the If emofaRS of Casi^ 

nova» although almost always redeemed by touches of 

pathos^ poetiy or romance which are wantmg to the 

bttei^ dry and unattractive records d common-phce 

galanterie. The Story of the Porter and the Three 

Ladies of Baghdad, that of the Barber's Second Brother 

^ It Is caridw to note tbat (tcoording to modeni tni^reUcn] the intio* 
dnctioa of coffee and tobacco aeeou to hare resulted la the eaoUMtm ttf 
dnmkennesfl^ even in IBgypt, tXwtjB the moat ddMuscbed part of the 
Mntlim world, thos inacn&bly ttteditig a refonn whidf no risanr of 
prohibition, no leverity of pwniahnwt, had avaUed to faring ahont 
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tad fieveial otbers contmaed in thk old veraon, give 9btm 
idea of the licence of the time, and examples are^etin moie 
abtindant and circumstantial in the tales that compose the 
comparatively unknown portion of the collection. 

As may well be supposed, under these circmnsta&cea^ 
the upper classes of the time were not charecterised bjr 
kny espedal fervour of religions devotion. NotidA- 
standing the fanatical orthodoxy of the Khalif and of 
his chief wife and cousin, Zubeideh, a woman as sopcr* 
sthious, as ctuel and as cultivated as himself/ the general 
fe%ioQs sentiment of the Court of Baghdad appean to 
have been a soat of reiioed atheism, borrowed 6om 
Persia and having in all probability some afini^ with 
Soufi quietism, which, whilst eonfdnning in cntwaid 
matters to Muslim observances, was yet, in the spirit 
of die Persian usage expressed by the word iihfum 
(cor'^'^^ent), perfectly well understood and recognised. 
TV ^^ had apparently its origin with the ilhis- 

f /properly Bermeki) family; and their 

«flOt interfering with a professed con- 
^tnt tenets of Islam, appear to] have been shared 
ny most of die great officers and nobles of the kingdom, 
in the* same manner as the religious doctrine known as 
SAbism is said at the present day to underlie 'the Ugber 
ranks of modem Penian society. Nevertheless, the lower 

^ She is reported to have owned a hnndred skve-girls, each of whom 
knew the Kocan by heart and had the task of repeating a tenth part 
thereof daUy, so that her palace resounded with a perpetual hamminjf, 
lUte that of bees. It is said tiiat the report of this princess's fMtty and 
manifioence Sill lingers among the Bedouins, by whom her aame it i 
now held in reverence as that of a Miat 
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jmd middle dtsses of the people were eliU ptofooodlj 
and fknatically attadied to the Fakh of the Unity of 
God; nor were examples of Mohammedan ferfDor and 
zealotry wanting that would not have nusbeseemed th^ 
strictest epochs of religbus enthusiasm. £r Reshid 
himself was completely under ecclesiastical oontroi, es- 
pecially that of the Chief Imam of his reigni the Sheikh 
Abou Yousuf, who seems to hare been more of a courtier 
than a priest and to have ingratiated himself with the 
.Khaltf by his audacious adroitness (of which at least 
one instance finds mention* in The Thousand and One 
Nighty) in twisting the interminable subtleties of Mo- 
h&mmedan ritual and dogma to suit the monarchts 
varying cAprices and inclinations ; and one of the moat 
salient examples of ascetic devotion that mark the faislxMy 
of Islam is recorded in the person of the Khalif t own 
son, who, no doubt impelled by disgust at his fatber^a 
cruelty and rapacity, as well as at the licence of his 
luxurious court, became a hermit, saint or ** friend of 
God " (as the Muslims have it), under the circumstances 
detailed in the story of The Devout Prince. 

Under Haroun er Reshid, Baghdad was undoubtedljr 
the metropolis of Muslim civilisation.^ It is said to 
have been as populous as modem Paris/ and the rapid 

> Cordova tad Grenada, winch the brilliant coltnre offlie Khalifs of 
Spain afterwards raised to the first place, were as yet in their infancy. 

* According to some historians, the Tartar conqueror Hulagon dew no 
leis than eighteen hundred thousand of the inhabitants on the capture of 
the city in 1258. This number is possibly exaggerated, but no chronicler 
pots the anmber of the victims at less than eight hundred thousand. 
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growth of its m$uakctnrts and the immense trado 
attracted from all pacta of th^ world by the psre^enco 
of a brflliaat and prodigal cojut, early resulted ia naking 
the great body, of its population wdl-to^o and contented. 
It was one of the most orderly and well-governed citi^ 
in the world of its day, and such was the comparative 
qniet and security for • life and property that reigned 
widiin its walla, (thanks to the aatute administmtion of 
the Bannecide Viziers, who anticipated Fourier's doctrine 
0f the ^pasaionel" treatmeiit of criminal indinatiooi^ 
carrying out the theory of *'$et a thief to oatch a thief 
with the greatest success and eilectuidly keeping under 
roguery and crime by employiog certain selected rascals 
of high capacity, such as Ahmed ed. Denef, Hassan 
Shooman and AU Zibec, mentioned in the Thousand 
and One NightB^ as subordinate prefects of police, to 
coerce and checkmate their former comrades,) that the 
city was genemlly known by the sobriquet of Dar «r 
JUxsi ^ or Abode of Peace, 

It was^ indeed, to the great statesmen of the house 
of Bermek that the reigns of the early Abbaside Khalifs 
owed alntot the whole of the prosperity and brilUancy 
that distinguished them. Of an ancient and noble 

^ Opinioiiy however, differs ms to the origin of this name^ which 
is siud by some auUioritiei to refer to die sacred character of the 
city, as the seat of the Imam or spiritaal head of the Faith» and by 
others to have been ai?en to the capital as a sort of talisman in memory 
of one of the seven "gardens " of the Muslim Paradise. It may also 
have been a mystic or hieratic name^ as Valeria was that of ancient 
Rome« 

VOL. IX. as 
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Persian famtly,i KhaKd ben Bennek, the first of the 
house that appears upon the scene of Arabian history, 
became Vister and Minister of Finance to the ibimder 
of the Abbaside dynasty, Aboulabbas the Bkxxi-dieddei^ 
and after serving his successor El Mensour in a like 
capacity, was appointed to the government of Mosul and 
Azerbijan, which post he held till his death. Aboul- 
abbas was the first to institute the office d Vizier and 
Khalid was the eartiest of the great minuters wha ruled 
the immense dominions of the Khalifs with almost r^;al 
power. During his long tenure of office he practically 
governed the empire, the Khalifs of the house of Abbas 
taking little personal part in the burdensome task of 
administration. He appears to have shown the highest 
talents for government and was particularty successful 
in consolidadng and setting in order the finances. It 
was under his direction that the city of Baghdad was 
built in the reign of £t. Mensour, when that prince 
elected to abandon the former capital of the Khalifs, 

^ Bennek, the father of Khalid, was a Magiaa of Khorossaa and the 
ofRciaiing miiu«ter of the great fire-teinple» the Noabehar, at Balkh, 
where his ancestors had long held the same office. (It is even stated by 
El Mesoudi that Bermek was the title, not the lutme, of the htgh-prtest 
of the fire, bat this statement does not appear to be sappocted.) As 
tenders of the sacred fire and guardians of the temple, the £uaily ranked 
among the duef grandees of the realm, and acooiding to one author 
(tho poet Mohammed ben Monadhir), who speaks of the Barmecides sis 
** the descendants of the kings of the house of Bermek," it conld lay 
claim to royal descent Bermek is said to have had dealings with the 
later Ommtade Khalifs and to have stood high in their £avoar, bat the 
first of the family to come into uneqni vocal prominence is his son KhaUcl. 
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Damascus, for a spot less impregnated with the memories 
of the fallen dynasty, and it is to his wise, just and 
liberal rule that the rapid prosperity of the new capital 
must be ascribed According to £1 Mesoudi, Khalid 
surpassed, in prudence, bravery, learning, generosity and 
noble qualities and accomplishments, eirea his more 
celebrated descendants. 

His son Yehya we first meet with as goveroor of 
Armenia under £1 Metisour. Under the latter's sue* 
cesser, £1 Mehdi, he became Secretary of State and 
was "entrttsted by the Khalif with the chaige of hi» 
son Haroun's education. Yehya was the foster-father 
of this prince, who was bom nearly at the same time 
as his own son £1 Fezl, and an exchange of infants for 
some reason took place between the mothers, Kheizuran 
suckling Fezl and Zubeideh (Yehya's wife) Haroun. The 
two boys thus became foster-brothers (a quasi-relation 
which, though merely nominal in £un}pe, is invested by 
Mohammedan law with rights and obligations nearly 
akin to those of actual brotherhood), and in consequence 
of this and of the semi-paternal authority exercised over 
him by Yehya, in his capacity of governor, Haroun was 
wont to call the latter father. It was to the prudence 
and boldness with which, during the short and stormy 
reign of the crackbrained tyrant £1 Hadi, Yehya played 
the difficult and dangerous part of governor and adviser 
of the heir presumptive (a r6le to which he clave with 
extraordinary fidelity and magnanimity, under the most 
discouraging circumstances), that the latter owed his 
throne and indeed his life, and the Barmecide came near 
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to paying dear, for his loyally to the youth whom his 
tt>yal fttber had committed to his care, £1 Hadi, ex- 
asperated by the courage and skill with which he opposed 
his scheme for substituting his own son Jaafer for Haroun 
in .the -^nooessioni having cast him into . prison, where 
ke would certainly have perished| but for the opportune 
intervention of Kheizuran, whose /avourite be was and 
Who. procured the timely assassination of the- Khali£ 
Immediately after £1 Hadi's death, Yehya was released 
and at once applied himself to securing the accession 
'of liis pupil, whom he succeeded in seating on the 
throne, without serious opposition* Haroun, thus become 
Khalif, hastened to acknowledge his obligations to Yehya 
and without delay appointed him his Chief Vizier, hand- 
ing him. (in token of inves];ment with the executive power) 
his signet-ring, with the words, *'My dear father, it is 
owing to the blessings and good fortune that attend you 
and to your excellent management that I am now seated 
on this throne, wherefore I confide to you the direction of 
affairs." Yeyha was the wisest statesman, the most 
benevolent and nuignanimous man of his time. Quoth 
Ibn Khellikan, ^* He was perfect in talent, judgment and 
noble qualities, highly distinguished for wisdom, noble- 
ness of mind and elegance of language." He is called 
by a contemporary man of letters " the president of the 
Divan (or Board) of generous actions," and Oriental 
writers agree in ascribing to him all noble qualities that 
can combine in a man to compel the love and reverence 
of his kind From the time of Haroun's accession to 
that of the horriblie catastrophe which extinguished the 
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house of Bermek '(/.^.,— with an insignificant interregnum^ 
durihg which, for some unexplained cause, El'FezI ben 
Rebya, the bitter and unscrupulous foe of the Barmecides, 
was entrusted with the VIzierate,— from a.d. 786 tb 
A.D. 803), Yehya and his sons Fezl and Jaafer wielded, 
with practically uncontrolled authority, the sovereignty 
of the East, Er Reshid (who seems from the moment of 
his sudden elevation to the throne to have devoted 
himself well-nigh exclusively to the curious mixture * of 
debauchery and religious observances by which . he en- 
deavoured to conciliate his passion for all kinds of 
pleasure with the superstitious regard for the eittemal 
appearances of orthodoxy that was no less pronounced 
a feature of his character and to have concerned himself 
little with the business of government), entirely devolving 
on them the executive power and endorsing all their 
acts and orders with a servility of which some* singular 
instances are given in Muslim records. By his wise and 
high-minded administration, the great Vizier completely 
reorganized the vast empire of the Khalifs, still somewhat 
shattered by the intestine disorders that liad troubled the 
last years of the Ommiade princes and the reigns of 
their immediate Successors and raised it to a height of 
general prosperity which was the wonder of the world 
He regulated the incidence of the taxes on a principle 
that, whilst benefiting the treasury by the increased return 
it occasioned, alleviated the burdens of the podrer classes, 
established a complete system of posts all over the empire, 
expended a great part of the revenue upon all sorts of 
magnificent public, works, making roads and building 
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Hosquet, oarMmtetaisi faridgsf, etc., dc, on tm^ ticlet 
smprored akid perfected the wgnniMtion of tbe police, 
encomged i^nculttire and bdustrj, prooiriiig the ift- 
trodaction and caltivation of new artt mad dindh^ the 
Tarious' crafts into guilds or syndicates, diarged wi& the 
office of regularixing trade and the pieYentkm of fiaiid, 
and by proper regnhtions ^ immensely augmented the 
yield of the mines and ether sources of natural wealth, 
organiced public education on a liberal basis, fovnding 
schools, colleges and libraries m profusion and extending 
the most lavish encoucagement to schokrs, litemti and 
men of science, nati?e and foreign, continuing and foster- 
ing the sf^endid civilisation of the Persians and Qreoco- 
Latins and revivifying its partial effeleness with the 
quickening etteigy of the Arab genius; in diort, be 
establisbed and set in wending order all the various and 
. elaborate machinery of government that is necessai^ to 
the politiaa Kod social economy of a great and beten> 
geneotts empire, and founding hiw, order and justice 
everywhere^ brought the dominions of the Khali£aite to 
a pitch of civilisation and prosperity, moral and material, 
which Europe did not even b^in to emulate till many 
centuries later and o( which no country of that time, 
with the exception, perhaps, of China, then in the full 
flower of its civilisation, under the great dynasty of the 
Thangs, could offer even a partial example. 

Yehya's four sons, Fezl, Jaafer, Mohammed and Mousa, 
were renowned for the same qualities and virtues as their 
illustrious father and all ordered their lives and actions 
in the spirit of his magnanimous saying, '*This lifo is 
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m series of vicisntudes aad wealth is but a loan; let* 11% 
then, foHow the models offered by our piedecesMm an4 
leave a good example to those who come after.** The 
KhaHf el Mamoun* is reported to haipe said, '* Yehya ben 
Khalid and his sons had. none [to equal them] in abiliiyy 
in culture, in liberality and in bravery : it was weU said by 
ft poet| ^The sons of Yehya are four in number, like the 
elements: when pot to the test, they will be found the 
elements of bene6oencei' Quoth the poet Merwun ibn 
Abi Hefsehy^'The power of doing, good is in the hands 
of princes; but the noble Barmecides did good and 
harmed not' 'Their faaads,' says Mohammed ibn 
Munadhir, ^were created for lUMight but deeds of bene- 
ficence and their feet ibr the boards of the pulpit;' 
and quoth £1 Atawi, ^The generous Barmecides leameii 
beneficence and taught it to die human race; when they 
planted; they watered, and they never let the edifice they 
founded fell into ruin; when they conferred favours on 
mankindi they cbthed their bounties in a raiment that 
•endured -for even'^ The romantic generosity of the 
Barmecides it would, indeed, be difficult to exaggerate. 
Incredible as the instances of their liberality given in the 
Thousand and One Nights may appear, they are but one or 
two of hundreds of similar and well-authenticated anecdotes 
of the nranificence of this truly princely house, and it is 
hardly too much to* say that the history of the world 

> He was brought np by Jaafer, whom Haroun appointed his governor, 
whilst his Oilier son El Amia was in like manner eommitted to Fezl's 
charge. 



makes no mentfon of a fimilf eveiy member of wfaidb wat 
distinguished by so extraordinary a condNoatioo of Ibe 
noblest qualities of heart and head. No contemporanr 
historian or poet can name them without breaking out 
into passionate praise of their nobleness and.as passionate 
kment for then- unmerited iate. **Alas for the sons of 
Bcrmek," cries Salih ben Tkri( '*and the happy 4»fs of 
their power! With them the world was as a bride) but 
now it is widowed and bereft of its children." *«The 
Barmeddesy*^ says Fdchreddin Rarii ^ were to thdr time 
as a plume to the brow, as a crown to the head The 
world was requickened under their administration and the 
empire carried to the higbest pinnacle of spiendour. They 
were the refuge of the afflicted, the providence of the 
unfortunate.** And aU who speak of them echo the same 
strain. Each of the four sons was distinguished by some 
special quality, in addition to the virtues which were the 
general appanage of the fiunily, and the only weak pcnnt 
in thdr character appears to have been the noble hu\t 
they shared with Julius Cesar ^ and Napoleon IIL and 

^Nttnqtiom nacere sustulii, says Soetonias; **bt ooald never bear 
to do harm." No feeling is more coatinually ezdted by the study of 
history, ancient and modern, than one of poignant regrat that so many 
great and beneficent mien should altogether hate lacked tte power of 
salutary severity, that (alas I in the interests of hnnianity« involved in 
the first condidon of goTemment, the sumoMury sappvessiott of "Ics 
coquins et les Uchet^" too often) necessary bratality, which canics nen 
of f»x inferior genios, such as Bismarck, triumphantly over all opposi- 
tion and enables a Narvaez to die peaceably in his bed, liappy in 
the comfortable assurance that he has no wewiet to f6igiv% haviag 
industriously shot them all 
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to which they, like thdr compeers of the West, in all 
probabnity owed their ruin, Li, the generous tnagnanimit^ 
and high-Bociled manstietudey which led tisetii to regard 
with heroic indiflTerence the miserable plots of* the eoTiers 
and caltminlatorsy the assassins aiid intrigant^ the '^ fishers 
in troubled water," the Fed ben Kebyas and Mohammed 
ibn Abi Leiihs, the Cassii and Cascse^ the Gambettas and 
Rocheforts, the professional seditionists and Bolgariani- 
Atrocity-mongers of their time, and'forbade them to crush, 
by severe but just and necessaiy measures of repression, 
which, timely employed, might probably have preserved 
them for the general benefit of humanity, the dastardly 
intrigues which resulted in their destruction.' 

Uniformly gifted as were the four sons of Yehya, Jaafer 
appears to have surpassed his brothers in mental power 
and accomplishments, whilst in no way yielding to them 
in all the virtues and nobilities for Which they were 

' ^ The fbUowing aie a few of the ssyings of the Barmecides, as cnUed 
from oontemporafy historians. *' The joy of him who b promised a 
faToor is not equal to mine in granting one." ^ As for the man t9 
whom I have done no good, I have siill the choice before me [whether 
|o favow him or no] ; but him whom I have obliged, I am for ever 
engaged to serre." *' Spend, when fortune inclineth to thee, — ^for her 
bounty cannot then be exhajpted,— and when she turneth away, for she 
will net abide with thee. " ' * The bene&ctor who remindeth of a service 
rendered alloyeth the vahie thereof, and he who forget teth a fiivoor 
reeeived'b guilty of tngmtitude and neglect of duty." '* When a man*s 
xonduct towards his brethren is changed on obtaining authority, we 
know that authority is greater than he" (f>. that he is too small for 
his dignity). *' Injustice is disgraceful ; an unwholesome pastare-groand 
is that of injustice*" 
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conspicuous ftnd to hare been dktinguishedt in paiticor 
lar, bsr a sweetness of temper and a chivalrous couiteqr 
of detoeanour, which Fe2l| eminently good and noble 
as he was» • lacked, of his own confession, he having a 
certain abruptness pf manner that made him, though 
more in appearance than in reality, savour somewhat 
of the Burbero Btn^co (the beneficent curmudgeon) of 
GoldonL 

Jaafer was indeed a remarkable and attractive figure 
in the history of the time. To the virtues of liberality, 
beneficence and hospitality that distinguished aUnost to 
excess all the members of his illustrious house, he added 
accomplishments and qualities which were peculiarly his 
own and which make him by far the most loveable and 
attractive character of the many that live for us in The 
Thousand and One Nights. ^ In the high rank which he 
attained,** says Ibn Khellikan, ^ and the great power which 
he wielded, in loftiness of spirit and in the esteem and 
iavour shown him by the Khalif, he stood without a rivaL 
His disposition was generous, his looks encouiagiog, his 
demeanour kind ; his liberality and munificence, the rich- 
ness and prodigality of his donations are too well known 
to require mention." He had been educated with £r 
Reshid, and for some years after the latter's accession, 
served him as secretary of petitions, an axduous office 
(especially in the case of a monarch whose peculiar pre- 
tension it was to be always accessible to any of his 
subjects who had a request to make or a grievance to 
state), which he seems to have filled with the utmost 
brilliancy, showing, in particular, an intimate acquaintance 
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with the bewildering subtleties of Mohammedan bw and 

jurisprudence. He was a man of exquisite culture anf] 

' was accounted the best stylist of his day. He seems, 

indeed, to have been possessed, in a remarkable degree, 

^ of all the accomplishments of his time; and in particular, 

' his knowledge of and power of composition in classical 

' Arabic was so extensire and so elegant that amateurs of 

the pure literary style are said to have purchased, for their 

' weight in gold, the scraps of parchment on which, as 

secretary of petitions, he had been wont to inscribe his 

decisions. His knowledge of law and jurisprudence was 

phenomenal and in these branches of learning he had 

been the favourite pupil of the celebrated Abou Yousuf, 

the first legist of his time. ^ He expressed, his thoughts 

with great elegance and was remarkable for his eloquence 

and command of language; it is recorded that one 

night he wrote, in presence of £r Reshid, upwards 

' of a thousand decisions on as many memorials th^t 

^ had been presented to the Khalif and that not one of 

< these deviated in the least from what was warranted hj 

i the law." 

' Universally gifted, he put down, by feir means, tl^e 

t troublesome tribal war in Syria, and as viceroy of all 

1 the provinces of the East, restored peace and good 

c government to the sorely mismanaged African provinces, 

t whilst his brother ¥et\ performed the like office for 

I Khorassan and the Western provinces of the empire. 

I He educated the young prince £1 Mamoun, who never 

K foi^t his wise and noble teachings and lived to 

3 honour them by proving the best and most high minded 
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monarch of tne house of Abbas,^ and being, on the death 
of the queen-mother Kheizur^n, appointed chief Vizier, 
continued during the remainder of his life to exercise the 
functions of that high office with as much wisdooi, Justice, 
generpsity and benefit to the kingdom as his fattier, 
brother and grandfather. Compassionate and forgiving 
almost to excess, no trait is recorded of him that shows 
any bitterness against personal enemies, nor does he ever 
appear to have availed himself of his immense power to 
punish the iittempts that were perpetually made to injure 
him by men Jealous of his character and position. Oh 
the contrary, such was his mansuetude and sweetness of 
nature, that he was always ready to intercede for the 
culprits, in cases where they had exposed themselves tb 
the Khalifs displeasure. His strength of mind and moral 
courage were no less remarkable than his patience; the 
innate nobility of the man shines out in every act and 
every word; and he was always ready, often at the 
imminent risk of his own life, to intervene between the 
royal tiger whom he served and the unfortunate people 
under his control Kindly, generous and charitable to 
excess and at the same time a firm, just and £ir-sighted 

^ To this prince, much more aptly than to his capridous and un- 
principled father, miglit the epithets of **Good" and «* Great" be 
applied ; beside his many virtues, he had a much more real love and 
a deeper appveheasioa of the liberal arts and sciences than Er Keshad 
and did infinitely more than the latter to enooorage and reward culture 
and leaminj;; and this may probably be in great part attributed to 
the beneficent influence exercised over him by the teachings of his 
governor Jaafer. 
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i admiiiistratoTi he was pasdionatbly beloved by the- people: 

I of Baghdad, whose miseries he spared no pains to alleviate 

( and whose general prosperity may, in no small degree, be 

attributed to the untiring courage and self-sacrifice with 
which he was always ready to shield then), to the utmost 
of his power, from the ferocity and rapacity of his royal 
master. 

' Fezl, as the foster-brother of Er Reshid, was originally 
his most intimate friend and the companion of his private 
pleasures, being his constant associate in the carouses 
in which the Khalif passed his evenings, in the midst 
6f his favourite women and musicians. For some un« 
explained reason, he sippears to have become converted 
to the renunciation .of such enjoyments as wine^bibbing 
and listening to music and tale-telling (forbidden to the 
strict Muslim) and to have abruptly withdrawn from the 
intimacy of the Khalif and forsworn association in his 
pleasures. This conduct on Fezl's part being probably 
construed by the umbrageous monarch as an implied 
censure on himself, he transferred his e^cial favour 
to Jaafer, a man of more :savoir-vivre and easier com- 
position than his auster^r brother and more richly gifted 
with those social qualities of wit and gay and gallant 
humour so highly prized by Eastern prjnces in the com* 
panions of their pleasures; and he presently further 
emphasized his displeasure with Fezl by transferring the 
seals of government from him to Jaafer, as soon as the 
death of his mother Kheizuran, whose favourite Fezl was, 
left him at liberty to do so, appointing the deposed 
Oiinister, whose services were too necessary to the empire 
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tb be altogether dispensed with, to the -most tmpoitent 
extrainetropolitan post at hit disposal, £a the govieni^ 
ttient of khomssan, an office involving the admiBtstradoa 
of nearly one-half of the dominions of the Khalifte. 
The manner in which this transfer of power was le- 
ceived by the. Barmecides, as told by Ibn KheUikaii, i» 
strikingly illustrative of the magnanimity of the members 
of that illustrious house and their invincible attachment 
Co one another. According to the famous biographer, 
Er Reshid said to Yehya, ** Dear father, I wish to tiansfer 
to Jaafer the signet now held by my brother FezL I am 
ashamed to write that order to Feal : do it for me.** 
Yehya accordingly wrote to Fezl, saying, '*The Conn 
mander of the Faithful commands tiiat the signet be 
passed from thy right hand to thy left ; ** to which F»l 
made answer in these words : ** I hear and obey fh9 
word of the Commander of the Faithful conoeming my 
brother. No fovour is lost to me, which goes from me 
to Jaafer, and no rank is taken from me, when he receives 
it^ On hearing this reply, Jaafer exclaimed, ''What an 
admirable being is my brother 1 How noble is his soul I ** 
Naturally enough, Jaafer and his brilliant kinsmen 
were the objects of the bitter^t jealousy and hatred to 
the courtiers and* ecclesiastics of the day,— 4o the foraier 
especially for their Persian origin and for their commanding 
talents and popularity, and to the latter more particularly 
for their tolerance and their well-known, or at least 
shrewdly-suspected, adherence to some form of Persian 
Rationalism, — and many were the efforts, supported by 
lies and calumnies of the most unscrupulous charact«^ 



made by the enemies of the Bermekis to induce fir Reshid 
to withdratr bis favour from them. These were long 
unsucoessfoi and would doubtless have continued to 
prove so (for, morose and passionate despot as. he 
was, £r Reshid seems to have cherished a reaV affection 
for the brave and brilliant companion of his youth and 
to have estimated, at his real value to himself^ the 
just, wise and gentle counsellor of his mature years), 
but for a circumstance that quickened the smouldering 
distrust and jealousy of the tyrant into an irrepressible 
outburst of fury and caused him to commit an act of 
which he afterwards bitterly repented, when (in Arabic 
phrase) repentance might no longer profit him. The 
circumstance in question was of a curious character. 
Jaafer appears to have, by the brilliancy of his con- 
versational and other accomplishments, rendered himself 
so indispensable to the Khalif as a companion, as well 
as a minister, that the latter could not bear to be an 
hour without his company and for the purpose of having 
him always within call, insisted upon his occupying 
apartments within the private portion or serai of .the 
palace; but, as royal etiquette, to which £r Reshid was 
devoutly attaclied, forbade the extension of this favour 
to any but actual members of the royal &mily, he con* 
ceived the plan of marrying Jaafer, pro form^ to hid 
favourite sister, the Princess Abbaseh/ The marriage 

^ Abbajseh was Haroun's elder sbter and owed her great favour 
witb him to the manner in which, during £1 Hadi's lifetime, she had 
exerted her influence over the latter to secure her younger brother's life 
and liberty. 
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was condiided» but the Rhali^ with the wneMomW^ 
pride of an Eastern despoti forbade the .parties to cohabit, 
an injunction which Jaafer himself made no efkyxt to dis- 
obey; Abbaseh, howeveri was an exceedingly beautiful 
woman and she and Jaafer (who was then in the prime 
of manhood and one of the handsomest men of iiis day) 
fell passionately in loife wiih eaph other, nor was it long 
before mutual desire prevailed to overleap the prohibited 
bounds. The most probable account of the way in which 
this came about seems that of Jafei (the author of the 
Mimt el Jenan), who represenu the princess as having 
prevailedt by mingled threaU and persuasions^ upon 
Jaafer's. mother Ettabeh to present her to hinH whilst 
linder the influence of wine, in the guise of the female 
slave of whom it was her habit to make her son a gift 
every Friday. This was accordingly done, and Abbaseh, 
after having passed some time in Jaafer's company^ dis- 
covered herself to him, whereupon alarm dispelled the 
fumes of the wine and he sought out his mother and 
said lo her, ** Mother, thou hast ruined me." His words 
were prophetic Abbaseh proved with child and gave 
birth to twins,^ who were. at once despatched to Mecca 
and there reared in secret by two devoted female atten- 
dants. The secret was kept from £r Reshid for about 
a twelvemonth, but was at last discovered to him in 
consequence of an incident peculiarly characteristic of 
the East Abbaseh, with the unreflecting passion of 
Eastern ladies of high rank, beat one of her women 
with whom she was vexed, and the girl, in her spite;, 
^ Some accounts mention one child only, but most say two» 
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reveled the fiital secret to Zubeideh, who seized an early 
opportunity of gratifying her rancour against both her 
husband's £tvourite sister and the Barmecides (especially 
Yehya, who, as intendant of the palace, enforced the rules 
of harem discipline with a strictness that was fax from 
pleasing to die imperious Sultana), by repeating it to 
Er Reshid. Haroun's mind would already appear to 
have been poisoned against the Barmecides, not only by 
the inherent jealousy of a mean nature against the 
overwhehning superiority of the family in all qualities 
that confer distinction on their possessors^, but by the 
enormous popularity, which their good deeds had won 
them and the venomous insinuations of those miserable 
reptiles that thrive by calumny and treachery, whose r61e 
has always been so considerable in Oriental, even more 
than in European, courts, and by whose reports he was 
(or feigned to be) persuaded that Yehya and his sons 
aspired to oust himself from the Kbalifate, an accusation 
for which no shadow of reason appears. Other subjects 
of displeasure are mentioned by historians as probable 
reasons for his treatment of the Barmecides, such as the 
conduct of Fezl above mentioned and that of Jaafer in 
releasing the unhappy betrayed Alide Yehya; but there 
can be no doubt that Haroun's chief and indeed only 
reason was his jealousy of the great family to whom he 
owed life, kingdom and renown. As to this, contemporary 
authorities are unanimous; according to Ibn Khellikan, 
Said ben Salim (a well-known grammarian and tradi- 
tionist of the time^), when asked what crime the 
* See Vol IV. p. 234, 

VOL. IX« 23 



Bannaddet had comidtled, ansfwied, ^Of ^ Initio ttey 
did Dothing to manrnt Er Reshid'fl condaet tomvdB 
but their day had been long and that vUeii 
loi^ becomes idcsoine. Theie wero penoBS of tibe beat 
of men, who were fatigised 'witb the lengdi of die wigb 
ot the Khatif Omftr [ibn el Khettab], thoiq^ ks like was 
never seen for justice, security, wealdi and victories; 
they also bore wiA iaapatiettoe the sway of OSuaatk, 
and both weie murdered. Besides^ Er Reshid saw that 
generosity was become didr wont, diat Ae people were 
loud in Uiei( praise and that men*s hopes we» fied on 
them and not on himselC Less than this s«flc«t to 
excite the Jealousy of princes; so Er Reshid oonoeifed 
ill will against them, wreaked his vengeance on Aem and 
tried to find out faults. Besides this, a oertain debtee 
of presumption was sometiaies visible in the eondoct of 
Jaafer and Fed, although Yehya was exempt from this; 
for he had more solid experience than his sons and better 
skill in affairs. This induced some of thehr enenies^ 
such as Fed ben Rebya, [Mohammed ibn Abi Leitfa] and 
others, to have recourse to Er Reshid, bom whom they 
concealed the good done by the Barmecides and €»nly 
told him of their faults, till they brought about what took 
place." 

That the discovery of the disobedience of his oidska by 
Jaafi»r and Abbaseh was not (as is contended by some 
historians) the real cause of Er Reshid's rage against the 
Barmecides, but only an additional element of exasperation 
and perhaps indeed a mere pretext, is evident from the 
deliberation with which he set about the ruin of the 
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houses the tiae whidi he aUoned to elapse between his 
disoovery of the CMil secret ud the execution of his 
vengeanoe and the sudden and treacherous manner in 
which he canted out bis sanguinary purpose. Nearly a 
year^ would qnpear to hare intervened between Zubeideh's 
malidoos denmciation and the Khalifs return froni 
Mecca^ whidier he had betaken himself, under pretence 
of pilgrimage, tat die express purpose of rerifymg her 
disclosafe& Here he fbund out Abbaseb's children and 
ONMriiiced by their resemblapoe to both parents of the 
tnith of die story, caused them to be secretly conveyed to 
Irak» wkbout letting any one know of the matter. With 
the Baimecides^ meanwlule, he dissembled, showing them, 
if ponible^ more than his usual &vdur, till his ^tum, 
whea he balled at a place near Ambar, on the Euphrates, 
and after bestowing rich dresses of honour on the brothers 
and taadusnosly IttlUng U> sleep any suspicions that 
Jaate flrigjbt have conceived' by insisting upon his giving 
hiiBsdf up to conviviality in his own tent, what while he 
himself bidulged m mne and mirth in the royal pavilion, 
suddenly, in the dead of the night, summoned one of his 
pages, Yasir* by name^ and commanded him to go at 
oooe and biing him Jaafet's head Yasir, greatly shocked, 

^ AiaUe historians sre hx froai predse on tkb point 

' Jsafer aiy)eftxt to have hid tone pnsoitiiMnt of approishiflg 

danger, which depressed his spirits and made him zeluctant to engage 

in the carouse to which the Khalif urged him. 
* Some autiiorlties name Mesrour, but Yasir was certainly the 

eneentioiMr, thoogh Mesrour might have been present as his snperior 

Qffioer sad ^lisf «' Swocd of the iOialif s Vengeanoei" 
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exclaimed, ''Would I had died before this hourl" but 
daied^ not disobey and repaired to Jaafer's tent, wbexe he 
found him carousing wi acquainted him with his dreadful 
errand. Jaafer prevailed upon the. messenger, wbot like 
all the world, was indebted to him ibr many a favour, to 
return. to the Khalif and tell him that he had put him 
to death. ''If he expresses r^iet," said the Viz|er» ''I 
shall owe you my life; and if not, God's will be done." 
Yasir accordingly returned, leaving Jaafer without the 
tent, to £r Reshid, who said to him, "Well?* Where^ 
upon be told him what had passed between himself and 
the Vizier. "Vile wretch,'' cried the Khalif, making use 
of the foulest imprecation known to the Arabs, "if thoo 
answer me another word, I will send thee before hini to 
the next world P The page accordingly went out and 
striking off Jaafer's he^d, carried it .JU> Er Reshid, who 
looked at it awhile^ then bade him fetch two persons 
whom he named and . whom, on their appearance^ he 
commanded to strike off Yasir's head, alleging, with 
characteristic hypocrisy, that he could not bear the sight 
of Jaafefs murderer.^ 

Before giving the order for .Jaafer'a executioi^ Er 
Reshid had despatched, an express to his chief of the 
police at Baghdad, bidding him seize Yehya and Fezl, 
before the news got wind, and cast them into the JSeds 
ea Ztnadikeh^ at Baghdad, and after secure the persons 
of theu: brothers, sons, grandchildren and all their other 
relatives and connections, even to their derks. The 

^ Jaafer was tfairt|kfev€n fears old at the time of fab deaths 
' i,€. the prison oC tlie Zenadikeh or atheists ; see post. 
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order reached the M&iet of police in the middle of the 
utght and he at once proceeded to execute it, securing 
the persons of the whole of the Barmecide family, as 
well as of their agents and dependents. According to 
£t Teberi, not a single person who had ever been con- 
nected with them was allowed to escape: every member 
of the family (with three exceptions) was put to death, 
even to their infant children, to the number, it is said, 
of over a thousand persons, and it need hardly be added 
that the ''good'* Haroun er Reshid confiscated to his 
own use the whole of their immense possessions. The 
race was absolutely exterminated, Yehya, Fezl and a 
brother of the former, Mohammed ben Khalid by name, 
bemg the only persons who appear to have survived 
this frightful massacre. The latter languished in prison 
during Er Reshid's life and was liberated by his successor. 
Some historians cast doubt upon this wholesale slaughter, 
bur it is sufficient to ask, if it did not take place, how 
comes it that so numerous and notorious a family should 
all at once have so completely disappeared from the face 
of the earth as to leave no trace behind them ? 

The only members of the family whose fate is circum- 
stantially related are Yehya and Fezl. With the former 
the sangumary tyrant appears to have played as a cat 
with a mouse, hypocritically offering him his liberty; to 
which he replied that he preferred to remain with his 
son, with whom he was imprisoned, under circumstances 
of the greatest rigotir, till his death, which occarred 
(A.D. 80s) at the age of 74, after two years' imprison* 
ment His foster-brother Fezl Er Reshid caused to be 
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beaten till he was well-nigh dead, to wribg from him 
a confession that he had secreted property beyond the 
immenaie amount that the Khalif had confiscated, bnt to 
no avml. Fezl was healed of the frightftd woonds caused 
by this horrible treatment^ by a doctor, to whom, on 
his recovery, he sent twenty thousand dirhems* that he 
had borrowed from a friend; but the doctor, though 
poor and in great distress^ with rare magnanimity refused 
the money, saying, ^ I cannot accept payment for curing 
the greatest rf'the generous." In this wretched plight 
the two unfortunate survivors of the great Persian house 
displayed all the magnanimity for which they had been 
renowned in the days of their prosperity, supporting 
with high-souled patience and the noblest philosophy the 
miseries inflicted on them by the base rancour of the 
despot they had so faithfully served. The following 
touching anecdote will give some idea of the magnani- 
mous spirit of the younger prisoner and Yehya yielded 
nothing to his son in the heroic long-suffering with which 
he bore his most unmerited woes. FczYn love for his 
father was extreme: when in prison in winter they 
could not get warm water, which was necessary for 
Yehya, an old man over seveaty, Fed would take the 
copper ewer and apply it to his own stomach, so as in 
some measure to take off the chill for his father's use. 
He survived the latter three years and died in prison in 

' He hftd recetTed two handred lash«s, inflicted widi aach unsparing 
brutality that the doctor who tended him supposed from the state of 
hit back that he had suffered at kast a thottsafld strokes^ 

* About jf 50a 
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November 8«8| four months only before the death of 
Er Reshid* 

The mock repentance shown by the latter, as evinced 
in his unreasoning anger against the innocent minister 
of his vengeance upon Jaafer, did not prevent him fix>m 
offering the last indignities to the great Vizier's remains. 
His head he caused to be hung up at one and his trunk 
at the other end of the bridge over the Tigris, opposite 
the part where the Serat, the canal on which Baghdad 
was originally built, joins that river.* Here they remained 
for some months, till Er Reshid, being about to leave 
Baghdad, caused them to be taken down and burnt like 
those of the vilest criminal, the greatest indignity that 
could be ofiered to a Muslim, whose religion attaches 
the utmost importance to due burial and inculcates the 
necessity of appearing before God whole as at birth. 

Authorities differ as to what became of Abbaseh, the 
hapless cause of this ^horrible tragedy ; but, according to 
the most credible accounts, she was shut up in a chest 
and thrown into a pit, which her terrible brother caused 
to be then and there dug under the floor of her apart- 
ment Then he sent for her children, who (says the old 

^ Ha is ttid to have fieqantiy repeated the ibUowing ven«t of a 
omiempoiaiy poet in priton : " We address oar complaints to God 
in oar sufferings, for it is His hand which removeth pain and affliction. 
We have quitted the world and yet we still exist therein ; we are not 
of the living, nehher are we of the dead. When the gaoler chances 
to enter ovr cell, we wonder and ezdaim, 'This nun has come from 
the world.'" 

* (.€. Kem es Serat (m; the fork or plstie of jmotioa of the Sent), 
see ant^ pp. i et seq. 
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chronicler) showed like two pearls, looked upon them 
pitifully and with tears in his eyes and commanded them 
to be cast alive into the pit, which he then caused to be 
closed up, weeping crocodile-tears the whil& Thus a 
MS. history, whose writer is unknown, but other authori- 
ties state that he had the children burnt alive. Ibn el 
Jauzi relates that Yehya's wife Zubeideh, Haroun's foster- 
mother, after with great difficulty forcing her way into 
his presence, showed him his milk teeth and the curls 
of hair tliat she had kept from his childhood and con- 
jured him by these tokens of her claim upon him for 
fosterage (one of those most sacred to a Muslim) to 
spare her husband and son. The mean-minded Khalif 
was not to be moved, but offered to buy the relics 
of her; whereupon she, in her indignation, threw them 
down at his feet, saying, "I make thee a present of 
them." It is related by Mohammed ibn er Rehman, ja, 
contemporary aalim or man of learning and a member 
of the Khalif s family (the Hashimis), that he once saw 
at his mother's a woman of reverend mien, but poorly 
clad, who was introduced to him as the mother of Jaafer 
the Barmecide and said to him, ''There was a time when 
four hundred female slaves stood awaiting my orders and 
yet I thought that my son did not provide for me in 
a manner adequate to my rank; but now my only wbh 
is to have two sheepskins, one for a bed and the other 
for a covering." Mohammed gave her , five hundred 
dirhems,^ and she well-nigh died for excess of joy. 
Among the various pretexts put fonirard by £r Reshid 
^ Aboat jf 12 lor. 
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to cover the r^ reason of his rancorous 'spite against the 
Barmecides, he caused it to be bruited abroad that they 
were, though Muslims in outward show, fire-worshippers, 
like their ancestorSi at heart; but the futility of this 
accusation is evident from the single fact that FezI, when 
governor of Khorassan, pulled down the ancient temple 
{i.e. the Noubehar before mentioned) of the Fire, of 
which his forefathers had been the officiating priests, and 
built a magnificent mosque, exceeding in splendour the 
Temple at Mecca, in its stead. A more probable accusa« 
tion b that they were at heart Zendics or Mundanists^ 
a sect of Epicurean freethinkers, whose opinions, after a 
more primitive and practical fashion, followed in much 
the same Positivist track as those of the disciples of 
Auguste Comte in the present day and to which many 
Of the most distinguished and ablest men of the day 
belonged It is, therefore, not impossible or improbable 
that the Barmecides belonged to this sect ; but it is fair 
to state that no shadow of proof exists of thb. On the 
contrary, although they did not carry out the observances 
of Muslim ritual with the same mechanical exactitude as 
the hypocritical and superstitious tyrant their master, who 
is said to have prayed a hundred indinalions (rekaai) 
a day, they seem to have in no way offended against 
the tenets of Mohammedanism and to have fulfilled its 
external requirements with the moderate strictness of men 
of the world who made no pretension to pietism. Haroun 
' attempted to give substance to this accusation by ordering 
Yehya and Fezl (as has been before mentioned) to the 
prison of the Zendics {Sets eg Zenadikeh). 
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The honor and discontent excited in Bat^idad bf thcf 
miserable £Ue of the much and justly loved fiunSy was 
extreme and neither the sanguisarj edict issued by Ibe 
^Fiant, to the effect that all irho mourned the Barmecides 
dbould share dieir iate, nor the executions that followed 
It, availed to silence the popular grief and ind^gnatioik 
Elegies were composed by hundreds upotk the £iUen 
house »id all the poets of the time (even those attached 
to the court) mourned them. ** It was a heavy blow for 
me," cries £r Recashi, one of Er Reshid's '^boon oobx- 
psmionsi'' ** to lose those princely stars by whose geaeioiM 
diowers we were watered, when the skies withheld their 
lain. Let beneficenoe and the world say adieu to the 
glory of the Barmecides. By Allah, O son of Yeby% but 
for fear of spies and of the Khalif's eye, which sleeps no^ 
we should compass thy gibbet [like the Kaabeh] and kis« 
it as men kiss the Sacred Stone T' ''On seeing the 9w^d 
fldl on Jaafer,** says Dibil el Khu2ai, ^'and hearing the 
Khalif's crier proclaim vengeance on Yehya, I wept for 
the world and felt how true it is that the goal et aan*s 
Kfe is the quitting it" And mdeed it would be harA to 
name a poet of the day who did not tune his lyie to the 
same sorrowful strain. 

The following anecdotes will give some idea of the 
violence of the popular mourning for the Barmecides* 
The Khalif, hearing that, despite his prohUntion, an old 
man named Mundir used every day to take his station 
before one of their ruined houses and harangue the 
passerb-by on the great and noble deeds of the fallen 
family, sent for him and sentenced him to death; but 
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Mandlf, obuining leaver to speak, drew so aifecting a 
jHCture of the beneficeDce by which die Barmecides had 
rescued him from ruin and misery^ that Haroun, moved 
to momentaiy repentance^ not only pardoned him^ but 
made htm a present of a plate of gold, which the in- 
con^iUe old man received without a word of thanks^ 
remarking only, '' Yet another benefit that I owe to the 
Barmecides T' Abon Zekkar, a blind snnger of Baghdad 
attached to JaafePs household, who was present when 
Mesrour (or Yasir) cut off the tatter's head, was instant 
with the executioner to sby him also and spare hfan (as 
he said) the misery of surviving hb noble benefiictor; 
which, being told to Haroun, he was .touched by his 
fidelity and ordered him to be attached to his own suite, 
at the same salary as that allowed him by Jaafer. Ibrahim 
Ibn Othman ibn Kuheik was not so fortunate. Haioim, 
having heard of his lamentation for the ^3armeddes, 
nivited him to the palace and after plying him fineely 
with wine^ drew firom him, by hypocritical professions 
of regtet for Jaafer's death, the avowal that he could 
not Improve of his sovereign's treatment of so excellent 
a man and his opmion that it would be difficult to replace 
him; whereupon the treacherous tyrant threw off the mask 
and saymg, *'God damn thee I " ordered him to immediate 
execution. 

After endeavouring in vain, by measures of the utmost 
rigour, to suppress the public manifestations of regret 
and love for the Barmecides, £r Reshid was ultimately 
compelled to desist and allow the people to give vent to 
their feelings as they pleased; but the popular indignation 
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and disHflSectbti rcM to such a pitch that h^ dJonght 
it well to leave Baghdad (whither he nerer returned) 
a&d take tip hit residence at ReUceh, a city on the 
Ejtfphrates, 115 mUesEi of Aleppa He soon fdt the 
void left by the loss of his great ministers and gave way 
to bitter and unavailing remorse, in which, however, 
repentance had no part, it being merely sorrow for the 
results of the sin and not for the sin itselC ''It is 
observed," says Price in his History of Mohammedanism, 
*^that, cm the extermination of tlie Barmecides, the affiius 
of Haroun fell into immediate and irretrievable confusion. 
Treason, revolt and rebellion assailed him in different 
parts of the empire [espectally in Khorassan, wfc^ 
FezPs beneficent government had not been forgotten 
and which was the native countiy of the family} He 
fdt himself icom disease [and natuml incapacity] unequal 
to the cares of government and exjNated, by a taidf and 
unavailittg regret, his unfeeling cruelty to the lamented 
race of Bermek." Featl ben Rebya, whose treacherous 
malice had been largely instrumental in procuring tfie 
fall of the Barmecides^ succeeded to their honours, but 
proved utterly unable to supply their place, and of tU^ 
Er Reshid himself soon became conscious, as. is shown 
by the following anecdote, related by Et Jihshyari in his 
History of the Viziers. ''Er Reshid," says he^ *' repented 
of his conduct to the Barmecides and deeply regretted the 
manner in which he had treated them. He said, befotie 
some of his Iwothers, that, were he but assured of the 
fidelity [that is to say, of the forgiveness] of Yehya and 
Fezl, he would reinstate them in their oflices. He used 
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idao to say [^odiag evidently to Fed beo Rel^a], '' Sobw 
peoide prompted us to punish our ablest .and moat 
faithful advisers and made ua believe that dxemselvis 
were capjsUe of replacing .them ; bttt» when we did their 
willy they were not of the least ueeloosJ' j And be recited 
the ibUowing line : 

God cane your ancestors t Spare as yoor calumnies or fill their place. 

The royal xnnrderer iqppears never, to have recovered 
his peace of , mind;. it is said that henever knew.iefitsh- 
ing sl^p after Jaafer's death, and. his confeasion :is ro* 
corded that he would have given his wbdie realm to have 
called him back to life. . According to Ibn Bedroun, his 
^sister Uleiyeh once said to him, /'My kirdt J have not 
.se^n you ei\)oy a day .of perfect happiness, since you put 
Ja^er to death. Why didyotiso?" To which £r Reshid 
saqdi^ <' If I thought my shirt kntiw- die reason^ I would 
jteat it in pieces." When, after Jie had become convinced 
of the irreparableness of his loss, any blaiaed the Barme- 
cides in his presence^ be would 8igr»' '^Perdition to your 
£itbers 1. Cease to blame them or fill the void they have 
left." After the death of Jaafer and the imprisonment of 
Ye^a and Fcsl, he had no one in whom he could trust, 
having committed the fatal error, of dividing his kingdom 
between his sons in his lifetune, and went m continual 
apprehension of being poisoned by the latter, fearing 
even to confide the knowledge of the lingering disease 
by- which he died to his physicians, whom he suspected 
(not, it would seen^ without caused of being his sons^ 
freatuxes, ami jt is said that pven bis oki*.setvaiit Mesroui^ 
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whom he had overwhelmed with bountiei^ biU who mm 
in the pay of £1 Amui, bioa^t Urn during his last 
joooMgr a bad (ie. a hard-tzotting €amel)^ to die intent 
Oat hi» aihncnt nug^ be aggravated thoeby; Wliea 
(in 805) hia old and iaithliil lenrant and foster-fitiier 
Yehya died in his prison, there was found in hia pocioot 
a paper on which he had .written these words, "The 
accuser is gone before and the accused will soon follow : 
the Cadi will be that equitable judge who is never m^ust 
and who hath no need of evidence.*' This paper was 
sent to Er Reshid, who wept the rest of the day, and 
his &ce for some days after bore striking marks of schtow. 
In November, 80S, the noble Fezl was also, at the age 
of forty-six, released by death from his sufferiogs and 
the Khali^ on hearing of his decease, sai^ *'My term 
is near unto his." His presentiments did not deceive 
him, for he survived the fixter-bsother and friend, to 
whom he was to deeply indebted and whom he had so 
croelly wronged, but four months. His last act was to 
sentence to death, on some fancied slight, his ph]«ician 
Jebril ibn Bekhtiyeshou,^ bat, having respited him till the 



^ Another sccoant of this mttter ii to ths effect that, vhem he ! 
himself dyings he spbnldad his physidtn for failing to cave Msb, to 
which the latter replied that, if he had taken his advice and abetaiBed 
from immoderate indalgenoe in women, he would not ha¥e come to soch 
extreautj* bat that he was now heyond the reach of ait, at which Br 
Reshid was so exasperated that he clapped him in piiaoa aad beds 
pot him to death. The Khafifs chamberlain, who was his fnead, 
took npon himsdf to respite Jebrilt and meanwhile Haroim dkd. 
Jebril (who was El Amis's oestoe) was mpectsdelpi^iiMiiag himi 
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morrow, he himself died in the night of the asrd March, 
S09, at Tous in Khorassan, wheie the rapid progress of 
his disease had compelled him to suspend his campaign 
against the Transoianian insurgents. He was forty-seren 
years of age and had reigned upwards of twenty-three. 
Such was the miserable end oftbe ^great " Kfaalifl 

III. 

The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night 
contains two hundred and sixty-four stories of all lengths, 
from an anecdote of half a page to a "history** of several 
hundred pages. The stories are very unequally distributed 
over the different NightSi which again vary greatly in 
length, the first fifty or sixty being nearly three times the 
average length of those in the remaining portion of the 
wotic The stories may be roughly divided into five 
principal categories, as follows : 

(i) ''Histories'* or long romances, founded or pro- 
fessing to be founded upon historical data and containing 
references to events which actually happened, such as the 
conquest of Syria and Persia by the Arabs and the wars 
between the Khalifs and the Emperors of Custentiniyeh 
or Constantinople. These are of comparatively rare 
occurrence, but comprise the longest stories in the col- 
lection, such as the history of King Omar ben Ennuman 

£1 Anna took him into his lemoe on his Other's death, sod when El 
MJamoon mooeeded to the Khalifate, he imprisoned the physician on 
that lospicion* El Amin is said to have feared that his father would 
depihre hfan of the saecession in faToar of the more deserring^ though 
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tfnd bis sons Sherkah and S^ulmekan (which alone 
occupies nearly an eighth part of the entire wotk and in 
which occur incidentally the subordinate stories of Taj el 
Mnlouk and Am and Azizeh), and that of Gheiib and his 
brother Agibi a romance of apparently Bedouin ongin, 
much rambling such stories as Antar and Abou Zeid. 

(3) Anecdotes and short stories dealing with historical 
personages and with incidents and adventures belonging 
to the actual every-day life of the periods to which they 
refer. These are very numerous and relate for the most 
part to the epoch of the Abbaside Khalifs. To this 
category belong the many stories and anecdotes in which 
Er Reshid, his wife Zubeideh, his sons El Amin, £1 
Mamoun and Abou Isa, his brother Ibrahim ben el Mehdi, 
the poets and musicians Isaac of Mosul and his fiither 
Ibrahim, El Asmai, Abou Nuwas, etc, the Imam Abou 
Yousuf, the Barmecide princes Yehya, Fezl and Jaafer, 
and the various officers, governors and notables, of the 
KKalifate, besides the Rhosroes or ancient kings of Persia, 
Alexander the Great (Iskender the Two-horned, as the 
Orientals call him), and the Khalifs Omar ben el Khettab, 
Muawiyeh, Merwan, Abdulmelik, Suleiman, Omar ben 
Abdulaziz, Hisham and Welid ben Sehl (all of the house 
of Umeyyeh), the Abbaside Khalifs £1 Mensour, £1 Muta- 
wekkil, £1 Mutezid and £1 Mustensir, the Fatimite Khalif 
£1 Hakim bi-amrillah, the Eyoubite Sultan £1 Melik en 
Nasu: Selaheddin of B^gypt (Saladin) and other historical 
personages figure. To this category also belong the 
stories (so common among the Arabs and Persians) cele- 
brating the extravagant generosity and hospitality of such 
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typical penonages as Hatiin Ta!, Maan ben Ztldeh and 
the princes of the house of Bermek, and short isolated 
fragments of descriptiooy dealings from a curiously dis- 
torted and mythical point of vkw, with historical or 
quasi-historical events. Of these latter singular examples 
are the stoiy of the Khalif £1 Mamoun and the Pyramids 
of Egypt and the very curious version of the legend of 
Don Rodrigo (the last Gothic King of Spain) and the 
Tower of Hercules^ called the Qty of Lebtait^ and con- 
taining a description (evidently mythical) of the wonderful 
treasures and rarities (among others the enchanted table 
of Suleiman ben Daoud) found by the Arab conquerors in 
the city. The town in question is of course intended for 
Toledo, but it is always somewhat difficult to identify the 
European cities and places referred to in Arabic fiction, 
or indeed history, as the Muslim conquerocs were not 
content with Arabicizing the Spanish names, but actually 
(sq>parently moved by a sort of nostalgic impulse) applied 
to such cities as Seville^ Granada, Jaen, Xeres, Murda, 
Malaga, etc., the designations, of towns and provmces in 
Egypt, Syria and other Mohammedan countriesi such as 
Hems, Damascus, Kinesrin, Arden, Palestine, Misr (Egypt), 
Fustat (old Cairo), eta 

(3) Romances and romantic fictions, comprising three 
different kinds of tales. The fint subdivision includes 
purely romantic stories of considerable length, referring 
to no particular historical epoch and generally making 
fireC' use of supernatural persons and agencies; such as 
the stories of Kemerezzeman and Budour, Aziz and Azizeh, 

I Vir. Lobtefa. 
VOL. DL 84 
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Tins d Wujond and the Vizier's Daughter Rosebud, The 
Enchanted Horse, the Queen of the Serpents, Hassan of 
Bassora and the King's Daughter of the Jinn, Jouder 
and his Brothers, Seif el Mulouk and Bediya el Jemal* 
Marouf, etc., etc Under the second head may be classed 
stories apparently purely fictitious, but whose scene is laid 
in some definite historical epoch, in which are introduced 
historical personages and whose incidents and descriptions 
reproduce the manners and local circumstance of such 
cities as Baghdad, Bassora, Mosul, Damascus and Cairo 
and such periods as those of the Khalifs of the Abbaside 
dynasty or the Eyoubite Sultans of Egypt These also are 
for the most part of considerable length and comprise 
such tales as the Porter and the Three Ladies of Baghdad, 
Noureddin and the Fair Persian, Ali ben Bekkar and 
Shems^inehar, Ghanim ben Eyoub, AJaeddin Aboa esh 
Shamat, The Voyages of Sindbad, Abdailah ben Fazil 
and his brothers, Ali Noureddin and the King's Daughter 
of the Franks, etc, etc. In this subdivision must also 
be included the stories or nouve/Us^ detailing the doings 

1 In many of the stories of this class (and indeed in the Nights 
frenerally, whenever roguery of any kind is in question) the cnfcy, 
perfidious old woman (such as Dhat ed Dewahi or Delileh) who assumes 
the character of a devotee and andls herself of this disguise to strip, 
rob, kidnap and murder her dupes or her enemies, is a familiar figure. 
Women are indeed generally presented in the work as creatures entirely 
governed by their sensual instincts, sectaries of the God WHmck, 
lacking reason and religion, although, on the other hand, instances 
are not wanting in which female characters (/^. Abrizeh) are painted 
in the most heroic colours, or (as Azizeh) hallowed to all time with 
the tenderest haloes of sentiment and satrifioe, and the introduction 
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of the rogues, sharpers and impostors of the time of the 
Khalife and their encounters with the police of Baghdad 
and Cairo (who, by the by, appear like Vidocq and others, 
to have been drawn almost exclusively from the criminal 
classes and to have held then: grades as the prizes of 
proved eminence in successful roguery), a class of fiction 
much favoured in the East, of which certain examples, 
A^. the stories of the Barber and his Brothers, the 
Rogueries of Delileh the Crafty and her Daughter Zeyneb 
the Trickstress and the Adventures of. Quicksilver Aii of 
Cako (all in the Thousand and One Nights,) forcibly 
remind one of such *' picaresque " novels of Lesage, 
Quevedo, Aleman and others, as Guzman de Alfarache^ 
Lazarillo de Tonnes, £1 Gran Taca&o, Gil Bias, etc, 
and from which indeed it is iNx>bable that these latter 
had in some respects an almost direct origin. The third 
subdivision embraces the most numerous section of the 
work, ie. such altogether fictitious short stories and 
legends, romantic or sentimental, as may conveniently be 
classed under the general heading of contes fantastiques. 
To this class belong the stories of miracles and saints, 
in which Muslim literature is so rich, such as The Apples 

of snch figures as the learned slave-girl Taweddud and the female 
preacher in the dissertation upon the relative excellence of the sexes 
(Vol. IV.) proves the readiness of the Arabs to recognize moral and 
intellectual excellence in the weaker sex, whilst, as a compensation 
for the repulsive portrait of the hypocritical trickstress, so common 
in their pages, the authors not unfrequently present us with instances 
of sincere devotion and effectual piety on the part of their heroines, 
OS well as of female saints^ whose purity and zeal have gained them 
the power of working miracles* 
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of Ptfidise^ The Root Blade SlaTe, The HaririiBfth who 
could handle fife without but, The Fenyman and the 
Henaait, etc, eta ; the equally fitTOurite class of stories 
of unfortunate lovers, such as Otbeh and Reyya and The 
Mad Lover, and such purely fimtastic tales as Abou Mo- 
hammed the Lazy, The-Kfan who never laughed again» 
The Enchanted Springs, The House with the Belvedere, 
The City of Irem, the three stories of the Angel of 
Death, etc, etc.; and lastly, such ''merry gestes" and 
Boccaccio-like ''inventions** as Ali the Persian and the 
Kurd Sharper, The Man of Yemen and his Six Slave-girls^ 
The Man who saw the Night of Power, The Simpleton 
and the Sharper, the three stories of foolish School* 
masters, The Lady and her Five Suitors (one of many 
stories of trickery practised by wom^ upon their husbands 
or lovers), and most of the series of short tales known 
as " The Malice of Womea" It is into this latter portion 
of the collection that European authors appear to have 
dipped most freely, many of the incidents in works of 
the Decameron and Heptameron kind and in such bodies 
of popular fiction as those collected or expanded by 
Grimm, Asbjomsen, Andersen, etc, eta, bearing unmis- 
takable traces of affinity, immediate or derivative, with the 
Thousand and One Nights. 

(4) Fables and apologues or short moral stories, such 
as The Cat and the Crow, The Birds and Beasts and the 
Son of Adam and the parables and moral instances of 
which the (Indian) stoiy of Jelyaad and Shimas in great 
part consists. 

(5) Tales, so called, such as Taweddud, the examinatioii 
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4if Nodiet es Zeman befoie Sheikao (Vol. II. pfK 80-96), 
of Wild Kban before his father (Vol VIII. pp. 317-243) 
and the pietistic ezercitatioos of Dhat ed Dewahi and her 
damsels before Omar ben Ennuman (Vol II. pp. 120-134), 
in which the slightest thread of story serves as an excuse 
for the display of the heterogeneous ^Mearning" (as the 
Arabs understood the word) of the author and for endless 
dissertations upon all things human and divine and sundry 
others. This class of story, though undeniably curious 
from the student's point of view, has little or no interest 
for the general reader, who will probably be indmed to 
agree with De Sacy that, if, in a certain light, edifying, 
it is ^'rien moins qu'amusant'* 

Perhaps the most salient characteristic of the Book of 
the Thousand Nights and One Night is the extreme 
simplicity of its style. Nothing can be more unlike the 
idea of barbaric splendour, of excessive and heterc^eneous 
ornament, that we are accustomed to associate with the 
name, than the majority of the tales that compose the 
collection. The life described in it is mainly that of the 
people, those Arabs so essentially brave, sober, hospitable 
and kindly, almost hysterically sensitive to emotions of 
love and pity, as well as to artistic impressions, yet sus- 
ceptible of being roused to strange excesses of ferocity 
and brutality, to be soon followed by bitter and unavailing 
repentance — ^a people whom extreme sensibility of the 
nervous tissue inclines to excess of sensuous enjoyment, 
yet who are capable of enduring without a murmur the 
severest hardships and of suffering patiently the most 
cruel vicissitudes of fortune, without oUier complaint 
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than that implied in the utterance of the Koranic formula 
(pronouncing which the Prophet has promised that no 
true believer shall be confounded), ** There is no power 
and no virtue but in God the Most High, the Supreme I " 
Especially in that portion which deals with the life and 
manners of the Arabs of Syria and Chaldxa, under the 
Khalifate of the house of Abbas, are there to be found 
stories that, in their bright simplicity or poignant x>aAoSy 
remind one more of an old Mahrchen than of what is 
generally known as Eastern fiction. 

The Thousand and One Nights, composed, to att ap- 
pearance, mainly of stories written from dictation and 
probably originally invented, in a quasi-extempore fiislibn, 
for public recitation, are necessarily for the nxot part 
confined to a purely conversational and so-called vulgar 
style. The crabbedness of classical Arabic, as exempli- 
fied in the Koran, with its abrupt abridgments and its 
mysterious hiatuses, is happily in general absent from 
its pages, nor are they often defaced by the still more 
terrible refinements of the ornate manner (d bidiya^ as 
it is technically called), of which a favourable specimen 
is the celebrated Mecamat of El Henri and driven to 
extremity by the ingenious perversions of whose apostles;, a 
savant cited by the learned author of the "Prolegomena" 
asserts it to be the dearest wish of his heart to see the 
Euphuists, who cultivated the science of ornaments in 
prose and verse, well flogged in public, whilst a crier 
proclaimed aloud their misdeeds, for the edificBdon of 
the literary classes. Mr. Lane, indeed, in the notes to 
his version, gives us the sinister intelligence that certain 
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Egyptian rbetoricians^ dissatisfied with what they con- 
sidered the crude and vulgar style of the collection, had 
intimated their intention of revising and remodelling it; 
and I confess that to me such an undertaking seems as 
great a pro&nation as would be the' remodelling of the 
Canterbury Tales or the Mort d'Arthur. 

The splendour of description, the showers of barbaric 
pearl and gold, that are generally attributed to the work, 
exist but in isolated instances. The descriptions are usually 
of an extreme naive and sometimes almost childish kind 
and constantly involve repetitions and amplifications such 
as chamcterise a stoiy told to a child. They run generally 
in the same grooves and have a sort of gamut of standard 
comparisons, out of which they rarely stray. A beautiful 
youth is always a full moon, a slender and graceful girl a 
willow-wand or a thirsty gazelle ; a mole on the cheek is 
a globule of ambergris, the eyebrows are a bended bow, 
the nose a curved sabre, the lips coral or Solomon's seal; 
the forehead is the new moon rising from the night of the 
hair, the eyes are lakes of jet or narcissus, the cheeks 
roses or blood-red anemones, the browlocks scorpions, 
the ringlets chains of ambergris, upholding the lamp of 
the (ace, the shape a lance or a flowering cane set in 
a hill of sand, the breasts half pomegranates or caskets 
of ivory and the teeth a necklace of pearls, a spray of 
camomile petals or the glittering seeds of the pomegranate 
set m their ruby pulp; and emotions and sentiments are 
rendered in much the same kind of figurative shorthand. 
Nevertheless, the constant recurrence of the same, elements 
«of description does not produce monotony. Even as in 
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music Ae mdtifonii progreflnons of tlie vaiioiu keyB 
inform the unity of the unchanging gamut widi Umitless 
variations of combination and effect, so the play of 
sentiment and circumstance in the Arabian tales perpetu- 
ally induces in the rigid scale ot their ornaments fiesh 
permutations of shifting colour and new harmonies of 
phantasy and expression* 

The grace of pathos that hallowB so many of its pages 
constitutes perhaps the chief charm of the collection, 
although the other features whose presenee should con- 
tribute to the unity of a great romantic work are no less 
conspicuous, when the occasion calls for their display. 
What can be more poignant in its sad simplicity than 
The Mad Lover or The Lovers of the Benou Udhreh,& 
more dramatic in its almost tragic intensity than The 
Scavenger and the Noble Lady of Baghdad, more engi^ng, 
in its homely pathos, than the story of the forlorn rojsA 
children in Jerusalem and their adventures with the rascal 
Bedouin and the kind simple-souled stoker?* Where 
shall we find a more fervid confe Meu of devotion than The 
Apples of Paradise' or The Devout Prince or ^M^endes 
dories " more instinct with the austere poetiy of asceticism 
than The Pious Black Slav^^ The Ferryman and the 

1 Vol. VI. p. 208. • VoU IL pp» 57-73- 

* Cf. the mediaeval legend of St Dorothy. 

^ Remarkable as affording the only instance of a black being fiaTonr- 
ably mentioned in the work. The African slave is commonly held up 
to execration in Arabian fiction as a monster of brutaUty and peifidyt 
lustfolness and ingratitude, and examples of this viMT of the negco 
character abound in the Thousand and One Ni^ti. 
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Hcrmiv or Aboa Durraj and the Leper? For sustained 
romantic exultation^ it would be hard to surpass The City 
of Brass or the legend of Man]H^olumned Irem, and few 
languages can produce such masterfneces of melancholy 
beauty as The Blacksmith who could handle fire without 
hurt or The Man who never laughed again, strains that 
linger in the thought like the tones of that ^'alte, ernste 
Weise"' which haunts the hearing of the dying Tristan in 
the greatest of musical dramas. Nor is the power of 
effective poetical portraiture lacking, when required, teste 
the vivid picture of the Khalif s pleasure garden at 
Baghdad* and the exquisitely imaginative description of 
the lute in Ali Noureddin and the Frank King's Daughter;* 
and when the movement of the story calls for the exerdse 
of an austerer faculty, as in the battle-scenes of Omar ben 
£nnuroan or Gherib^ the text quickens into a stem and 
nervous energy, a vivid and unfaltering concision, that 
could hardly be excelled by Homer or Dante, Equally 
remarkable is the wealth of humour and wit that charac- 
terizes the work, whether (as in Ali the Persian and the 
Kurd Sharper) it bring to mind the headlong horseplay 
of Rabelais or (as in the episode of the Stoker,^ of the 
Hashish-Eater in Ali Shar,' or of Jaafer and the old 
Bedouin) the rough but effective burlesque of John 
Heywood and the mediseval farce-writers, whether (as in 
the anecdotes of Abou Nuwas) it recall the cynical humour 

^ A stozy of distinctly Chiistian origio, poisibly soggested by some 
vagne reminisceoce of the hen&its of the Thebald. 
« VoL L p. 34i» • VoL VHL p. 8a 

* Vol. II. p. 305. •VoUIV. 
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of Boccaccio, or (as in Kafour^ and Khdifeb) the eudlgjel- 
strokes of droUeiy, half naive, half caustici of Sancfao or 
SganareUe^ or (as in tbe Man of Yemen and his Six 
Slav&girls) the deliberate wit of tbe Moyen de Parrenir, 
it is always apt and always effective^ in utnimque pacatosy 
equally at home with the rough and ready weapons of 
popular repartee and the more keenly attempered arms 
of satire and word-fence. The whole Oriental world of 
the Khalifate re-lives for us in these enchanted pages, 
from which nothing is rejected, nothing excluded as 
common or unclean, and in which all classes of the 
Muslim world are represeuted, king and slave, courtier 
and countryman, pietist and freethinker, learned and 
ignorant, wise and foolish, moralist and debauchee. Satire 
and sentiment, love and lewdness, wit and wisdom, holi* 
ness and hypocrisy, chase each other through the shifting 
scenes of this magic lantern of the East, in which the 
pure and self-sacrificing tenderness of an Azizeh ''sticks 
fiery ofif indeed" from the selfish sensuality of her rivals, 
and the strains of exalted morality and passionate devout* 
ness, the traits of heroic faith and unwearying mag- 
nanimity, that josde with the satyr-orgies of an Abou 
Nuwas and the fiendish treachery of an Aboukir, show 
but the goodlier for the blackness of the baseness that 
encompasses them. 

One of the chief stumbling-blocks in the path of a 

translator of the Thousand and One Nights is the 

peculiar sbapelessness of Arabic prose. Without stops, 

capitals or other indications of breach of continuity and 

1 VoL L p. 368. 
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practically undivided into clauses or paragraphs^ the text, 
if unbroken by Terse, runs on in one long sentence, 
trailing after it a cumbrous train of accumulated " ands " 
and ^Hhens," heedless of symmetry of phrase or clear- 
ness of expression and little careful to order the succes- 
sion of the words in accordance with that of the sense, 
so that it is not uncommon to find some important 
member of a previous phrase cast up high and dry in 
the midst of a strange clause several lines in advance, 
for the Arab author, after he has apparently finished 
with one division of a subject and well entered another, 
thinks nothing of pulling short up and trying back 
for the purpose of making some addition of real or 
fancied necessity to the foregone passage of description 
or enumeration. To this most irritating peculiarity must 
be added a constant recurrence of useless repetitions 
land an all-pervading tautology, together with a habit of 
aggravating the (to the European ear) inherent in- 
coherence of Eastern composition by a perpetual readi- 
ness to sacrifice directness and clarity of expression, if 
an outr6 turn of speech, a jingle of words or a trifling 
play of meanings can be secured by the employment 
of an obscure trope or a far-fetched synonym. One of 
the espedal ornaments of Arabic prose (an excrescence 
bom of the excessive facilities for rhyme afforded by 
a language whose every speaker is a verifier and the 
extravagant sensibility of Eastern peoples to antithesis 
of all kinds, whether of sound or thought) is the use 
of whfLt is called s^a or rhyniing prose, with whose 
jingling tags it is the summit of every Arab author's 
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ambitioii t6 deck or disfigure (les deox se diseiit) his 

pages, and raz^ iodeed is the Tirtue of the writer who 
carries self-denial so far as to neglect an oppcrtnnity of 
dragging in this figure, too often at the expense of sense 
and coherence. The Koran, which in the eyes of every 
true believer is impeccable and the model of all ex- 
cellence, from the literary, as well as from the rooral 
and religious point of view, is almost entirely written 
in this style, and as all post-Mohammedan literature, so 
far, at least, as the rules of composition are concerned, 
is modelled upon this all-sufficing volume, the use of 
the s^a has, like a noxious water-weed that checks the 
current of a stream, overrun the native vigour of Arab 
prose and has by the sectaries of tlie style fleuri been 
carried to such an excess that its abuse has given rise 
to the irreverent dictum, es sefa feja^ rhyming prose is 
vexation of spirit. Happily, however, the Book of the 
Thousand Nights and One Night is written m a so- 
called vulgar style and is therefore, though not free 
from the excrescence in question, less universally dis- 
figured by it than works of more pretension to literary 
merit 

In presence of these difficulties, absolute literality is 
impossible to the translator who has any regard for style, 
and he is, therefore, compelled in some sort to remodel 
his original, phrase by phrase and even page by page, i( 
with all possible respect for fidelity to word and sense, 
he desure to spare his reader the weariness of wading 
through a jungle of phrases and sentences, in wh^h the 
eye of the scholar alone can discern form and coherence. 
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The following passage^ selected almost at random from 
the text of the Thousand and One Nights, will give some 
idea of the literal style of the original Many more 
flagrant specimens might have been chosen and it would 
not be difficult to quote passages in which the faults of 
the composition envelope the meaning in a confusion 
well-nigh inextricable, especially where (as in the case 
of the beleaguerment of Constantinople by the Muslims^) 
the resource of comparison and collation with other texts 
of the story is wanting, the History of King Omar ben 
Ennuman being omitted from the Breslau Edition ; but I 
prefer to cite one which offers no extravagant example of 
the defects of which I have spoken. 

When the morning morrowed, he anointed the feet of him with the 
water the which they two had taken it from the herb and descended to 
the sea and went walking in it days and nights and he wondering at 
the horrors of the sea and the marvels of it and the rarities of it and 
he ceased not going upon the &ce of the water till he came to an 
island as indeed it [were] Paradise so Beloukiya went up to that 
island and became wondering at it and at the beauty of it and 
wandered in it and saw it a great island the dust of it saffron and 
the gravel of it of cornelian and precious s'tones and the hedges of 
it jessamine and the v^etation of it of the goodliest of the trees and 
the brightest of the sweet-scented herbs and the sweetest of them 
and in it springs running and the brushwood of it of the Comorin 
aloes and the Sumatra aloes and the reeds of it sugar-cane and around 
it the rose and the narcissus and the amaranth and the gilly-flower and 
the camomile and the lily and the violet and all that in it [were] 
kinds and colours and the birds of it warbled upon those trees and 
it was &ir of attributes spacious of sides abundant of good things 
indeed it eompriaed all of beauty and charms and the warUiog of 

* Vol. n. p. i8a 
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the birds of it [was] pleasanter than the tones [of iihe ebmten] o$ the 
Koran^ and the trees of it tall and the biids of it speaking and the 
streams of it flowing and the springs of it running and the waters of 
it sweet and in it the gazelles frisked and the wild cattle^ came nn<l 
went and the birds warbled on those branches and consoled the lover 
the love-afflicted. 

A comparison of the above literal rendering with my 
previous translation (Vol. V, p. 66) of the passage will 
show that I have confined myself to arranging the disjecta 
membra of the original in their natural order, following 
the original wording as closely as is consistent with English 
idiom and the necessity of breaking up the endless phrases 
of the Arabic into convenient sentences and purging them 
fit>m the excrescences of tautology and repetition that 
deface the text. Upon this principle I have throughout 
proceeded, endeavouring as far as possible to conciliate 
the claims of literality and fidelity to the characteristic 
idioms of the original with the genius of English prose 
and the exigencies of style. If, in this respect, somie 
discrepancies shoul4 appear between the earlier and the 
latter parts of the translation, they must be attributed to 
the natural gradual change of method consequent on the 
experience gained in the course of the long labour of love 
which has occupied the leisure hours of seven years of a 
professional life and which I have now brought to an end, 
if not (in view of the enormous difficulties which the work 
of translation presents) with entire satisfaction to myself, 

^ JRmnat el methani. An obscure meaning of nuthani is ** the second 
(or other than the first) strings of Intes,** and the danse may therefore, 
perhaps, be meant to read "the tones of the lute" : bat tt is qnite in 
Arab character to compare a sweet sound to Koran-reading. 
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at least, irith the feeling that it is not for want of pains 
that I have, in many instances of which I am but too 
eensible, fallen short of my ideaL 

The following is a specimen of the rhyming prose 
above mentioned, rendered in the jingle of the original. 
It is evident that it would have been by no means difficult 
to keep up the imitation throughout, but, upon considera* 
tion, I came, rightly or wrongly, to the conclusion that it 
was undesirable to do so, as it seemed to me that the 
seja-ioim was utterly foreign to the genius of English 
prose and that its preservation would be fatal to all vigour 
and harmony of style. 

This letter is from him whom p&ssion wastes away and whom desire 
doth slay and misery destroys him and dismay, him who of life despairs 
and looks for nought but death to end his cares, none is there to bts 
monming heart comfort or succour will impart, nor for his wakeful eye 
'gainst care is helper nigh ; his day is past in fire, his night in torment 
dire ; his body for emaciation's wasted sore^ and there comes to him 
no messenger from her he doth adore. 

The Book of the Thousand Nights and One Night 
contains a very large quantity of verse, unequally dis- 
tributed throughout the various tales,^ and before pro- 
ceeding to speak of this feature of the work, it may 
interest my readers if I give a brief outline of the general 

' Some of the stories, such as the Queen of the Serpents, The 
Enchanted Horse, Jelyaad and Shimas and others, mainly of Persian 
or Indian origin, contain little or none, whilst in others page after page 
is occupied by verse, which, for instance, forms nearly a fifth part of 
the (Egyptian) stories of Zein el Mewasif and Alt Noureddin and the 
Frank King's Daughter. 



principles upon which Ae pmaoAy of the Anbs » folmdod. 
The invariable unit, vtpon which Arabic (and Peisiaii) 
Terse is built, is the 5af or line (usoal^ bift impcopecty 
rendered ^cooplet*'). The word hit s^ifies litetalty 
'^a housei**^ but by analogy ^*a tent'' (and from this- we 
may fairiy conclude at least this fandaroenial part of 
Arabic prosody to have originated with the Bedouins or 
Arabs of the desert, as it is only they who would be likdy 
to call a tent a house)* tho verse bemg whimsicaily 
regarded by the Arabs as an erection; and thfa simile 
is carried out in^the nonfienclature of the difierett paits 
of the line, one foot being called a ** ten&pole^" another 
a ''tent*pcg" and the two hemistichs of the verse being 
known as the folds or leaves of the double door of the 
tent Each beit is divided into two hemistichs of equal 
length, each <x>ntaining three or four feet of two, three, 
four or five syllables, and the whole verae is k»»masa 
hexameter or octameter, according as it contuns skt or 
eight feet, or from sixteen to thirty-two syllaUes. A 
peculiarity of Arabic verse is the exceiis of long iqdiabies 
over short and the absence of die dactyl and dB>rach, 
tiie swiftest feet in use among Euzopeans, a ckaracteriBtic 
which produces a graver and more stately movement of 
the rhythm than is common in European poetry^ I should 
perhaps, however, observe that the qualifications ^Uong" 
and ''short'' are somewhat empirically appHed to die 

^ In its rudimentary form, it means "a night-place." 
* This is yet more evident, if we consider the faU name of tlie verse^ 
ie. M^ sAar, ''a line of verse," syn, '* a house of hair," that is to say, 
the tent made of camel's hair doth used by the Bedooins^ 
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syBabks of Arabic feet, as their quantities appear to be 
hardly appreciable by an European ear, the ^*\ong" in 
particaiar, being of a shifting character, so much so, 
indeed, that certain readers of the Koran are said to 
have been known to make use of no less than seven 
varieties of this quantity. This being the case, it has 
been suggested by the eminent French orientalist, M. 
Stanislas Guiraud, that musical notation should be applied 
to the determining of the Arabic rhythms, but, notwith- 
standing the ingenuity and ability of his treatise on the 
subject, his tentatives do not as yet appear to have 
brought about any very definite result Several Arabists 
of distinction, German and English, have indeed en- 
deavoured, by the use of quantitative signs, to reproduce 
in their own languages the precise rhythm and accent of 
Arabic verse ; but I confess that to myself, notwithstand- 
ing the ability and ingenuity displayed by the translators 
{who indeed have been the first to acknowledge the ill- 
success of their experiments and to pronounce against 
the feasibility of representing the Oriental metres by a 
similar arrangement of feet and accents in European 
verse), the result seems still more unsatisiactory and 
inartistic than that of the many unsuccessful attempts 
to introduce Greek and Latin rhythms into English 
metre. The genius of the two languages (Arabic and 
English) belonging, as they do, to opposite groups of 
speech-form, presents no point of union ; and It seems to 
me, therefore, that the only satisfactory way of rendering 
Arabic poetry in English verse is to content oneself 
generally with observing the exterior form of the staifza, 
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the movement of the rhyme and (as tax aa poadUe) the 
identity in number of the syllables composing the beits. 

The pTincq)al Arabic metres are sixteen in nmBber, 
each subdivided by numerous variations; and it may, 
perhaps, be interesting to note here . tlie somewhat 
whimsical names by which they are known in the East. 
The generic name given to them is Mr, literally *'aea»^ 
but, by analogy, the space comprised within the walls oi 
a tent, thus continuing die metaphor before mentioDedt 
and they are distinguished individually as the long, the 
extended, the open, the copious, the perfect, die trillingp 
the tremulous, the running, the swifl^ the flowing, the 
light, the analogous, the improvised, the curtailed, the 
approximative and the consecutive. The English reader 
will naturally suppose that these names are in some way 
descriptive and will doubtless be surprised to hear (and 
this fact alone will amply suffice to show how toto coda 
the genius of Oriental prosody differs from that of the 
West) that, in the opinion of those scholars who have 
most radically studied the question, they have no analogy 
whatever with the character of the various metres^ but 
were (as {SLr, at least, as concerns the thirteen primitive 
metres) manu&ctured by the inventor, as a mere memoria 
technica, after the model {£4. the grammatical measure) of 
the fundamental feet upon which the respective *'cirdes" 
or groups of metres are based I should perhaps mention 
here that the system of Arabic prosody is said to have 
been invented by one Khelil, a grammarian, and to ha:se 
been suggested to him by the strokes of a blacksmith's 
hammer upon an anvil : not the most promising cooUsina- 
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fioh of drcumstftnce for the birth t>i so important a 
branch of ait. 

The principal form nsed itt Arabic poetry (and that 
which most firequently occurs in the Thousand and One 
Nights) is the Kesideh or FHrpose-paem ; practically 
identical with the better-known (Persian) form of the 
Ghazd or love-song par excellence, with the exception 
that the latter is limited to eighteen beits or verses and 
must contain the name of the poet in the last beit The 
Kesideh may be composed in any one of the sixteen 
metres and is biiilt upon a single rhyme, the two hemi- 
stichs of the first beit rhyming with each other and with 
the second hemistich of each succeeding beit to the end 
of the poem, however long it may be. It is a curious 
fact that the same prohibition of tnjambement^ or the 
carrying on of the sense from one verse (or pair of 
hemistichs) to another, obtains in Arabic as in French 
chssie verse^ it being considered a fault not to complete 
the sense in the one verse It is allowable to repeat the 
same rhyming word, but (according to the strict laws of 
prosody) not unless seven verses intervene. However, 
this and the preceding rule are constantly violated by 
Arab poets, who appear to have little scruple in repeating 
the rhyming word whenever it suits them, and in Persian 
verse (whose laws are essentially the same as those of 
Arabic prosody) the licence is still greater, the same 
word in the same sense being allowed to form the rhyme 
throughout a whole ghazel. The Kiiah or Fragment, 
which is also of frequent occurrence in the work, is only 
a portion of a Kesideh, other than the meila, first or 
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double-rhyme vent. The XttM or quatraiir .t» ato a 
common foniL It consists of four hemisticbs rbyning 
with each other. The only other Terse-form that oocuis 
with any frequency is the MukhemoKs or Cinqiiain, a 
succession of stanzas, each formed of two beits and 
a hemistich, the five hemistichs of the first staaa hawig 
the same rhyme, whilst the first four of each sucoeediog 
stanza take a new rhyme and the fifth rhymes wkfa the 
first stanza to the end of the poem. Another form of 
the Mukhemmes differs only from the first in that the 
last hemistichs of the stanzas rhyme with each odier 
only, independently of the odier hemistichs of the finst 
stanza. The Murebbes or foursome song occnxs once only, 
in the Nights ^ and consists of a series of two4)eit staozai^ 
the first three hemistichs of each of which rhyme with 
each other only, independently of the rest of the poem^ 
and the fourth with that of every other stanza* 

The Muweshshih or Ballad is another foim which occon 
once only in the Thousand and One Nights.' It is, 
perhaps, the most elaborate verse-form in the language 
and is said to hare been inrenled by the Muslim poets 
of Spain, shortly after the Conquest, and to have been 
adopted from them by their brethren of Eg]^ and Syiia* 
It consists of a succession of three-line stanzas, in the 
first of which all six hemistichs end with the same ihyme. 
In the second and succeeding stanzas, the first line and 
the first hemistich of the second line take a new ihyse; 
but the second hemistich of the second hne resumes the 
rhyme of the first stanza and is followed by the third line 
» Vol I. p. i4. • Vol. VIIL p. 145. 
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of llie latter, serving as a refrain to each stanza of the 
poem, which is often of considerable length. Other forms 
of the Muweshshih exist, but the above is the only one 
found in the Thousand and One Nights. Single lines are 
of frequent occurrence, which are apparently *' blank" 
(that is to say, the two hemistichs of which do not rhyme 
with each other), but this is only apparent, as the verses 
in question are nothing more than an extract from a 
Kesideh; blank verse having no existence b Arab poetry. 

•One of the chief characteristics of Arabic verse is 
ingenuity and it is indeed from the Muslim poets of Spain 
and Portugal that the Cavalier Marino, Gongora and our 
own £uphuists seem, more or less directly, to have 
borrowed the concetti and agudezas with which their 
pages brisde. The Arab poet appears too often to aim 
at making his verse a sort of logogriph, susceptible of 
more than one meaning, and thb peculiarity, combined 
with a passion for obscure synonyms and doubtful 
metaphors and an excessive use of syntactical and 
rhetorical figures (particularly those of ellipsis, enallage, 
anacoluthon, hyperbaton, metonymy, synecdoche and 
paronomasia) and the national tendency to imitate the 
incoherent abruptness of the Koran, too often renders 
Arabic verse a tangled skein, to unravel which demands 
an amount of labour and consideration hardly to be 
estimated by the result, as it appears in the form of 
translation. Add to this the mechanical difficulty of the 
transfer of idiom and metrical form from one language 
Xo another having no point in common with it and the 
special crux established by the indispensable condition 
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of the monorhyme (often carried lo an eitTaordiwitTr 
length, as in Vol. VIIL pp. 95-27, where one unlucky 
assonance must furnish forth no less than forty-eight 
rhymes), and it will be evident that the labour of render^ 
ing into isometrical English the vast body of verse con- 
tained in the Thousand and One Nights is one of.no 
common hardship and that the translator who haS| with 
perhaps too rash a confidence, . undertaken so exacting a. 
task, may fairly ask for no common indulgence towards 
the shortcomings of which he is himself abundantly 
conscious. 

The Thousand and One Nights, apart from its attrac- 
tion as the most comprehensive compendium of national 
romance in existence, is remarkable as presenting a 
singularly copious anthology of Arab verse. Almost all 
the great poets of the Khalifate, as well as many of those 
who preceded or were contemporaneous with the Prophet, 
are represented in its pages. Among the imn^nse mass 
of metrical quotation contained in the various tales, I have 
been able, currente cakmw^ to identify selections from the 
works of no less than thirty-four of the chief poets 
of Islam, namely, Inorulcais, Elcameh ibn Abadeh, Antar, 
Adi ben Zeid, En Nabigheh edh Dhubyani, Amr bea 
Madi Kerib, Kab ben Zuheir, Jemil, Jerir, Uteiyeh, Abou 
Nuwas, Abou Temmam, £1 Asmai, £1 Mutenebbi, £1. 
Heriri, fiehaeddin Zuheir, Beshr ibn Burd, £r Recashi. 
Abou Musab, £1 Buhturi, £s Senefi, En Naweji (author . 
or compiler of the famous anacreontic collection, t)^ 
Helbcit cl Kutneit or Kace Course of the Bay HorseV ^^^ 
* One of the many tiojttcal names of wine. 
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el Khuzal, Muslim ben d Weliii el Ansari, En Nemri, El 
Hajiri, £1 Menazi, Ibn Ebbad, Aboulfiras el Hemdani, 
£1 Muhellebi, Ibn Jami, Et Tughrai, Ibn Abdoun el 
Andalousi and Ibn el Mutez2, and a more minute examina- 
tion would no doubt largely add to the above list As far 
as I can judge, from a cursory inspection, the Egyptian 
and Spanish Arabic poets are less fully represented in the 
collection than their brethren of Irak, Syria and Arabia, 
and it is, by the way, a notable fact, and one which tells 
strongly against Von Hammer's theory of the Persian 
origin of the work, that no single extract or translation 
from Persian verse k, to the best of my belief, known to 
exist in it. 

The verse in the Thousand and One Nights is of the 
most various quality, ranging from high beauty to the 
utmost baldness. It rarely answers to our idea of that 
usually inserted in narrative fiction and contains little 
that can be described as songs. Its quality is often 
rhetorical rather than lyrical, and it appears frequently 
to have been inserted somewhat in the same way as we 
should use engravings or woodcuts, to illustrate and 
explain the prose text, or as music is employed in 
melodrama. It is often made use of to express a sudden 
emotion or exaltation of sentiment on the part of the per- 
sonages introduced, much as the prose in Shakespeare's 
and other plays of the Elizabethan era rises occasionally 
into blank or rhymed verse, under stress of increased 
elevation or intensity of thought and feeling. As may 
be expected from a list of contributors which includes so 
many of the most renowned singers of Muslim dvilisationi 
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we are iofien presented with poetry worthy of the 
name, whilst, on the other hand, many of the pieces^ are 
mere rhymed ampliScations of the prose text and seem 
to have been composed for the purpose by the compilers 
or the various copyists through whose hands the work 
must have passed Again, (a» in Uns el Wujoud) the 
verse in some of the tales has evidently been written 
expressly for their illustration and (though naturally of 
very unequal value) is often by no means lacking in 
poetic beauty and vigour,* thus proving that among the 
anonymous authors of the various parts of the work were 
poets of no mean ability. 

* e^, VoL V. pp. 27 and 41* ■ #^. Vo^ IV. p. 51. 
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